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Tiif: Bf:N</AL Magazine will at Hrst consist o{‘ 48 pa^os, dcm^ 
o^av It 'vill b<‘ issuo(l^n*o;ularlv on thr first day of ever) 
DiOnfh. ilie fird' number oft h<^ Ma;;azine will come ont on tlic 
first day of Au;viisl next, 'i'lie rate of snb??(Tiption will he si? 
llnpeo.s a year, freelty post, pfnd in ndviun-o. Parties who d( 
not pay for a whole y(^;lr before the issu(‘ of tin* second number, 
will be char:>cd at the rate of 12 Annas a iiuniber, or liiipees ;i 
y<*ar. 

>\ll liierary conminnications should he addressed to the Editor 
llooirlilv (ioll(‘:^(\ (Jliinsurah : and all eominnnieations on business 
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STATE OETHE EMPlItE. 

Jhf ihe KiHlor. 

In roiiimeiKJing a nionthly journal, in the pages of which will 
bo discussed, from time to time, various important questions coimectcd 
witli Indian politics and society, it will not, we trust, bo doomed 
unseasonable to take, at the outset, a ra]ud survey of the present 
state of that magnificent empire which England has reared in 
Eastern Asia. Viewing this vast country both in its external and 
internal aspeags, wo may say in one word that the empire is peace. 
The last shot has long ago been fired against the Lushais and 
other savage tribes on the eastern frontiers of Bengal ; and the 
general harmony which pervades the empire is, at this moment, 
undisturbed by a single note of discord from Pesha\vur to tlu? 
banks of the Irrawady and from Cape Comorin to the foot of the 
Himalayas. Nor is there any likelihood, at least for some tinuj to 
come, of the breaking out either of an external war or of an in- 
ternal insurrection. As regards external war, the only quarter 
where it can break out is the North Western Frontier ; but on 
the tops of the mountains that gird those regions no cloudstjare 
visible, — no, not a single cloud even of the size of a man s hand* 
The sky is still and serene, and no sounds are heard except the 
screams of tne mountain eagle and falcon. It is true that the kir 
of the Russian bear is not far from our frontiers ; but, besides that 
we have a trusty friend in the present ruler of Cabul wliose w^ar- 
like subjects musj; be exterminated before the Cossack v i put foot 
on Indian soil, the attention of the northern Ursus has begun, te 
i large extent, to be diverted- and will continue for a long time to 
lie diverted — from Central Asian politics to those of Central Europe; 
in*Kjeusequence partly of the internal agitations in the Austro-* 
Huli^arian kingdom, and partly of the solidarity of the German 
Stales under the hegemony of Prussia. The turning the Black 
Sea into a Russian lake, which the wily Czar has virtually effected i 
1 
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mn v rais^* llie snnni}<^ that he Ims some desifrns upon Turkey, hut 
the other nrreat powers of Europe rvill scarcely allow the “.sick nmif ’ 
of ( i)nstantino])If' to hc^ prematurely cutoff ; while the approaching 
settlement of the ‘‘ Ahhamn Claims” will put an end to the id(‘a 
of a poKsihle union of Russia with the United Statics against 
England. \V(^ are, indeed, told of the “ fanatic, liost” of Wahalns 
r<»ady t(» pour upon iis in bodies ; but that fanatic host, as a source 
of dangei* to the empire, is to he found, not so mucdi on our 
frontiers, as in the lively imagination of Dr. Hunter. In the 
easi, Burmah is [mwei hss ; the Himalayas present an insurmount- 
ahle harrier on the noi*th ; and the illimitahh' ocean which 
waslu's our slumps on the south is Englamfs own ehmuMit. 

Turning to the internal state of the empii*o, w(' find it ecpially 
})ea(adul. Th(‘ most warlike nations, like the vSikhs and Mahrattas, 
have been disarmed ; the great feudatories, like Seiudia and* 
Holkav, se(‘m well conhmt to n^posc und(W the shadow of British 
protection ; find there is no native power in the eoimtry that is 
jd)l(^ to contend agahist the might of England. It is tnu^ that 
there an' infhimm}d)h‘ materials in the empire wliich may n^idily 
tak(‘ fire, and erent<‘ a disturbfince. There an^ the Wahabis scjittered 
in various ])arts of tlie (country ; and Sir Donald Maeleod tell, 
us — we kn(ov not <)n what authority — that there fire about one 
hundred thousand Kukas who are greatly disafikded towards the 
Government : hut flu? activity of those jKilitieo-ndigious tanatics 
seems to have hi'cn efiectually eluM'ked, and, even if they Iw? now 
s(‘crctly coneerting their plans, they are too weak to eiidangm* the 
safety of the empiric. 

That then? should he discontent amongst a population of one? 
hundred and fifty- millions of souls held in subjection by a lej^; 
bhousand foreigners, is noinarvcl ; the marvel is that there is s( 
little of it. Tliis discontent, seldom rising however, exee]>t in th^ 
)ase of the Wahabis and the Knkas, into political disaftection 
iprings from what has been called the “ unsympathizing” chara(?toi 
)f the (Tovernment. And yet for a Government, placed in thd 
nn^umstaiK^es in whit^h the British Indian is, it is haixl, we h; 
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almost said, impossible to have a coiumiinity ol' feeling a!id interest 
with tile vast millions over which it holds sway. India is not iii- 
habitc;! by one homogeiiooiis people ; it is dwelt in bv twenty 
rlifieront nations, each having laws, institutions, nnniiers anJ 
customs dissimilar to those of the rest ; and all of them separate J 
by a wide gulf from the nation which rules over ihom. Hicis 
nation ility, language, civilization, religion— diftereiie-e in any one 
ol* these is sultiei<int to estrang ^n e nation from another ; in India, 
all these potmit inlimmces combined together have made it im- 
possible that there sliould he perfect symjiathy between tlu? con- 
(jiierors and the eoriquere L Hence it is that the ruling of a large 
country, liki; India, by a foreign nation, like the British, is one of 
the most ditfieiilt problems in the science of govc^iment. The 
(litKcully aris(is childly from the responsibilities whicdi the civilized 
(rovmmmcnts of modern times have, even among a coiKjuercd 
people, been made to assume to themselves, Tlu^ old Homans mol 
with no such diHiculty, simply because they maintained their power 
by an absolute military despotism, which di^spoiled the subjeid. 
rac(‘s ol* all political and many civil rights, and deprived tliem of 
all liberty, except, perhap.s, in matters of religion. In modern 
times, and amongst civilized and Christian nations, the jiroblcm of 
govm’ninent, espeeialy over subject races, has become an extremely 
complicated one. The conquered races arc not only not deprived of 
all liberty, but they are actually educated and traiiKnl to self-go- 
vernment how to reconcile this liberty with the maintenance of 

foreign domination is the great problem of tlie day ; and Ave must 
say that this problem is being worked out in India in as satisfai^tory 
a manner as it is reasonable to expect. 

A great deal has been recently written, and is now being 
written, on what has been called the disloyalty ol* the vernacular 
press in Bengal. Any one that reads the Bengali papers attentive- 
ly must know that the cliarge is an utterly groundless om*. It is 
true that the language in which .some of the Bengali |)aj)m*s somi*- 
tirtiies criticise the measures of (Government is strong : imt bvixf /kfr 
|i^(*ism, howevau’ strong, is one thing, and seditious langiiugc. 
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quite another. Wo are pretty regular readers of the ]3(?iigali 
newspapers, and we can honestly say that we liave seldom met in 
their columns any passages which might be fairly construed into 
the language of' sedition. Wc fear some able editors” of Anglo 
Indian newspapers understand the phrase “ seditious language” in 
a difFcrciit sense from tlie rest of the world. Whenever a European, 
or a body of Europeans, are denoum;cd, owing to questionable 
practices, by th') Btuigali press, those denunciations are construed 
into seditious language, as if every British loafer that preys upon 
the country is to be identified with the Gov(?rnmcnt. Seditious 
writing, as we understand the expression, is an inflammatory piece 
of composition, which is calculated to create disaffection against the 
Government and to raise an insurrection. Understandingthe phrase 
in this sense, we confess wo have not found sedititious writing in 
the Bengali newspapers ; and Anglo-Indian editors have not been 
able as yet to produce from them extracts which would be pro- 
nounced sedition./ HI any coiu*t of justice in India or England. Tliere 
is, wc admit, very strong writing, but such writing is less the effect 
of a spirit of disaffection, or of ignorance, to which latter cause a 
respected weekly contonqwary ascribes it, than of vanity and 
con(H’it. Intoxicated with the sweets of new-found liberty, gene- 
rously conced(jd to them by an indulgent Government, some of the 
editors of veriiacuhir nowspapei-s, who are for the most part young 
mon, imagiiuj themselves to be patriots — the Brutuses and 
Ham[)dens of tlicir race — and make use of language wliich a litth? 
rertection would lead them to eschew. Having command of the co- 
lumns of a newspaper, ‘‘with fire in each eye”, they enact the rolr, 
of pa])er-})at]*iotisin, denounce, in scathing language, judges, magis- 
trates and Lieutenant Governoi’s, and, as the Bengali adage has it, 
kill viziers and kings”. But their thunder and lightning are inno- 
cuous enough ; tliey do harm to no mortal, excepting perhaps to ih(Mr 
manufacturers ; and for Government seriously to interfere and to gag 
the vernacular press, as some Anglo-Indian editors propose, would 
Kcseml)le ocean into tempest wrought, 

To waft a feather or to drown a fly.” 
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It is a thousand pitios, however, that Bengali writers, of all 
])eoph5 in the world, should use strong language against the 
British Groverniiient. Of all people in British India, Bengalis 
have the least reason to be discontented with the Governniout. 
The Mahomedan, whose dominion has been overthrown, the 
Mahratta and the 8ikh, whose independence has been subverted, 
may have some reason lor disaffection ; the Bengali, none. The 
Bengali never had dominion ; and he had been deprived of his 
liberty half a millennium before the Anglo-Saxon set Voot on Bengal. 
And during those dreary centuries he was the prey of every 
rapacious conqueror. He was despised by the Hindustani, robbed 
by tlie Mahratta, and treated as a slave by the Mahomedan. It is 
only since the ascendancy of British power that the Bengali 
begun to look up. It w'ould, in our opinion, be an act of the 
blackest ingratitiuh?, if Bengalis showed any disaffection to tha^ 
yery government to whose beneficence they owe their present 
advance over the rest of the people of India. But the manifestation 
of such a spirit of disaffection on the part of Bengalis would be not 
only an ungrateful but a suicidal act: Suppose, for a moment, 

that the British power in India w’ere overthrown God grant that , 

the shadow of the British Lion may never grow less ! but make 

the supposition, however improbable it may be, that, by a hitherto 
unheard-of combination of all the Princes and Chieftains of India, 
and by a sudden and simultaneous rising of the Sikhs, the 
Mahrattas and the Rajputs, the British power were overthrown—- 
WQ should like to know where the Bengalis would then be. 
Physically the weakest people in all India, without exaggeration, 
and the least warlike, they would be an easy prey to any adventurer - 
that chose to lord it over them. Nor would Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, and the Degrees of Bachelors and Masters of Arts, bo of 
any avail on that terrible day. The stalwart Sikh, the energetic 
Mahratta, and the brave Rajput, would laugh at our ho])cIoss 
weakness, our English learning, and our loud talk, and, regarding 
us as the of the hated Fenwjhl^ would rob us of our riches and 

of oiu‘ honour, would reader om* condition more miserable thaiidl 
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|eii in the worst chiys of' British doininaliou, — thus inakin;^ 
coiiuniseration to a ])i tying univc'Tse. It is on these* 
|at we would advise our brethren of the veriiaculjii* press 
[ talk, to r<!st and lx? thankful ; and if they have? any 
fions to make to the “ powers that be/’ to make tliem 
^‘entV'iinoderate and r(\speetful language. 

have said above, tluit it is no marvel, if there should Ixj 
||^|J|?discontentjamong a p«)pidatit>n of one hundred and fil'ty millions 
I Al. « ()y thousand foreigners ; but thi** 

which it is natural lo ex[)e(;t, has, we fear, been inereasex] 
Tuier in which the finan(;es of this empire hav(? b(‘en re- 
g(jd. Far lx; it from us to n;flcct on fh<; financial, 
the present Chancellor of the Indian Fixclnupua*, Sir 
eruph?. Sir Richard is no Ix'tter and no worse than any 
de(!(?ssors, James Wilson not ('xc(;pted. It is not this or 
i^icailar financier that is to blame ; — for that matter, if 
ladstpnc himself, who is looked upon as one of the a])l(;st 
|ers in England, w(;re to come out and tak(j charge of our 
s\ispoct he would not be one whit more successful than 
^d Temple. It is the system and not the individual that 
The whole system of our finance is rotten to the (;or(*. 
[t bf this system has lx;(‘n a fearful increase of taxation, 
tase of taxation is but another nam;? for increase of dis- 
jlt.is triu; that, und(;r British rule, the peophi of India 
moix; m iterial ad\ antages, of a certain descri])tion, 
under Mahom<;dan or Plindu rule ; but it is also 
key aix^ now more h(;avily taxed than in any period of 
^ ^^sloiy. Xo doubt, as civilization increases, taxation 
j.bftt we submit that the increase of taxation in India 
■oportion with the iu(;rcase of material prosperity, 
eve/iue now amounts to fifty millions of pounds 
yet with this magnificent revenue we are not only 
r all oui- exp(mses but are adaially luimpered with a 
rds of one liundn*.! aixl eighty millions. What is 
ruinous stale of things? VVdicn Demosthenes 
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was askod wliat tlin first qualilicntion of an orator was, ho is said 
to Iiavt* nq)]i(Nl — action ; w’hoii asked what th(' second qualifica- 
tion; was, ho is said to hav(J repluxl, action ; and the third, aotion. 
Siniit^arlv, if w(‘ wore asked — what is the first remedy for the 
linaneiid disordiu's of India? we should answia* — Retrenchment. 

What is the second remedy ? Retrencliment. What is tlu' tliird 
\ ‘ 

rfaninly ?\ HotreiKjliinent. Jn that one word lies tlio .solution of 
th(‘ tifiancial problem of India. 

Of all Governments in tlie world the Indian (lovenunent is 
th(‘ most (ixtravao^ant and reckhvss in its expenditure. The salaiaVs 
of' Indian Civil Servants, especially in tin? liitylier ^’ades, are 
without a ])arall(d in tin; annals of any other nation. Those salaries 
must have been fixed at a time <vlien it was btdiev'od that ^old 
mohurs ^rew on tre(^s, wore as plentiful as blackberries, and could 
b(^ had for tlie plucking. IJnfortiinately, how(>vor, the pagoda tro(» 
no longer grows on Indian soil ; and money is now made in India, 
as (ds(nvh(ire, slowdy and in small sums, in mints which must be 
supplied with silver and gohi, of wliieh w'o have*, certainly, no 
endh'ss store. 

Far Ih^ it from ns to advocate any reduction in tlio strength of 
tlu‘ Rritisli army in India, especially when the liigliest military 
authorities in tlic country havt^ declared that the [)resent army is 
roly sufficient for the defence of the empire. Though the cost of 
the army is tremendous, w^c would not take aw ay on(> Rritish soldier 
from tlie country, as we w'ould not iiu|)eril its secairity. Still, tlren^ 
is amj)le room for reduction ir» tlm Commissariat De]>artment whiclu 
tliough greatly shorn of the glories it had in those good old days 
when eontnietors made their fortiuui in no time, is proverbially 
w asteful ill its expeiiditiinx 

As to the Public Works Ihqiartmont, it has (obtained tlu^ son- 
hrujuet of the Public Waste I)t‘|>artmcnt. It is not too imu^h to 
say that any w^ork done by the Department can at any time Ix^ 
done by private companies at half the cost. But this is not alb 
Palatial buildings called barracks, an? no sooner eonstrneti'd in one 
place at an immense cost, than they ari‘ pronouncctl to b/ in “ 
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unhealthy loenlity ; and lortlnvitli abandoned ; abandoned hut not 
pulled down — indeed, they are annually repaircul at eoiisiderjd)le 
expense, though they are inhabited by no other beings than moles 
and bats. Bridges ar(^ built across rivers, — and they are certainly 
necessary for communication l)etwcen different j)arts of the country ; 
but somehow, most of th(‘sc bridges have the singular faculty of 
tuml)ling themselves down, every rairiy season, into tlu? ri^er 
below. 

Railways and canals are splendid works of public utility. But 
the question is —are they reproductive works? Tf they are not, 
we must d(ny ourselves the enjoyment of those luxuries. The fact 
is, the Indian (Tovernment is wry iniudi in the position of the man 
s])oken of in the (Tosj)el who began to build a high tower, but 
who had not the wherewithal to finish it. There is this difference, 
however, between the two cases, that wliereas, in the one case, the 
tower remained unfinislied for want of moans, the Indian (Tovern- 
ment is never without resources. If its own pocket is empty, it can 
indent upon the pockets ol‘ others. The advice may seem too 
simple, nevertludess our Government stands in need of it — Don’t 
hogiii to build till you have spare easli in your purse. Thus 
while the Gov(U’ument is getting infinite credit in Europe for 
(ionstructing vast works of public utility, the condition of the people 
is deteriorating. Behold the [)icture ! A magnificent system of 
railways, covering the country with a network of iron roads ; 
splendid canals, extending over thousands of miles ; superb bridges, 
hanging over rivers like fairy fabrics. This is one side of the 
picture. What do we find on the other side ? A nation sinking 
in debt ; the peasantry reduced to the brink of starvation ; and all 
classes of the population groaning under the load of taxation. It 
has been said that Lord Nortlibrook has come to this country on a 
“ mission of rectification and reform ” ; if so, we beseech His 
Excellency to apply unmercifully, the shears of retrenchment to 
every Department of the State. 

Next, in importancre and immediate urgency, to financial 
;^form, is the question of the education of the mass of the people. 
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The true way to improve the condition of the people is to educate 
them ; but for the education of the mass of the people, and especially 
the peasantry, there is no provision. The Government is doing a good 
deal to ])romote high education”— though that high education” 
is, in all conscience, sufficiently low— among the middle classes, 
by the establishment of schools. Colleges, and Universities ; but of 
the mass of the people, who virtually constitute the nation, it may 
be truly s;^id that they are ^^porishing for lack of knowledge.” The 
Government is, doubtless, doing a good work in annually turning 
out so many Bachelors of Arts and Masters of Arts. But “what 
are they among so many ? ” We have a few hundreds of educated 
young men, but the mass of the population are steeped in the 
thickest ignoraiuic. In an educational point of view, the whole 
empire may not bo inaptly compared to one of the numerous Jheels 
of our native land, in which you meet here and there a gorgeous 
water-lily lifting up its proud head above the waters, but the whole 
of it, stretching perhaps for miles together, is a swampy marsh, 
stagnant and fetid. If Lord Northbrook, before he lays down the 
sceptre of viceregal authority, devises a scheme of popular education 
which will place the means of enlightenment within the easy reach 
of every cottage in the empire, ho will confer on India an inestimable 
boon and will win for himself imperishable renown. 
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THK TAliOKE WILL. 

Thert! few jjcrsoiis in Bengal wlio have not heard of the 
remarkable Will which the late Prossiino Coomar Tagore, C. S. I.) 
left behind him. Nor are there many, among those who have 
heard of the Will, that are indifferent to its fate. So many are the 
legacies and beqm^sts devised to individuals and piddic bodies, that 
those who have an immediate interest, either personal or,eorj)orate, 
in its success, may be counted certainly by hundreds, if not by 
thousands. The single devise, to ser\ ants of ten years standing of 
100 Jls. for every ru[)ee they had in the way of monthly salary, and 
to those of five years standing of 50 Its. for every llupee of monthly 
salary, has brought in multitiuh's of men as claimants of the Testator's 
bounty. It appears that no complete register was kept of persons 
who had served the deceased in any (uvpacity, and if a claimant 
has recourse to hard swearing, if he declares that ho had shaved 
the late Baboo’s beard, or pared his nails, or stitched his buttons, 
or cleaned his .shoes, or shampooed his feet, and there is no 
of disproving the allegation, he succeeds in carrying off his coveted 
booty. Claimants of Frossunno Coomar s bounty have constantly 
appeared on the Percmj)t<)ry Cause Board” of the High colirf, 
and hardly a week has passed of late without some claimant of that 
sort in the? Small Cause Court. The Will in this respect has given 
occasion to the scrambling of what is called a “ Hurree loot”. 

And as to those who had .still more substantial interests at 
stake, whetluT immediate or remote, their anxiety and suspense, 
pmdente Ute, could he easily imagined. But there w'cre multitudes of 
men who had no personal weal or woe, to hope or fear from the 
Will, and who had yet been watching its passage through the differ- 
ent stages of constitutional litigation, with an interest the intensity of 
which it is impossible to exaggerate. Some from sympathy, some 
from antipathy, some from ]K)liticaI, some from religious inclina- 
tion.s, and some again from the prospect of unbarred Hindoo estates 
ail, still more privileged than those of mediaeval Europe, had read 
ad inquired about the Will and the pending litigation, with 
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an anxiety equal to that of the contending parties immediately 
interested. 

The Will itself embodied two opposite principles which lawyers 
might reconcile, but which must appear discordant to our lay 
uninstructed understandings. It claimed for the testator himselt 
an extent of testamentary power, which, if exercised by his own 
predecessors, would have left him no chance of devising anything, 
and at the saim; time it tied the hands of his succesHors for ever, 
so that none after him could have absolute dominion over 
the property. And while alienating the property from his own 
family, the Will was wanting in the very devise which was necessary 
for such alienation, and was therefore essential to testamentary 
validity. The residue, the proprietory dominion, tluj fee simple, 
was given to no one ! The Will, after devising certain legacies afid 
annuities, merely named some four or five individuals and their 
heirs male according to the English law of primogeniture, but not 
necessarily heirs male of their own body, and directed that they 
should successively have the use of his property, and enjoy the rents 
and profits of his estate without any power of* gift, sale or bequest. 

Another peculiarity of the Will was that even the itse and enjoij- 
ment of the i^statci were postponed until the })ayment of legacies 
was completed and the annuities had been satisfied and fallen in. 
The legacies were to be paid, not from existing funds, not by the 
sale of property or capital, but from the nett rents of the one, and 
the interest and dividends of the other. The legacies we believe 
would exceed ten lacs of llupecs, and without recourse to legal 
arguments, forcmsically i)ro\)er only for the bar, wo may oven popu- 
larly maintain that large as the testator s estates were, the gift of the 
legacies, bearing interest if postponed, anticipated the future 

resources of a number of years which it is impossible to estimate. 

The annuities amounted to about two thousand Rupees per mensem. 
But the postponement ofthetts^ of the estates on the part of 
beneficiaries named in the Will, until the laixse of all the annuities, 
must, as regarded the iKuieficiarics of the existing generation, Ijavc 
l)ceii tantalizing to them all. The Hiinuilies could not lapse untij 
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the death of all the annuitants. They were ten in number — namely 
two daughters of the Testator, six grandsons and two grand- 
daughters. Seven of them were mere minors at the time of the 
Testator’s death— five of them were under the age of ten, and one, 
an infant only three months old. No one could say that any of 
the existing beneficiaries would outlive all the annuitants. In the 
ordinary calculations of human life, allowing the same average 
both to the annuitants and the beneficiaries, the infant grandchild, 
shree months old, must outlive them all. The probability was that 
tome of the five yoimgcst would outlive all the expectants of life- 
estates of the present generation. 

A still more remarkable feature of the Will was the enforce- 
ment of a rigorous Salic law — oddly coupled with the recognition 
of the power of posthumous adoption. 

“ Provided always and I hereby declare that any and every son adopted 
according to Hindoo Law shall in respect of all the devises limitations and 
provisions in this my Will contained and may be defimed and taken to be a 
son of the body of his adoptive father and that in respect of each male cliild 
born after a son has been adopted by his father every such last mentioned 
adopted son shall be deemed and taken to be a younger son of the body of 
his adoptive father within the meaning of this my Will and sliall he capable 
of so taking as a son or heir male of the body of his adoptive father. 
Provided also that a son or sons duly adopted by a widow after her hus- 
band’s death under and according to dircotions from such husband to her to 
adopt a son or sons shall ( whether such son be the first son adopted by sucli 
widow in pursuance of directions from her deceased husband or whether ho 
be a son subsequently adopted by her in pursuance of such directions but 
after the death of a first or other son so adopted by her ) be in all respects 
for the purposes of this Will taken as an adopted son of such husband and 
shall take under this my Will exactly or if ho had been adopted by such hus- 
band in his lifetime. ” To these provisions was added the clause by which 
females could never hold the estate, and neither males nor females have any 
claim to maintenance : “ To the exclusion of females and their descendants 
and to the exclusion of all rights and claims for provision or maintenance of 
any person male or female out of the estate. ” 

Heroin lay an element of confusion, and an inconsistency, 
which perhaps escaped the Testator’s notice. Notwithstanding the 
invalidity rf the Will overriding both Hindoo and English 
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law, and attempting by a testamentary fiat, to introduce in Bengal a 
statute of uses in which the feudal element of the dark ages was 
strangely mixed up with the Hindoo law of adoption, there was still 
a bold consistency in the testamentary sketch which we could not 
help admiring. The limitations which Hindoo law allows only to 
female estates were extended to male estates, the equal rights of sons 
which Hindoo law maintains were sacrificed on the altar of Eu- 
ropean primogeniture, and the European idea of “heirs male of the 
body” had engrafted on it the double fiction in Hindoo law of sons 
adopted in life and after life. But there was a strange inconsistency 
in this motley compound of the Salic Law and the Hindoo law of 
posthumous adoption. Neither women nor descendants in the 
female line were ever to have anything to do with the estate, and 
yet a power was given to women by which they might keep the 
estate in abeyance for more than half a century. Suppose, in case 
the Will were maintained in its integrity, unclipt and unpruned, 
one of the life-tenants died without male issue, and left a power 
of adoption to a youngwidow of 12. That widow might outlive 
her husband for seventy years without either renouncing or 
exercising her jiower of adoption. The next tenant in succession 
could not come in until she either died or renounced her right of 
adoption. What was to become of the estate in the interval ? The 
widow could not herself hold it, because women were rigorously 
excluded from dominion over the Testator’s property, nor could the 
next tenant in tail come in while she wielded the formidable power 
of posthumous adoption. This would always remain an essential flaw 
in the Will, even if such a revolutionary power of devising a 
perpetual succession of estates tail male in primogeniture could 
have been judicially tolerated. The flaw we have mentioned would 
render the Will impossible of execution. The Testator put new 
wine into old bottles and the bottles must necessarily break. 

With reference to the Testator’s only son and heir at law 
the Will says : 

** I have already made such provision for my son Ganonder Mohmi 
Tagore as I consider sufficient and he will take nothing whatovoj iindo^ii 
Will. ” . 



Wliai lh(3 rights of the lieir at law were in tli(! case of sucH 
a will is a legal question with which we ourselves could not ])rcsume 
to meddle. That question has now been already decided in London* 
We shall presently refer to that dceisioii, hut mef^nwhile we are 
desirous of noticing the various constructions which the pojndar 
voice had put on the above clause and the conflicting opinions 
we had heard eoTiccrning it. 

These opinions iniglit be generally ranged under two heads : 
(1 ) Those which were hostile to the heir at law, (2) thos(‘. which were 
favourable to him. Persons who were opi)osed to the heir argued 
from the above clause that ho was entirely exchuhnl and disinherit- 
ed. He could claim nothing. If there wore flaws in the Will, 
they must be so construed as to he consistent with his exclusion — 
he could not benefit by those flaws — ho was efteetually put out. 
He could have no cause of action. Any advantage which might 
be given to him must be an infringement of the Testator’s intentions. 

Those who were friendly to the heir at law argued that the 
clause abovc-moiitioned says nothing about absolute disherison. 
The disherison is (jualified by the words under the Will,” The 
heir could take nothing under the Will, but the residue of the 
estate not having been devised to any body, the proprietory right 
remained with him, as unde vised of estate, by the natural o])eration 
of law. Whatever was not given away by testamentary devise must 
remain as his, fur who else could claim it ? And as to the intention 
of the Testator, no one could presume to construe it in an unnatural 
direction further than the Testator’.s own words would justify. 

Those who wore indifferent to the personal interests of the 
parties concerned, said that if the legislature had dct(;rmincd that 
change of religion did not involve forfeiture of inheritance, then 
a father could not disinherit his only son. Persons, who w*ore 
strict Hindoos, and were acquainted with the habits of the 
Testator, said that the father had no right to disinherit a son 
who only followed his own footsteps in practices which were 
gj)p()sc(l to tin; rules of Hindoo caste. An u|)country Maharajah, 
launch Hindoo of the orthodox school, wlio had come to ]>ay 
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bis respects to the then recently arrived viceroy, Lord Mayo, in 
remarked at an evening party, when the conversation liad 
turned on the late Prossunuo Coomar Tagore’s Will, that it was 
v(;ry wrong to have passed over the son — lor the son only did 
openly” what the father did “ secretly.” His highness meant that, 
not religious devotion of any kind, not theological dogmas, hut 
forbidden meats and drinks and similar breaches of caste-rnlcs could 
alom; justify the exclusion of a son — and in these respects the son 
did not go beyond the father’s example. Most orthodox Hindoos 
reasoned in the same way. 

It is remarkable that the Testator himself shrank from the 
idea of disinheriting his son. He was anxious that he should not he 
considered an unkind father, and that no slur of that kind should 
he cast on his nuimory when he was dead and gone. The Will 
itself did not contain a single unkind expression against the son 
nor any endearing terms in reference to the beneficiaries by whom 
he was superseded. The Testator appears to have sedulously 
avoided any (expression of affection or attacliment to those to 
whom the u.m of the estate were devised. And he had so regulat- 
ed the provisions of the Will that the first bomificiary should reap 
the least possible benefit from his devis(*s. Ho had only an allow- 
ance of Its. 30000 p(^r annum. If the Will had stood in its integrity, 
no Ix.Ticficiary, existing at the time of the Testator’s death, could 
have eonio to the enjoyment of the coveted prize until all the annui- 
tants were . dead, and, as we have stated above, none of them could 
expect to live to see them cleared. It might yet bo seventy or 
<^^f?hty years before they all vanish from the land of the living. 
What existing beneficiary could hope for such a long lease of 
life ? Not certainly the first beneficiary. We say in all good 
wish that the most sanguine friend could not promise him a life of 
110 or 120 years duration. The testator must have calculah^d 
on this effect of his provisions. Who tlien can say that ho pre- 
ferred the first beneficiary or any other existing person to his son 
and heir at law ? Ho had certainly sacrificed the heir’s rights on tho:^ 
altar of a new rule of inheritance which he attempted to , 



on the Hindoo law—a rnlo of* i)cr))etual unbarred estates tail mali^ 
in primogeniture, but if' that altar could not itself stand, then the 
intended sjicrifice could not take place at all— the victim must be 
set free, and therefore he added the words ^hinder the Will” in the so- 
called disinlicritinw clause ; doubtless implying that his son would 
take nothing if his testamentary scheme succeeded, but every thing 
if it failed. 

That he did not intend to disinherit Ins son in any other sense 
is as indisputable in thf5 light of an actual fact as it is now an 
authoritative ruling of judicial construction. He himself disavowed 
such an intention before a genthnnan whose veracity noone will 
doubt, and he authorized that gentleman to contradict any one who 
might brand his memory with such a stigma. The gentleman avc 
allude to is the Bev. C. II. A. Dali of Calcutta, who felt it his 
duty to make a solemn declaration on the subject in order to vin- 
dicate the memory of one who can no longer speak for himself, 
Mr, Dali’s aflidavit is as follows: 

“ 1 Rev. C. H. A. Dali, of the Calcutta Unitarian Mission, make oath 
and say ; First, 1 say tliat I knew and was personally well acquainted with 
the late Hon’ble Prosennno Coomar Tagore and that about the year 18G5, A. D. 
(to the best of my knowledge and recollection,) he, speaking with deliberation 
and a clear purpose that I should not forget it, bade me deny, on his behalf, 
on every fit occasion, the assertion whicli liad reached his ears “ that he had 
disinherited his son Gannendro Moliun Tagore ; ” Second— I further say tlio 
words used by the late Ilon’hle Prossuuiio Coomar Tagore on the aforesaid 
occasion were, as nearly as T can now recall them, as follows ; (that is to 
say.) “ If yon hear any person say that I have disinlierited iny only son 
Ganendra Mohun Tagore, you may tell them that it is not so. At his marriage 
1 gave him a zemiudary and sixty thousand rupees, lie has wisely managed 
Jiis means and makes along with his profession comfortable living.”— Third, 
I further say that the late Hoii’hlc Prossunno Coomar Tagore, furthermore 
said : — “Use your own judgment, Mr. Dali, as to time and place, in correcting 
the impression that 1 have wholly cut him off. It is not so. I did not 
disinherit him. As a son he has done well except in the flatter of 
baptism ; and I shall never cease to hold him in high regard.” 

It is most unfortunate for the testator’s pasthumoiis reputation 
^t the very persons on whom ho had lavished his bounty should find 
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it impossible to mnintnin their positions as beneficiaries under the 
Will except by contentions which must cast on his iiieinory th(‘ oiu‘ 
slur which he deprecated most. To maintain that ho bvoatlu'd 
ill will against his son to the very end, would be nothing short o(‘ 
branding his memory as an implacable father. The gifts made to 
the beneficiaries being of doubtful validity, their validity could not 
be contended for except by the indirect process of excluding the 
heir, and by exaggerating the apparent ill feeling whudj the so 
called disinheriting clause suggested. The contention was thereby 
reduced to construction, not of Me WilJ^ not of the benevolence* or 
good feeling of the deceased to a specified individual, hut of his 
supposed ill will — ot'his alleged malevolence to his only son — wliieli 
amounted to a charge against him of total abnegation of natural 
feeling and natural duty. In society it is always considered un- 
handsome to exaggerate the faults of the dead, or to attribute to 
a deceased father greater ill feeling to an only son tha i bis own 
words clearly indicate. But in the present case the legal rejii’osen- 
tatives of the beneficiaries were placed in a false and delicate 
position. An estate of 3 lacs a year was too great a prizt^ 
to be renounced without a struggle. Duty to clients made them 
indifferent to the posthumous fame of the benefactor of the litigants. 
But how sensitive the testator himself was on tliis point, how anxious 
ho was to rebut every imputation of ill will to his son, is abuudniitiy 
proved by Mr. Dalfs affirmation. 

A complicated Will like the late Prossunno Coomar 
Tagore’s could not long remain out of court. It was submitted for 
judicial construction in January 1869 at the suit of the licir-Mt- 
law. He contended that excepting the legacies clearly heqiu*atli(*<l 
to certain parties, and tlie annuities settled on the daughters and 
grandchildren of the Testator, the wliole Will was void — that the 
trust devise itself to Romanath Tagore, Upendro Mohuu Tagore, 
Jotendro Mohun Tagore and DoorgaProsad Mookerjea was wrong, 
and that the trusts and limitations were all unknown to Hindoo law 
and usage and therefore invalid— and most certainly those which 
followed the first life estate doyised to .Jqteiidro Mohun Tagoi e. Th^ 
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(itift'iKlaiiis joined issuo on all tlioso points, Imt roliod' chiefly on 
tlie contention that, Jiovvsoever the Will itself might be subject to 
nn'ision, tln^ heir-at-law was cx<;lu(led, and liad no cause of action, 
Mr. Justice Phoar before whom the case was originally argued gave 
judgment against the heir-at-law and dismissed the suit. His prin- 
cipal riding Avas that the Testator clearly intended to disinherit his 
son that an i/ihoritanee might remain in abeyance until the 
termination ot one or more livi^s in being — that the trust was not to 
continue longer than the death of the last annuitant and therefore 
the devise was good — and estatcs-tail being converg'd to estates 
of iidieritancc, the inheritance was • construed to be absolutely 
given to a son of Jotendro Mohun Tagore if he left any at his death. 

On the plaintitrs apj)eal the case was reopened l>eforc Sir 
Parnes Peacock and Mr. Justice Norman. The appellate court 
reversed the dt^cision of Mr. Justice Phoar, and hold that tho 
plaintiff had not be(m disiidieriteil — that the gift of tho corpus of 
the ])ersonal estate was invalid and therefore vested in tlie heir, sub- 
ject to the trusts and provisions for the payment of legacit^s and 
annuities that Jotendro Mohun Tagore was entitled to a life 
interest in tho Testator’s estate, subject to the same trusts and 
provisions that no gift to a person unborn in the lifetime of the 
Testator could he* valid — and tliat (beyond the inferential declara- 
tion that the residue of the real estate was undisposed of, and there- 
fore must sooner or later revert to the Ueir-at-hnv or his line) it was 
not now necessary to say whether after Jotendro Mohun Tagore 
any other beneficiary, existing at the time of the Testator’s deaths 
was entitled to a life-interest before the reversion of the estate to 
the heir-at-law. 

bir Barnes Peacock s argument on the application of tho 
doctrine of Cy-pres by which the lower court had converted cstates- 
tail into estates of inheritance and contingently decreed the 
absolute inheritance to Jotendro Mohun Tagore^s son, was the 
following ; 

“ Is it possible for this Court or for any one to say that if the 
^ test^dor had known that he could not by law create estatea-tail> 
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‘‘ descendible according to the course of priinogcniluro, he 
would Iiavc ])r(dcrro(l tiuit a son of Jotendro Mohun, born niter 
the testator’s death, or a son wiio nii;;lit be I bv Jot<‘n(lro 

“ Moliun in his life-time, or one who mi^ht be adopted by uuv oi 
‘‘ Jotendro Mohuii’s widows after his death, should take an absoliiUi’ 
‘‘ and entire estate of inheritance, which he might alienate at 
** pleasure, which would descend to his collateral heirs, however 
^‘numerous, and which might include widows, or other females, 
“ or the issue of females who would probably not boar the testator’s 
“ name, in preference to allowing bis estates to descend to his own 
“ son and heir-at-law ? Whatever coiijeetures the Court may 
entertain upon that subject, they have no mc^aus of forining any 
certain or definite opinion upon it. A Court of Law must 
^‘construe a man’s Will, not upon mere speculative doubts but 
a(!cordiiig to just reasoning. See /S’. M. Soovjeemoim) Doi^nee 
v. Jjinolmndlm Mtdlick, Even if the testator bad expresscil ill- 
feeling tow^ards his son, such a construction as that put upon the 
“ Will would not, in my opinion, be warranted”. 

On the idea that the Testator had disinherited his sou, Sir 
Barnes Peacock thus argues : 

“ It was contended by Mr. Paul that the testator’s intention 
was not so much to benefit the devisees as to disinherit his own 
son, and to tie u}) the j)roperty in such a mann(;r as to perpetuate 
“ his own name ; and he alluded to the large legaei(‘s to the 
servants as tending to show that tlie testator’s main object \N'as 
to disinherit his son. 1 nae nothing unreasonable in the legacMcs 
‘‘ to the servants, nor any thing Ixjyond what a geiitleiiuiii of* largv» 
propery might, in a liberal and generous spirit, bestow upon 
those who had served him faithfully. Besides, there was no 
necessity to give largo legacies to the servants in order to dis- 
‘‘ inherit the heir. There is nothing to show that the testator 
intended to disinherit his son under all circumstances. The Will 
‘‘ contains no devise of the ultimate reversion after the Jetermina- 
lion of the estates which were intended te bo created. Tins may 
“ have been because the Testator supposed that tin? d(^\ iscs wouh'l 



lie up tlio estate lor ever. But if diey did not do so, the heir a 
“ law is not the less entitled to succeed*’. 

The Testator has not in any part of the Will expressed 
ill feelings against his son, and, as Mr. Dali has testified, he repudiat- 
ed the imputation of having disinherited him. The real facts in 
this case curiously confirm the legal maxim that a Court of Justice 
must be guided by Just reasoning and not by speculative doubts 
or popular rumours. Sir Barnes says again : 

An heir at law ought not to be disinherited without an 
“ express devise over, or necessary implication, mere negative 
words are ikot suHieJent to exclude him without an actual gift to 
some other (I(‘finite object, and if that actual gift is one whicli 
the law docs not allow, it ought not to bo interpreted to mean 
something which the Testator never intended, so as to disinherit 
‘‘ the heir and to deprive him of his just rights". — 

Against the decree of Sir Barnes Peacock, Raja Jotendro 
Mohun Tagore ai)pealed to Majesty in Council, and the heir 
at laNv also filed a cross appeal. The case has accordingly been 
v(;-argucd before the J udicial committee of the Privy Council, and 
telegraphic inleUigcnce has already come to Calcutta of the decision 
at which their lordships have arrived. 

Tehgraph ic intelligence of an elaborate judgment on a compli- 
cated Will must ii(;c(‘ssarily be a meagre abstract. But wo believe 
w e are justified iu bolding that the appeal of Jotendro Mohun 
Tagore, contending that the suit of tlui heir at law should have 
been disinisscnl wq'th costs, has been disallowed, and the cross appeal 
of Gaimeiidro Mohun Tagore has been de(;recd on the main issues. 
The allow , Muce of lls JOOOO a year for life to Jotendro Mohun Tagore 
is confirmed, and he is also declared to have a life interest in the 
personalty. KSubjecd to these provisions the inheritance is declared 
to have vested in Ganiiendro Mohun Tagore as heir-at law. The 
inhcritaiice is also subject to the payment of legacies and annuities 
given by the Will. 

: We now turn to the i)oUtioal results of the Will. Many of 
ix cducaiC'd countrymen had for a considerable period of time 



been longing tor such an alteration in the Hindoo law oi’ Inheri- 
tance as might give a little more stability to wealthy families 
than the equal rights of all sons and the law of partition in Bengal 
could allow. In two or three generations families become impover- 
ished and extinct. The great families of the beginning of the 
century have hardly any representatives in the present day, at all 
known to fame. The late Prossuuno Coomar Tagore had in his 
life-time laboured hard for a more satisfactory state of the law but 
without success. The Maharajah of Vizianagram had in 18G5 at- 
tempted to introduce a Bill into the legislative Council tor enforcing 
the rule of primogeniture and legalizing testar®Rntary per- 
petuities among the Hindoos, but his highness was obliged to give 
up the attempt. The hgislature could not be expected to favour 
the introduction of the rule of primogeniture in Hindoo law 
when it had excluded the same from the Indian jSiicc*cssion Act, 
affecting all Europeans domiciled in India. In fact the spirit of 
modern legislation is opposed to the law of primogeniture, and 
that which is complained of in England by powerful bodies of 
Radicals can scarcely bo hoped for as a boon of legislative enact- 
ment in India. 

And as to a perpetuity of estatcs-tail, not only is the idea 
equally oi)poscd to the same spirit of modern legislation, and cla- 
moured against by the same political hictions in England, but it is 
incongruous with the Indian usages of polygamy, adoption, in 
life and after life, and equal rights of sons. Without primogeni- 
ture, a law of perpetuity would bo inoperative. The real cause of 
the exhaustion of familicjs is not the want of a law of perpetuity, 
hut the want of a rule of primogeniture. Take the well known Raj 
family of Shobhabazar for example. It is not the want of a law of 
perpetuity — it is the prevalence of the law s of adojition, polygamy, 
and equal rights of sons, that has mutilated the property, and 
attenuated the colossal wealth of the great man w ho had Ibimdcd 
it. It w^as by the operation of the adoptive rule that the propiu*ty 
was first divided into two halves — and then each moi(dy luis beei? 
largely subdivided by uuuiorous grandsons — and it is imi)ossible 
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cfttiinato the; I’urthcr division among tlio still more numerous great- 
grandsons. 

When the late Prossunno Coomar Tagore attempted to 
settle the question bj tcstamcntaiy devise, our countrymen were 
doubtless elated with the jirospect of Hindoo estatcs-tail. The atten- 
tion of the Supreme Council itself was rous(jd by sneli a nov(!l and 
bold attempt. The legislature had hitherto resisted all impor- 
tunities to deal with the law of Hindoo Wills. It was desirous of 
leaving that law to be settled by judicial constructions. But it could 
no longer withhold iis interference after the publication of 
Prossunno Oioniar’s Will, following again as it did closely on the 
heels of two other Wills, containing similar, though not so 
extra \^agant, dispositions of property. The consequence was the 
legislative enactment of a rule against perpetuity. 

This rule was fomided on the English law ot* perpetuity — 
a life or lives and 18 years (or the term of a minority) afterwards. 
The action taken by the British Indian Association on tlui occasion, 
wc must regret in the interests of our country. It scanjcdy did honor 
to the educated Bengali community. That Associat ion had anioiig its 
officers those who had eitlicr personal interests at stak(?, or who had 
been already committed by those interests to cx])ressions of ()])inion 
directly contrary to the dcmiaiids set forth in their memorial. It 
is not for us to pry into the relations existing bctwciui the British 
Indian Association and the Jlindoo Palriot. But there have 
appeared from time to time authenticated intimations that the editor 
of the Patriot is also the assistant Secretary of the Association, and 
there is not a man in all India who donbts that the Patriot is the 
organ of the Association. Now, it so happened that when 
Mr. Justice Phear delivered on the 1st April 1869 a judgment 
on the Tagore Will by which tlie licir-at-law was excluded and 
the estate declared to be the absolute inheritanee of the ullimato 
taker,” (t. <?. a son of Rajah Jotender Mohim Tagore if ho left any 
at his death) the Patriot of the following Monday hailed the decision 
by a flourish of trumpets, and confidently declared tliat tli('< 
'Hindoo community was eluted with joy at the judgment of Mr. 
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Justice Phcar — that all the fears and apprehensions as to tlie 
extent of testamentary power which had been excited by M r* 
Justice Markby’s upsetting Kajah"Hadlmkant’s Will, were entirely 
allayed, and that Mr. Phear’s decision had given rest to the Hindoo 
mind which had been agitated and alarmed by the fate of Ajiurva 
Krishna's and Radhakant's Wills. 

Now, Mr. Justice Phear’s judgment in the Tagore caso 
ix'straimxl perpetuity still more tightly tlia-ii the Hindoo Wills Act 
subs(X|uently did. Mr. Phcar would notallow an inheritance to be 
left in abeyance a day longer than the close of a life or lives in 
bt'ing. The Hindoo Wills Act allowed 18 years longer. The 
ditler(!nc(^ app(*arcd seriously ])alpable in a case which Mr. Phcar 
had to(hx*id(} within tlie last twelve* months on tlK^iaw as it existed 
before the Hindoo Wills Act. Referring to the rule he had himself 
j)ro])ound(Ml in the Tagore case, he voided a testamentary gift 
which was devised totakeeftect a few years (less than 18) after the 
termination of a life in being. A becjiKJst, which would have been 
protecttxl had it come under Mr. Stephen’s Act, was disallowed 
because it went beyond Mr. Pheai'’s rule. 

We therefore rogn't the inconsistency in those who had 
extolh^l Mr. Justic(i Phear’s decision in the Tagore case as a 
national boon, and yet afterwards became leaders of a movement 
against Mr. Stephen’s Hindoo Wills Act. W as this honourable in 
the parliament of the nation,” or “ the opposition” that watches 
the proceedings of the local (jovernment? It certainly could do 
no credit to tlui Hindoo race, that its “ parliament” poured in- 
■jvectives in 1870 on Mr. Stejdieii for enacting a rule against 
^perpetuity, not more stringent than that to which the h'gislator 
.himself was personally subject, when ‘‘the parliamentary” leaders 
themselves had lavished so much praise in 1HG9 on Mr. Phear 
? for a judgment which laid a still greater restriction on i>cr|K‘tuity 
^than Mr. Stephen’s law. 

^ No one can regret more than we do the rapid declension of 
; wealthy families in our country. But it cannot I)c remedied by a 
mere law of unrestricted periH'tii it v. Kven the restricted rule o( 
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Mr. Plicar, and still more the Hindoo Wills Act, would ho a 
siitHcient j)rotoction of landed health, if only it could bo ndievod of 
the law of equal rifvlits of sons — and if sons were not multipliablc by 
polygamy andtlie law of adoption. Had it not boon for this last 
mentioned law, the princely estate of Rajah Nobokissen would 
have desceiidod in its integrity to his son Rajah Rajkissen, and 
Rajkissen’s estate would not have been subject to decimation but 
for the law of polygamy. 

17M M// 1872. 



S( )XX ETS. A DU K AM. 

I. 

Twns a swoot ilrcnin, — iiiethon^ht at ovo 1 lay 
Str(^tchM by a ^rand pavilion, the blue sky 
IS(iTdd(?d witli stars sorvod mt' for canojn'. 

The fIo\v<‘r-j<;(Mnrn’d ^rass for c-arpot 1*1011 and oin . 
f\)nntains around inado inusio in their })Iay, 

* And anot‘1 forms before nie flitted by. 

Amon;; them there was one, wlioso (puMudy (we 
Was fixM on mine ; — at last 1 heard her say : — 
Com(‘, follow me, and I will haul Ihet; wlnaa' 

The droo])iiie‘ willows kiss th(^ haunted stream, 

“ And sih'iiee seals the boundless realms of air, 

“ A ])lae(^ for such as thee to muse and dr(*am, — 
Then^ ’neath the hazel bush or witeh-ohn tre(', 
Htraufre souf^s, ne.\*r heard before, Fll sini^to thee*’* — 

II. 

“ ^‘^wi'et Spirit ol‘ Komaiu;e, 1 know thee now," — 
(’Twas thus in dream tlu* lad\ I addr(^st , — ) 

“ By the palm braiieh on thy soft bosom jiresl. 
And by tlie star which oft liters on thy brow ; - 
I’ve sought tlu*o, when stern Duty did allow, 

“ Oftem by lonely tarn and on the crest 
‘‘ Of si halt hills, when, issuirif^ from the west, 

“■ Tlie breeze slu)ok odours from each loaded bouiih." — 
— I followed her, — and o! the ballads rare, 

And legends (piaiut I listen’d to spell-hound. 

Till the sharp music ot‘tlio chill iiiirht air 

Awaken’d me ; — startled T look’d around, -- 
TiO ! S})encer fallen from my listless hand, 

And darkness in the air and o’er the land 1 — 
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THE TEAKS OF MAN, 

Fi'otn thp (Jernuni of (wrtin^ 

^Inidon, thon see me weeping? 

All; tlic tears from woinan^s <?yes 
Se(mi like <^{cw of heavtm transliiccntj 

Whieli on Howcr-cups ^lisTnin^ lies, 

Whetlior shed in night’s deep darkness, 
Or when morn laughs on the j)lainy 
Those hrio'ht drops refresh tlie floweret , 
Soon slie lifts her head a^ain, 

Hnt th<' tears of Man resemble 
Cost I n o iim of Arahy, 

In tlio tr<‘(‘'s deep chamber hidden, 

A1 i, ii s(‘]dom flowt^th free, 

Tlu^ii must strike the weapon deeply, 
Fi(n’e<^ tlic bark^s impervious fold, 
Then that generous stream will issue. 
Pure' and precious, uncoiitroU’d. — 


O. C. Dutt. 
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PRACTICAL EDUCATION.^ 


Afler the dark period of dodino of <mr audoid litornturo, afior 
years of misrule and oppression, the subject of our education a^ a 
matter of public policy first received recognition under our present 
Government : lor this we cannot bo too grateful. No one fostered 
with greater care and more imceasing attention tin? development 
of this great element in our advancement, than the noble philau- 
thropisti whoso memory we are assembled this first day of Juno 
to honor. Long will his name live amongst us and be cherished 
with enduriug affection. 

Within the limited space allotted to us, it is impossible to 
give a fair description of the progress of education amongst 
us; neither is it necessary to do so with any degree ol' accuracy for 
our present purpose. 

We also do not propose to enlarge on the educational policy of 
Government, as enunciated and acted upon at diffci*ont times. 
This is a subject which may well bo left to the care of our politi- 
cians of the day. It would be sufticieiit for us to indicate, as occa- 
sion may arise, such particular features in the progress of education, 
and such distinguishing points in Government policy as matters 
of fact, as may tend to elucidate the solution of the question 
before us. 

At the time when David Haro lived and worked, it had been 
rcsohed to imbue the native mind with a knowledge of western 
science and western literature. It was thouglit that these alotie 
could fnjc it from the mists of ignorance which enveloped it, bring 
ill the dawn of reawakening knowledge, and make the possessor an 
useful and worthy member ol' society. 

It must not also be forgotten that one main ])omt in the policy 
of Government was to provide a cheap agency for condu(;iing the 
subordinate duties of administratioo,^-ehoaper than the agency 

This paper was road at the last Hare Amiivcrsary Meeting l)y Ikibu 
Iswar Cliaudru Mitra, Deputy Magistrate of Baraset. 
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whicli could 1)0 iiii[)()rtctl from A wish jil.so to i>[iv(5 the 

native? some share in tlio adininistnition of this eoimtry, a share 
wliieh unde'r ))revious Govern inonts ho had largely eiijuyod, seemed 
to luivo iuHiieiuted the actions of those who laid the foundation oi'. 
that system wliicli is now btiarin^ siudi rieli and varied Iriiit. 

At tlie time of whicli w(i are sptaikin^, tlie demand for honest 
W(;ll-])aid employment was neither general nor gre!»t. Generally, 
our wants w('r(i miudi fewer than at present. In the interioi- the 
land-holdei-s were all ]x)wcrfiil, and the middle class(?s, as the most 
intelligent classes of the eommunity, furnislujd the service with 
Dewans, Peshkars, Molsudd(?('s, aiid Mohurers, whose salary eonnt- 
lal as nothing in their estimation and that of their neighhours, 
whose lai'ge gains from ]>erquisites gave them an income IVom 
which tliey could maintain hosts of relatives and dejamdents in 
idleness. In citio« and towns the rich enj(ryed the loaves and 
fishes ofofKeial life. Some found employment in suhordinato posi- 
tions under Government, and many profitable ])erths under inci- 
chants and traders. 

What was the sort of (;diieation suitea to the times ? 

A general education in English Literature and Science, hut 
mainly in the tornun*, em'ich(?d and improved t.h(‘ mind, gave the 
higher el:iss(>s a degree oi' knowledge which tittetl them I’or inter- 
eoiirs(? with English ofH(t(‘rs and English mm'chants, madi? indivi- 
dual nu‘ni!)ers of the middle classes fit to hold witli honesty and 
en'dit important ])osts under Goverimiont, and iitted somt' for sueli 
sj)eeial diitiiss as they could perform upon a short tliough nut re- 
gular training in them, 

• This (idueation hore excellent fruit, Tlu? bright galaxy of 
names wliieh one can recount, of names distinguished in sev^'ral 
paths of lif<*, is a sulheient index of the extent of benefit which a 
general education in Eiiglisli Literature and Seieiua? conferred at 
lh<? time on tliis side of our country. We hav(^. still ujnoiigst us 
distinguished scholars in Divinity and languag(;s. We had our 
^uce<‘ssj'ul mmeliants and our ornaments to tlie native Bar; we 
IniN'e our leaders with enlarged and varied views on public questions 



rtnd public polity ; wc hud di.stiiio’uisliod Judnf(;s, KSurvoyors, 
Jlcvoimc and Excise officers ; we have still witli us finnnei(‘rs ol* 
ability and retin^d executive oflicers honorc'd by the Gov(n*n- 
ment ; we have philologers and Eno;lish scholars of wiih^ reputation- 

8iieh were tlic r(?sults of the system of education adopted in 
the days of David Hare, an education which, in the ]anirua;^e of 
the prestmt tonics, may be called high education. Who can 
d(‘ny that gentlenum of the calibre indicaitcd and their (*omj)eers 
lamelited, and many of them are still Ixmefi ting, not only them- 
s(‘lv(5S but tluar countrynum at large; ? The; inllucnce ol' many of 
th(‘m is felt to this day in matters adee.ting thowtail of our commu- 
nity. Ev(‘n in those; days which we* can cliaracterize; as the early 
])erie)d of English eHlucatiem in this country, the jua'cssity of giving 
some e;s])e;cial education to our young men Avas fe*lt. Posts of 
rcsjionsibility and adeapi ate emoluments in the Re;venue De;j)artmcnt 
reepiiring knowledge e)f mensuration, surveying, and similar aj)])oint- 
nieuts, though not so well paid, in the Judieaal re([uiring a knowledge 
ol'hiw, w(;re at the dispe)8al e>f* Ge>vernment. Drawing and 8urve;y- 
ing classes aeicordingly came into existemce', and though there were; 
no classes for teaediing law, a systeau e)f e;xamination was in e)pera- 
tion for inducing young mem to acejuire a knowledge of the re;gu- 
lations, constructions and earcular orders, and thus fitting themi for 
oflicein the duelicial Department. 

The wants of the; Government in the departmeait of Medicine, tlie 
necessity of ^>upplementiiig highly paid Europesan skill in the heading 
art, by native and theretbre cdieaper agency, led to the foundation of 
the Menlical Colle'ge, one of the noblest institutions in the; country. 
Superstitious j)re‘judice;s stood in the way of its advanc'emieml. The 
prospeeds of success in life which the institution Avaslike-ly to olfer 
to its alumni, were not apparent, and stipends had to be granted to 
students to induce them to prose;cute their studies. 

Our early ])eriod of education may be sale I to have close'd with 
the death of David Hare, the closing year of whose litb \vitness<‘d the 
vigemons ])rosecution of the (,‘xisting scheme e)f education under 
a system of scholarships then first introduced. 
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It was cijntcmplatcd that these scholarships would induce 
young men to remain longer in College than they usually did, and 
tlius enable them to drink deeper of the stream of knowledge which 
was /lowing from the west. The liict is that a vast impnijje was 
given to education, and the sphere of its action was widely 
extended. ^ 

It IS very well known that our richer classes furnish very few 
students to the higher forms of our Colleges. Knowledge must 
certainly be sought for its own sake, but the fact must not be con- 
cealed that the main incentive to education is a desire to fit our- 
selves for ^ the struggles of life. We live in a matter-of-fact 
world, and the aim of our life is how to successfully (;opc with its 
ills, and to make our path through it smooth and pleasant. A high 
and proper appreciation of this aim should induce our rich men, just 
as much as otliers, to appreciate the benefits of education, because 
our path through this world depends not merely on the extent of 
our worldly goods ; but human nature is the sjime all the world 
over, and just as the younger scions of the English aristocracy 
are more keenly alive to the benefits of education than their more 
fortunate brothers under the law of primogeniture, so it is the great 
middle classes of this country that apj)reciate more strongly the 
necessity of education than the sons of wealthy landholders who 
under our laws share ecjually in their ancestor's property. 

The r(!sult of the s[)read of education was that the demand 
lor lucrative and honest employment became greater. The vast 
improvement in tluiir moral tone which an intelhH;tuaI and high 
education effected, and whicli such education only can effect, in our 
young men, made them look down upon the low salaried though 
really well paid posts in the subordinate branches of' the public 
services in the interior. They had therefore to look to the great 
public offices for positions befitting their attainments. Corruption 
also began to be ])ut down by our high public officers, and solitary 
posts of position luid respectable emoluments in the Mofussil began 
to fall to their lot. With the sj>road of education there arose 
naturally a daily iucrcasing demand ibr teachers, and these 



lionorablo ami ro^pocinhlo posts oivo nn opening Ibr oni])loyinont. 
The subordinate ma^istra(iy, then for the first time croatcMl, wont 
to meet partly the aspirations of our y«nn;nr m(‘n, — aj^pointinonts 
to similar posts of responsibility in the Revenue Departmejit 
having become few and far between. 

A system of regular instruction in law inaugurated in the 
Presidency' College helped our alumni' in ent(iring the Subordinatt^ 
Judicial 8(?rvice and the native Bar which began just to 1 m^ ap])ro- 
ciat(‘(l. The o])portunities, which the men educated in the Medi- 
cal College had for public employment and successful private 
])ractic.o, made instriudion in that institution sought afte.r, and wo 
had the spectacle of niimorous free students in place of the stii>en- 
diary young men of former days. An Enginecu'ing College giving 
prosj)octs ()i‘ employment in the Public; Works Department was 
opened. We may fairly say that at the time wo speak of, what with 
a high general education, and special education in Law, M(;diciuc and 
Ci\ il Engineering, the as])irations of our young me i for worldly- 
progress were fairly met. 

We are now, wo may say, launched in the days of University 

education : What is now our position, wliat are our prospects 

and what our requirements ? 

Education has spread more widely than before. Young men 
with degrees are annually leaving the University in numbers. 
The numbers of undergraduates passed in the Entrance and in the 
]Jttle-go are even greater. Education will spread miudi more 
widely even than now. The numbers of our graduates and under- 
graduates will be greater by hir than what we luiv'C at present. 
Notwithstanding the claims of imiss education, a subject which 
must naturally demand more and more the attention of our rulers, 
high education must progress. It is necessary for our iuUdloctual 
and moral improvement as a nation. If errors are to disappear 
and prejudices are to be removed, if our minds are to be enri(;hed, 
and a high standard of rectitude is to be obtained, we must have 
high education. But we must see how it may be made useful 
for the purposes of life to the generality of its recipients. 



ns now ('xainiiio the j)rospocts wliicli onr yohno- moii 
linvc l)ei()re Uk'iiu The Suhordimito Executive Service, once tlu^ 
best and most prized service; on this side of' India, has very lew 
aj)poiiitments to bestow (‘very yeiir. The ])rizos in the Education 
l)(^partm(‘nt are now fewer llian belore. Tlu^ shears have been 
a])plied to the public offices, and suitable a])p()intinents can with 
ditfienlty bi^ secured in citi(‘?i, and in the towns in the interior : 
Trad{' is dull and mercantile oflices ofler now l(;ss op])ortunities of' 
ijrivin^ young men employment than they formerly did. In the 
departimait of Law, the subordinate judicial service with a 
liberal scale of ])ay gives certainly ano])<ming to the best educated 
of onr young men, but the appenntments in it can lUivcT keep 
pace with the number of' B. If s we have on onr hands. Most ol' 
th(‘S(‘ young men liave of course joined the Bar of tlie lligii (4)urt 
on the apjxdlate sid(‘, and of District Courts in the interior, but 
litigation lias decreased, and the nninlxT of h‘gal advisors has 
increased, and the days of the Romaprasads and Ameer Alis, of 
Humbhoo Naths and Kislieu Kishores, who reaped golden har- 
vests from tlieir clkmts, from year to year, are gon(‘, |)erhaps never 
to return. 

The roll of Attorneys at law has also increased, and we no 
longcT hear of succM'ssful practitioners like a Roma Ntith Law or 
Grisliclinnder Banerjee. In the days of tlic old ^Sadar Dewanny and 
Nizamut Ada whit, Jiow a thing of tlie jiast, even tlieir old domicile 
is now gone, even in the first days of the High Court, Barristm-sand 
Vakeels, Attorneys in law and A/'yoye^ the pale of law, W(>mean the 
mokhtears, had ample scope for profitable occupation. But now' we 
find the attorneys trespassing on the rightsoftho Vakeels, the 
latter attempting to attack tlui preserves oi‘ the former, and all bent 
upon driving out of the fiidd the innocent iiiokhtcar with his per- 
quisites and his commissions. We even w itness the spectacle of 
gentlemen enrolled in the High Court, pleading in the inferior 
Courts in the interior. In referring to them we must be distinctly 
und(*rstood as not at all washing to depreciate their position. On 
the contrary all honor is due to them for their manly conduct 
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and want of false pride in attempting to carve out for themselv(‘s 
ii position . from beginnings howsoever ^nall. We refer to the 
sptic^cle only as shewing which way the wind blows, as shewing 
that the paths ol' law are no longer strewn with golcL We liavt^ 
come to the Treta Yxiga of Law or the age of silver. 

Let us turn now to the profession of medicine. Against tin; 
stipendiary students of the early and the free students ot‘ the 
second period, we have now students paying their tuition fees in 
the Medical College. Against some score and half paying young 
men studying in the English Department ten years ago,, we have 
now more than six times the number. 

The increase in the subordinate medical staff of Go\'ern- 
ment has certainly not kept pace with th(i number of young men 
annually sent out by the Colleges as competent practitioners of the 
hiMiling art. The law of demand and supply has certainly curtail- 
ed their income from private practice. The corporation of jus- 
tici?s are certainly also to blame for having interfered with tlunr 
gains in Calcutta, once a hot bed of disease and death, by bring- 
ing pure water within the reach of the poorest Inhabitants ; and 
Dengue is beyond their control. 

In Engineering the prospects are also not quite cheering. 
Young men, passed as Assistant Engineers, are content if they 
can get an Overseership in the lowest grade. The reduction in the 
expenditure of the Public Works Department of late years, has 
seriously affected the prospects of those who have been brought up 
in the Engineering College. The proposed local establishments 
will give some relief, but it will be more than counterbalanced by 
our daily increasing demands. 

( To be continued. ) 



MAN DEFINKD. 


L(K*k<i's Esfint/ m the Human UnderHanding has, it would seem, 
seen its best days already. His arguments about licasonin^ and 
jSagacity will not hold water at a time when the entire scieiu^e of the 
mind is undergoing a coin plet(^ revolution. There are some remarks, 
however, of tin? writei' in (jucstioii, which are evidently destined to 
survive the battery of the fast(?st go-aheads of the German school—- 
1 allude to his remarks on Definition. “ Definition,” says he, 
“ being nothing but making another understand by words what 
“ idea the tenn defined stands for, a definition is but made by 
“ enumerating those simple ideas that are combined in the significa- 
tion of the term defined: and if instead of such an enumeration 
‘‘ men have accustonuHi themselves to use the next general term, 
** it has not been out of necessity or for greater clearness, but for 
quickness and dispatch sake.” Indeed the world is indebted 
for most of the mischief existing in it to mistakes or confusions (d' 
ideas. Mistakes, grave or gay, have, at times, led men to extra- 
vagance, alternately contributing to mirth or soitow, not confined to 
particular spots or individuals, but extending to undiscovered re- 
gions and unborn generations, cruelly robbing patriots au(J 
philanthropists, ])oliticians and statesmen, heroes and philoso- 
phers, of the credit due to their benevolent intentions. Where the 
ideas are correct and distinct, there is no chance of failure in sad- 
dling the right beast or hitting the right nail on its head. It is only 
when our notions of objects are vague and hazy that we make fools 
of ourselves by dejniting our noses to forbidden corners, and our 
fingers to pigeon-pies belonging to our neighbours. High Heaveii 
would have been spared inundations of aromatic; angelic tears forced 
by tantasfcic oscillations between ]mmh Simon Purcs and real 
Simon Pures ; pious Christendom would have been saved thevidu- 
minous Comedy of Errors daily pcrpetraletl in Acts one thousand 
and one, and Beenes as numberless as 
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**Lociists, warping on the eastern wind, 

That o’er the realms of impious Pharaoh hung 
Like night, and darkened all t^e land (d‘ Nile," 
did purblind mortals but stoop to what they understand. ' 

It is very evident,’ answered Don Quixote, ‘ that thou nvt 
not versed in the business of adventures ; they are giants ; and 
if thou art afraid, get thee aside and pray, whilst I cn<>:agc with 
** them in fierce and unequal combat.’ So saying, he clapped spurs 
“ to his steed, notwithstanding the cries his squire sent after him, 
assuring him that they were certainly windmills, and not giants. 
But he was so fully possessed that they wore giants, that he 
neither heard the outcries of his squire Sancho, nor yet discerned 
what tlicy were, though ho was very near them, but went on 
crying aloud, ‘ Fly not, yc cowards and vile caitiffs ; for it is a 
single knight who assaults you,” Noble sentiments iliese, and 
well worthy of the great genius who expressed them. After 
having been dubbed a knight, he could uot, with propriety, shrink 
from danger. Boldly to meet an enemy, however formidable, be- 
came imperative-compulsory, aye as compulsory as the study of the 
Physical Sciences in the Bengal School Curriculum. With what 
indescribable dignity and unflinching devotion to the cause under- 
taken he advises Sancho ! — If thou art afraid, get thee aside and 
pray, whilst I engage with them in fierce and unequal combat.” The 
challenge to the foe is admirable. “Fly not, ye cowards and vile 
caitiffs ; for it is a single knight that assaults you.” The onset 
is far superior to any recorded in history, ancient or modern, sacred 
or profane. In spite of these recommendations, however, tlic cam- 
paign suffers materially on account of a slight conlusion of ideas. 
A beardless youth, Malcolm Greaine, crosses a small lake without a 
ferry, in a fit of spleen, and bards and biographers set about to immor- 
talise the fete iu prose and rhyme. Here we find an endless waving 
sea obstructing a knight in his search after adventures. He scouts 
the idea of succumbing under such difficulties, and makes up his 
mind to swim it over. His friends remonstrate — his relatives rend the 
skies with loud lamentations. Amidst universal sobs and tears, 



like a rock, unmoved and immovable, our hero carries his design iiilo 
effect. “ If you all will not,” says he, “ make the attempt 1 will.” 
Just observe for a moment the natural sympathy between those 
two master minds ! The same strong sense of duty, the same pro- 
found contempt of danger, the same complete abnegation of self, 
imperturbable and invulnerable. Both above the influence of acci- 
dents, strangers alike to fear or flattery, to vacillation and irresolu- 
tion. “ If you all will not make the attempt 1 will.” This said, 
dauntless he plunges ! This is the very sublime of chivalry, you 
doubtless would exclaim ; but the moment you discover that it was 
but a waving cornfield that received the hero, the spell is broken, 
and sublimity gives place to mirth and derision. As before, all 
this is for mere confusion of ideas. 

Much may, it must be admitted, be said in extenuation of such 
miscarriages, considering tlie poetical nature of the parties con- 
cerned. That both Don Quixote and his friend were living heroic 
poems nobody will have the hardihood to deny. Pure poetry both. 
Not the rulor-and-compass poetry of Dr. Johnson, as dry as 
broomsticks, but Macaulay’s poetry, producing frenzy that makes 
the bumper house in the maidan suspend its breath, and, with 
harassing anxiety await the result of Othello’s threat. Our play- 
goers know very well, as knows the new born babe mewling and 
puking in the nurse’s arms, that a murder iu the Theatre Royal, 
with Mr. Wauchope at the top of the Polices, and his splendid staff 
of Pakiraimlas^ serenading, now and then, here and there, is a 
thing physically and morally impossible. Yet the blanched face 
of every individual present clearly shows that the dagger is being 
plunged in reality. It is in the highest degree absurd to suppose 
that association with the Ezra street murder produces the effect. 
For, in the first place, the audience has no leisure to compare at 
the time, and, what is still more to the point, Ezra street is not 
Theatre Royal, noris Theatre Roya-1 Ezra Street. But the sceptical 
world is loath to give the heroes the credit of the frenzy, and is 
doggedly determined to call a wind-mill a wind-mill, and a corn- 
field a corn-field. Too much care cannot, therefore, be taken 
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to prevent confusions of ideas by proper definitions. If sfiJigt 
oversights in cases of inanimate objects are attended with such 
distressing results, woeful indeed niut^t be the catastrophe arising 
out of oversights with regard to human beings. To mistake one 
Dromio for another causes mischief enough. The interview 
evolves a lengthy chapter of pantomimes as dull as Paley’s chapter 
on Miracles, and culminates in a demand for metalic marks from 
parties who had but marks of the lash to return. But who will 
describe the shame and confusion wlum one Antipholus is lodged 
where another Antipholus ought to have been. It is for this reason 
doubtless that Pope says : — 

“ The proper study of mankind is man.” 

The task of defining man is not, however, an easy one. Our erudite 
Locke himself has failed. “I think,” says he, “that to one who desired 
“ to know what idea the word ‘man’ stood for ; if it should be said, 
“ that man was a solid extended substance, having life, sense, spon- 
“ taneous motion, and the faculty of reasoning, 1 doubt not but the 
“ meaning of the term ‘man’ would be as well understood, and tho 
“ idea it stands for be at least as clearly made known, as when it 
“ is defined to be a “ rational animal.” It does not evidently re- 
quire an uncommon penetration to discover that whatever has 
been predicated above of “ man,” may, with as much truth, be 
predicated of an “ orang outang,” the faculty of reasoning not 
excepted. For, according to his own showing, reasoning consists 
of four parts. “ The first and highest is the discovering and finding 
“ out of proofs ; the second, the regular and methodical disposition of 
“ them, and laying them in a clear and fit order, to make their con- 
“ ncxion and force be plainly and easily perceived ; the third is 
“ the perceiving their connexion ; and the fourth, a making a 
“ right conclusion.” Now, present a plantain to an orang outang, 
and he will go through the whole process as correctly as any LL. D. 
that over arrogated to himself the faculty of reasoning to the ex- 
clusion of his fellow creatures. He proves that tho object in hand 
is a plantain by a series of negations similar to that by whicli Dr. 
Charles proves a case of Dengue ; he disposes it as mctlmdically 
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as docs an able General his forces just before the attack ; he por- 
<Jeives the connexion between that disposition and the final conclu- 
sion, and then beautifully concludes by putting the plantain into 
his mouth. If this is not maintaining entire the four parts alluded 
to, nine-tenths of mankind must be denied the much coveted 
faculty, and, with them will he included, koresco referens, your 
most obedient and humble servant, the present writer. 

Another, philosopher defines man to be a laughing animal. 
This shows how geniuses and jacka.sses are nearly allied. Here 
we see a poor devil unnecessarily pressing himself between the 
horns of a formidable dilemma. For, if the award of rationality 
depended on a parade of teeth, our first cousin Mr. Monkey 
would stand double first in the classification. Approach him when- 
ever you will, with fair or foul intent, there is the same show of 
welcome at your service. While on the other hand, if a want 
of the display involved the forfeiture of a claim to jnanhood, the 
philosopher’s own grand-fiithcr has Ibrfeited that claim, and must 
be struck off the roll, not having a single hone white, black or 
brown to show from one end of either jaw even unto th(^ other. 
But the funniest definition is that which makes man a fire-making 
animal ; inasmuch as it turns the whole fabric; of human knowledge 
as now existing, at once uj» side down. Adam made no fire — he was 
no man. The Paradise Lost is a baseless fiction ; Milton is a fool ; 
mediation a nursery tale ; and the Scriptures worse than Unedo 
Tom’s Cabin ! 

Then what is man? He is animal at any rate. We have 
the g^nsj and all that wc want is the differentia. Anglers tell us 
that they often have excellent sport with the same identical fish. 
In other words, when the hook is taken out once, the past is com- 
pletely forgotten. The inafi and his victim arc friends again, and 
the bait is as eagerly swallowed again as in the first instance. 
Nor does my dog, Toby, bear any grudge. When it interferes with ' 
my serious avocations, I administer a gentle kick ; and, kew it goes 
to the kennel, 1 whistle for him when I am at leisure, and^ there 
be is at my feet licking, jumping and frisking as if nothing 



unpleasant had taken place. Not so iny Zanah, Tlie little great man, 
ever armed witl^liis sceptre, goes about breaking my pots and pans 
to assert his lordship of the creation. I reason, remonstrate, 
atid threaten, but I reason, remonstrate, and threaten in vain. 
Provoked beyond measure, at last, 1 pinch his ears, and away 
Zanah flies in a hiift’. Zanah ! Zanah ! Zanah ! I cry myself hoarse. 
Having eyes Zanah will not .see, having ears he will not hear, and 
liavinjr understanding he will not understand. Zanah bears me 
a grudge, at h'ast fur full twenty-four hours. Here is the 
dijfeveniia, Man is a Grmhje-bearmj animal. 
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THE ‘‘CHITCHAT CLUB/ 


. • 


JULY MEETING. 

Air. CampbeWs Educational Policy, 


[ Note by the Editor. We are indebted to th(3 courtesy of a 
literary friend, who is himself a member of the Chit Chat Cluh^ for 
the following very interesting account of its last meeting. For the 
benefit of those of our readers who may not have heard of the ex- 
istence of that Club, wo may remark that the Chit Chat Club is 
composed of a considerable number of highly intelligent Bengali 
gentlemen, who meet together, once a month, in the garden-house 

of Rajah which is well known to be one of the most 

pleasant and beautiful of our suburban retreats. It is called the? 
Chit Chat Cluby because it is neither a political association like the 
British Indian Association, nor a literary or scientific society, nor 
a Debating Club, in the usual sense of that phrase, in which essays 
are read and remarks are made upon them ; it is simply a sort ol 
social reunion where the members meet together as friends, and enjoy 
a familiar chat on some of the important topics of the day, political, 
social, moral and religious. Tliough the number of members is 
large, there are only about half a dozen gentlemen who gerenilly 
engage in conversation ; the rest for the most part listen in silence. 

The oldest of these six gentlemen, and the one to whoso opinions 
the assembly probably pays the greatest deference, is Babu Radha 
Krishna Banerjea who, from his appearance, must be nearly sixty 
years old. He began learning English, long before the establish- 
ment of the Hindoo College, under Mr. Sherburne, an East Indian 
gentleman who, in those early days, had made it his vocation to 
give instruction in English to the sons of the Bengali gentry in 
their houses. Radha Krishna remedied the defects of his education 
by assiduous study, and though he never beiMime an accurate 
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Englii=ili scholar, he was noted for good sense, his mocleration 
and liis sound iiidgmeiit. • 

TJw next meniher, Bahii Pyari Charid Basil, about fi fly y(‘ars 
of age, M as brought up at the old Jlindoo College, and belongc'd 
to that brighi band of young men avIio, headed by the late It isik 
Krishna Mallik, shed such lustre upon the Coll(‘ge in its youthful 
days. A good scholar and a graceful writiT, he was by no im^aus 
a duent speaker. He did not iiiuch speak at the meetings of the 
Club ; but Mduuiever ho o])ened his lips, all admired the jiisiness 
and originality of liis remarks. 

Balm Joya (jro])al (dliosha is a very influential memlx'r of t lu^ 
C/iit Chat Clali. A distiiigiiishod student of the Presidency 
College, an M. A. and Ik L. of the Calcutta Universitv, lie is 
known to be a tine Knglish scholar, and to ])ossoss the gift of 
elo(|uenco in no ordinary degree ; but so ardent is Ins disposition, and 
so impetuous his character, that he is often betrayed into undue 
warmth of language. He is about thirty years old. 

Babu Syama Ohanm Chatterjea, a distinguished graduate 
from the Dacca College, seems to be a copy of Babu Java Gopal 
Choaha, bating only his intellectual force and fire. He filways 
says ditto to Mr. Burke.” Babu Jadu Nath Mitra, f)!' nejirly 
the same age with Jay a Gopal, was brought up at the Calcutta 
Free Church Institution, and gained high honours in Moral philo- 
sophy. He was not a brilliant debater, but he commanded the 
respect of fhe assembly by perfect sincerity, his love of truth, 
and his singular modesty. 

Maulavi Imdad Ali, who had been educated at the Hooghly 
College, was a Mahornedan gentleman of excellent parts. Though 
he expressed himself in English with considerable hasitati *n, his 
observations were characterized by shrewdness, and every oue 
felt that, at the Club, he was not an unworthy representative of 
the Mahornedan community. 

With these remarks we beg to introduce to the reader the 
following account of the proceedings of the July meeting of the 
Vhit Chat Club. We need hardly add that we do not hold 
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ourselves responsible for the language used by tho interlocutors in 
the Dialogue.] * 

As Babu Jaya Gopal Ghosha entered the room, where the 
meetings of the Club are usually held, Babu Hadha Krishna 
Banerjea, accosting him, said — “ Well, what’s the nows, Jaya 
Jaya. ‘‘News! why, have you not heard it? Mr. Campbell has 
set the Hooghly on fire.” [Megna on fire.” 

Syama. “ The Hooghly only ? He has set the Padma and tho 
Radha. “ Why, of what new outrage has Mr. Campbell again 
been guilty? How is it, Jaya, that you, along with a 
great many of onr educated country men, have become so 
greatly prejudiced against Mr. Campbell. I look upon 
George Campbell as about the ablest and most hard- 
working Lieutenant-Governor wo have yet had. We 
had dinner-giving Lieutenant-Governors, and fiddling 
Lieutenant-Governors; but Mr. Campbell works like a 
horse, or rsther like a steam-engine in pantaloons, for 
the good of the country.’* 

Jaya. “ No one doubts Mr. CampoU’s activity. But he is active 
in a wrong way. You remember two words expressed 
Lord Lawrenoe’sforeign policy — “Masterly inactivity.” 
Mr. Campbell’s educational policy may also be expressed 
in two words— MrscHiEVous Activity. 0 ! he is ruin- 
ing the country ! He has already shut up four Col- 
leges, and is laying the axe at the root of high education.*’ 
Syama. “His educational policy is pernioious in the extreme— 
it is ruinous!” 

Radha. “Now, ray friends, I have heard enough of that sort of 
stuff. Don’t he led away by passion and blind prejudice. 
Let us reason together and see whether Mr. Campbell 
is such an enemy to high education as yon represen t 
him to be?” 

Jaya, “ Have you seen the Memorial of the British Indian Asso- 
ciation to the Viceroy on the subject of Mr. Oarapbell’s 
educational policy ? ” 
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lladha. ‘‘I Lave seen it, and I have wonderod whafc it all meant 
I have great respect for some members of the 
British Indian Association, but I must say that the 
Association has been ill-advised in sending up such a 
Memorial.'* 

Jaya. “ Ill-advised, indeed ! I expect the Viceroy will give a 
wigging to the Lieutenanb-dovernor.’* 

lladha. “ The wigging may possibly come at the Greek Kale nda 
but in the meantime it is not unlikely that the Under- 
secretary to the Home Department will write to the 
Honorary Secretary of the British Indian Association in 
the following strain : “ Sir, 1 have been request- 
ed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter dated 

iu which you take exception to the educational policy of 
His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. I am 
directed to state in reply that His Excellency the Viceroy 
is satisfied, that His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor is 
not opposed to what you call high education, and that 
His Honour’s policy is iu harmony with the spirit of the 
Education Despatch of 1854. ** That, 1 think, will be 
the reply of the Govemor-Gonoral to the Memorial of 
the British Indian Association.” 

Jaya. “ Nonsense! outrageous nonsense! 1 have a better opinion 
of the Governor- General. Why, don’t you kuow that it 
was Lord Northbrook, when Under Secretary to Lord 
Halifax', that drafted the Education Dcspach of 1854 
which has been justly called the Charter of Indian 
Education. ” 

Radha. know that. But how does that fact show that Mr. Camp- 
bell has been violating the principles of that Despatch ?” 

Jaya ‘^As to Mr. Cambell’s violating the principles of the 
Despatch of 1854, and as to his opposition to high educa- 
tion, loox at the fate of the four Oolloges, the Ber- 

hampore, the Kiahnaghur, the Patna and the Sanskrit. 
They were all full Colleges, but they have been degraded 
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to tho rank of First Arts Collegfis, or^ in plain Enf'lish, 
Hi^rh ^Schools,” ' ■ 

Kadha. Well, let us take into consideration the case of each 
of these Colleges. There is the Sanskrit College. Asa 
College for pure Sanskrit learning 1 would be ready to 
defend it against all comers. But latterly it had become, 
almost an ordiriary College, in Avhicli Sanskrit played a 
subsidiary part. And for my part, I never could see 
the beauty of making separate arrangements under the 
same roof for preparing young men for the B. A. degree, 
in former days more attention was paid to Sanskrit in 
the Sanskrit College than at present. The Lieuteuant- 
(Jovernor was, in my opinion, quite justified in sending 
the iJrd and 4th year classes to the Pre>idenoy College 
which is held under the same roof with the Sanskrit. I 
shall leave the case of the Patna College, as I believe it has 
, not been degraded, though it has been somewhat modified. 

As to the Kishnaghur College, I understand that 
there were only nineteen students in the 3rd and 4tli year 
classes; and for teaching th(‘se nineteen students fifteeo 
hundred Rupees were spent every month, that is to say 
the sum of eighty Rupees for each pupil. I must say tliat 
as a tax payer I object to such extravagant expenditure. 
The case of the Berhauipore College is worst of all. In 
the 3rd and 4th year classes, which have been abolished, 
there were only six pupils ; and for teaching these six 
pupils nearly eighteen hundred Rupees were spent every 
month — that is to say, three hundred Rupees for 
. each pupil per measeiu.'’ 

Pyari Cliand. ‘‘ Nonsense ! you must be surely exaggerating. ” 

Kadha. “1 am not at all exaggerating. It is a simple fact that 
the sending away of six lads from the Berhampore 
College has saved Government 1,800 Rupees a month. 
As a tax payer, I say this is a move in the right direction.” 

Pyari. *‘8odo 1. fSo far from blaming the Liouteaaat Governor, 
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I praise him for so courageously doing his duty/* 

daya, ‘‘You, gentlemen, look only to your pockets. You 
don’t care a straw whether the country is going to the 
dogs.*’ 

Eudha. V I bog your pardon, Sir. We are not selfish. We look to 
the interests of the whole empire, and not merely to 
those of half a dozen lads. You do not surely mean to 
say that Goverumeot should spend the sum of Rupees 
1800 a month for teaching six lads. The thing is pre- 
posterous. Those six lads could easily come down to 
Calcutta or Hooghiy for the necessary education, and save 
(iovernmont such absurd extravagance. And as to the 
country going to the dogs, I don't believe it. I believe 
Mr. Campbell is giving a practical turn to education in 
this country." 

Jaya. “ Yes, a highly practical turn ! Riding, swimming, walking ! 

Aud the last Resolution of His Honour insists on caligra- 
phy as a sine qm non to scholarships and all educational 
rewards ! Heavens! to what are we coming?" 

Radha. “ Why, in my opinion, we are coming to the right thing 
at last. Hitherto education in this country was purely 
literary. A boy who knew nothing — absolutely nothing 
— of the commonest natural objects around him, glibly 
quoted Shakspeare, Miltou, Locke and Bacon, probably 
without understanding them. All that is to be changed 
now. The reign of cram is now over, and sham must give 
place to reality. Ornamental knowledge is good for 
those who can afford to have it ; but a knowledge of what 
the Germans tlie call sciences is absolutely 
necessary to all ; and that is what the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor aims at." 

Jadu Nath. “I remember a Scottish clergyman, who was my 
mathematical teacher, often saying, that ‘‘he was the true 
philosopher who could bore with a saw, and saw with a 
gimlet." " 
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Radha. ‘ Ayo. Aye! that is the tiling. That is the thin^ in which 
we Bengalis are deficient, and Mr. Campbell only wishes 
to supply the defect. ” 

Jay a. A wonderfully benevolent man ! ” 

Radha. Well, I don’t know that he is not benevolent in the true 
sense of that word. I hope you, Jaya, will yet be convin- 
ced of this. ” 

Jaya. “ 1 hope so, as you would say, at the Greek Kalends.” 
After this the meeting dispersed. 
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THE MODEL BABOO PAPERS. 

L 

India for tlic non*oflicial An^lo- Indian. 

I am a Bcngli Baboo ; and I possess so many of the virtues 
of tlic class of Baboos that my good friend, the Editor of the 
Pioneer^ would, I make no doubt, call me a model Baboo’’ . lie 
did me the honour, the other day, to call me tadpole,” but as ho 
entirely failed, Avhen called upon by the d/iVw, to justify the uso 
of the epithet, I must make up my mind to go without tlio batra- 
chiau honours conferred upon me by my Allahabad Philos. For 
that matter, he might, with equal reason, have called me an 
isosceles triangle or a rhomboid. The tact is, what a red rag is 
to a Brahmini bull, a Bengali Baboo is to the Allahabad Elitor. 
Whencvijr he comes across me, or any of my tribe, he gets into a 
fury, digs the ground with his forelegs, throws up his tail, and runs 
amuck at every body and at every thing. 

I am thankful to say that there are not a few Anglo-Indian 
editors, at tlu) present day, who are full of sympathy for tho 
Bengali Baboo and the natives of India in general ; but some of tho 
(deverost arc on the other side. An able editor ’ ot this latter 
class has just left the country after receiving, at the Esplanade 
Hotel in Bombay, a sort of ovation from the noii-olHcial European 
community of the Duck Island. I allude to Mr. J. M. Maclean. 
He was probably the finest and most graceful w riter on the Indian 
press, I never read his leaders in the Bomhaij Gazette without 
admiration, though I never agreed wdth liim in his oiu'nions. Ilis 
political Confession of Faith may be summed up in the words wliii h 
I have placed at the head of this paper ‘‘India for the non- 

official Anglo-Indian”. For the official Anglo-Indian, especially 
for the Covenanted Civilian, he had the greatest contempt, if not 
the deadliest animosity. In his ^valedictory speech he said t le 
other .day— “ I am suffering, geullcmen, as I have told some 



of my civilian friends lately, from what might almost he called a 
diseas(3 in India — from a prossiirt; of Civil Service on tlie 
brain”. The burdf'n of Mr. Mach‘an*s coin})Iaint against tho 
Indian Government is, that the uon-otHckl Anglo-Indian lias no 
career. WJiat I should always aim at is this, tiiat we should 
throw open the liiglier ])o.sts of the Government of tin’s country to 
men of intelligence and position in India, and especially to those 
Englishmen who spend tlie best years of their lives in the country.” 
That is to gay, in plain English, make Mr. Maclean Gov ernor- Ge- 
neral of India, at any rate. Governor of Bombay, and every thing 
will be put to rights. He would hav(‘ a Parlianu'nt in India, as 
they have in Australia, comj)osed chieHy of mm-ollicial Euro])eans. 
All Mr, Maclean’s plans are exceedingly neat. TlunaGsonly this 
trifling drawback, that in his plans no mention is made of the two 
hundred millions of the peojdc of India. Ho far as the Bombay 
Editor is concerned thos(; two hundred millions of souls are no 
“where. Tlndr existence is ignored. All the loaves and fishes of 
state service are to be given to the non-oHicial Europ(‘an. And 

as for those black fellows two hundred millions in munlxu’ 

who ever thinks of them ? God created India for tlu Eiiglishman, 
and especially for the non-official Englishman ; let not theiavlbro 

the children’s bread bo given io the dogs to those sable in- 

trud(Ts called the ^‘Natives,” though Mr. Mach^an, in his 
chivalrous generosity, would not grudge to thosci Natives ” the 
crumbs which fall from their master’s table. For the rest, we trust 
His Grace the Duke of Argyll will give to Mr. Machaui a snug 
berth at the India Office, and thus prevent him from coming out 
again to India to sow dragon’s teeth. 

Model Baboo. 


Erratum, 

Page 2, Hue 21, for itU^ road tells. 
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CRAITAI^YA. 

VjY Kissouy Ciiakd Mittua, 

BiaiKVlNO, as we do, that, “ whatever withdraws us from the 
doniiniou of tlu^ senses, whatever makes the past, the distant, and 
the future, ])rcdominatc over the present, advances us in the dignity 
of thinking ])cin(:^s,” wo have undertaken to exhibit the career of 
Chaitanya in outline, and to endeavour to exj)ound the system of 
rehVioii inculcated by him. Chaitanya is the founder of tho 
largest religious sect in this country, comprising men of all castes.' 
Its disciples are to be found in almost every village in Bengal. 
They number some of the wealthiest and most influential families, 
us w(!ll as a host of poor and obscure men. 

The early history of Chaitanya, like that of most religious 
reformers, is overlaid by tradition. There lived in the Sudder 
station of. the district of Sylhet a learned Vaidik Brahman 
named Upendra Misra. He was the fath(‘r of seven sons, of 
whom J agaiinath Misra was the eldest. Jagannath Misra became as 
profound a Pandit as his father. Ho emigrated to Nuddea, the 
Oxford of Bengal, and the focus of the Nuiynyika Pandits. His 
departure from his native district, and his setthnnent in JSiuddea, 
wore owing to two reasons ; first, that lie might associate with 
Sanskrit scholars, and enjoy greater fiicilitics than before for cul- 
tivating Sanskrit literatim^ ; and secondly, that he might be able to 
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( leanse awa} liis sins by daily ablutions in the sacred Bha^iratlii. 
It was at Nnddca that Sachi the wife of Ja^aniiath ^avo birth to 
Chaitanya. Ho was conceived in the end of the Bengali niontliM.-iirh 
1484, but not born till Phal^im 1485, corresponding to the Bengali 
Sakabda i4(}7, being thirteen months in the womb ; and at the 
instance of Nilambar Chakravartti, his maternal grand-father, he 
was named, at tlicNamkaran ceremony, Bi8wambhar;bnt his mother 
used to call him by the endearing epithet of Nimai. His birth, wliich 
took ])lace on the day of the Dohjatra^ or Ilidi festival, was 
ncconling to tradition heralded by an eclipse of the moon and other 
marvellous am] superhuman events. After lie was born, the heav(m 
of Indra resounded with joy, and the Devatas descending in a body 
paid homage to the infantine divinity, and recognized in him an 
incarnation of Vishnu. Adwaitanandan, a ripe scholar and a jolly 
Brahman, who had prophesied that the child wliich Bachi would 
bring forth would he not a mortal but an immortal being, wept 
with tliankfulness at the advent of this divine personage. The 
multitudes, who Iiad gathered around Jagannatlfs house, believed 
in the fulfilmoiit of the prophecy, and invoked him as Gour Ilari. 
They shouted with joy, and welcomed the child as a manifestation 
of Hari, In the Nataka Chaitanya Chandrodaya^ tlie manager 
thus rejilics to the query of tho actor as to the use of tliis in- 
carnation “ Listen ! learned sophists, led by tho planet of their 
own ardent theories, believing in the ancient dogma that absorp- 
tion in Brahma witheut attrilmtc and without end is tlie greatest 
goo:l, and meditation on tho Divine Unit is tho moans of attaining 
that treasure, do not feel the great truth that the great Lord 
Bri Krishna is Brahma ; that he is an iiiearnaiion of truth, intel- 
ligence an 1 felicity ; that he possesseth divine attributes ; is over 
playful, and the most beautiful; and that his worship, eulogized by 
th(i sage Sunandana and others, and no where reviled, is’ the highest 
object of human ambition. Nor do they know tliat tlio means of 
obtaining liim is Bhaktiyoga^ or devotion, of which the recitation 
of his name is the chief ; and that these are the great secrets of the 
Sastras, To disclose the same to mankind has this incarnation 
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of inlfilligeiico {cliatlanya) assuminrj the form of Chiiitanyii iiuulo 
hims(‘lf manifest.” 

The followin/^ anecdotes may interest onr readers. One dny, 
with a view to escape the castigation which his mother had threa- 
tened to administer to Inm for some boyish offence, he took refii^ru 
in an nnchnin spot covered with old and broken kitchen pots. Slu5 
iirp^ed him to go to tlie river and undergo the purificatory rite of 
ablution ; he replied tliat the kitchen pots were not unclean, and 
that “ what defileth tNj mail is in the man,”— thus almost using 
tluMvords of Jesus—' yo notyo yet understand, that whatsoever 
entereth in at the raoutn, goeth into the bellj^, and is cast out into 
the draught? But those things which proceed out of tlui moiitli 
come forth from the heart ; and they defile the man. For out of' 
tlu; heart proceed evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, forni(;ations, 
thefts, false 'witness, blasphemies : but to eat with unwasheii hands 
defileth not a man.” 

Wlien (juitc a hoy, Chaitauya was wild and naughty. 
Among his freaks, the following may be mentioned. Ho was the 
terror of his ])lay-matos whom ho used to thrash. Sometimes he 
used to leave homo and disappear for some days,— his parimts feel- 
ing great anxiety for their truant son. With the frolicksomoncss 
of hobbledehoyhood, he delighted to tease the girls of Niiddoa, when 
they resorted to the banks of the river for worshipping Siva. He 
appropriated to his own use the offerings and other eatables brought 
by them. He snatched the garlands, and put them on his neck» 
urging them not to worship idols. When the fair devotees resented 
these irreverent proceedings, lio used to pacify them by wishing 
them a happy married life. 

After finishing his rudimentary education in a jyatsala^ Chai- 
tanya, who had a marvellously retentive memory, matriculatod in 
the Choupati of Pandit Ganga Das. He went tlirongli the usual 
curriculum of grammar, rhetoric and poetry. He studied the bri- 
mat Blwyamta^ and was soon familiar with every %loka. It was 
the Dhagamt Gita and tho Sninat Blmgavata that mouldcMl his 
mind* Those two books were the great authorities on which ho 
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relied as a preacher. He made coTisidcral)lc progress in 
Logic, and evinced a spirit of enquiry far above his age. His 
ac([uired learning was dec]) and varied, hut he never paraded it 
before others. He loved to listen to literary discussions, but 
seldom took part in them. He is said to have com})osod a coin- 
ineiitary on the Goutania Sutras^ but the book was lost. About tliis 
time his father, Jagannath Misra, died, and his elder brother left 
home, and assumed the life of a Sann/jasi 

Chaitanya commenced life as a sclioolmastcr. Tl»e high 
reputation he had already acquired as a hiarrmd Pandit atti'actcil 
many pupils to his school. While cmjdoyed in his protessorial duticis, 
lie undertook a tour to the eastern districts of Bengal. He also 
visited Gaya in Bchar. On his return from his tour, lie commenec^d 
his public ministry. He at first preached ])rivately, to a s(‘I('ct circl(‘ 
of friends, on the love of Krishna, as the one tiling noodfnl for salva- 
tion. But his Krishna was not the king of Dwnraka, but the CreatoV 
.and the Great Power of the universe. His preaching having oldaincd 
•for him the sympathy andsiqiport of his disciples, he announctHl to 
them his intention of proacliing in public, and }>roclaiming from 
tlic liouse tops, the doctrine of JJhaktl, or illimitable faitli in Knslma, 
His disciples remonstrated with him against this bold pro- 
ceeding as dangerous, l)ut he, disregarding their remonstraiici^, 
went forth to fulfil his mission. He marched in facd next morning 
through the streets with his disciples, proclaiiniug the naiiic of Hari. 
The novelty of the procession filled tlie whole village with u onder 
and admiration. The author of Chaitanya Chavitamriia says— * 
‘•Nuddea became an ocean of gladness ;the sound of Ilariiiam reached 
the skies.” Again — “ The waters of faitli inundated the sacred city 
of Navadwipa.” There was at that time a powerful sect called the 
Tantrikas,worshipi)ing Bliavani, or the female attribute of the Deity. 
They believed the essence of religion consisted in gormandizing, 
getting. helplessly drunk, and in promiscuous sexual intercourse. 
They practised revolting rites which were a scandal to religion and 
a disgrace to humanity. Such was the state of things when Ohai- 
lyana appeared as a reformer. It is therefore small wander that the 
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j-cligioii tiiu^rlit by him came into terrible collision with the religion 
of the Taiitrikas. The reformatory efforts of Chaitanya were at first 
directed against the worship of 8akti and its concomitant ceremo- 
ni(;s as inculcated in the Tantras. They were, so to speak, a reac- 
tion against this degenerate and abominable creed, which had 
culminat(}d in tlio worst form of libertinism. The orgies celebrated 
under its cloak were worse than bacchanalian. 

It is therefore no wonder that the Tantrikas, enraged at this 
scliism, endeavoured to put it down. One of them, Gopal CJiapala, 
sent some Jahd flowers (Hibiscus coccinea), and other articles saiaed 
to llhavani to the house of Sribasa, while Chaitanya and Ids 
friends were assembled there. The meeting ordenjd a meltU'r to 
remove the artich'.s as emblems of imi)urc rites. (TO[)al (says tradi- 
tion) became a l(;per on tlic third day after ho had insulted Ivrislina. 
He appeared before Chaitanya in his disease-stricken condition, and 
repented of his offence. Ho was forgiven, and he rcnonnccul liis 
former faitli and embraced that of Chaitanya. His new faith math.* 
him whole. Again, while one of Chaitanya’s i)roccssIons was j)eram- 
bulating the Ha/aiara and Hats, a band of Tantrikas, lieaded by Jagiii 
and Madhai, attacked and disperscxl it. But Jagai and Madliai 
w(irc soon struck with remorse, and from having been bitt('r ene- 
mies i)ecamc devoted followers of Chaitanya. Bhavanisin Ixdng 
thus arrayed against Ghaitanyaism, the exertions of' Chaitanya were 
directed towards its suppression, and they w(;re ultimaUdy crown<\l 
with a large measure of success. The Kaziof Nuddea was a 
staunch enemy of Hinduism in general and of Vaishnavism in 
})articular. He could not tolerate the of Chaitanya, and 
in a terrible rage broke the to the accompaniment of 

which those klvtancm were sung. On the same niglit ho dreamt a 
dream, that a lion was smashing his skull in the same manner as 
ho liad smashed the Mvidamjas. This dream mad(^ a terrible im- 
pression upon him. It convinced him of the evil of intolerance. 
He repaired next morning to Chaitanya, and eritreated the great 
reformer to forgive him for Ihs antagonism to Vaishnavisni, and 
confessed that it was a pure religion- They then had a conversation 
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on tho respective merits of Maliomcdanism ami Vaislinavism. 
Chuitan ya drew the attention of the Kazi to the weak points of the 
Komn^ and the Kazi bccnirie aconv(;rt to the now faith. Chaita- 
iiya’vS first wife was Lakshini, hnt she having died of snake hitt?, 
lie nuirried another girl of the name of Vislinnpria. But tlie tiimi 
liad now come wlion ho must renounce the life of a (.hihmla^ and 
assume tliat of a ValnujL Althougli he was an affectionate son and a 
lovinj: husband, and devotedly attached t) tlui domesticities, yet lie 
thought and felt it was liis mission to go forth and proacli the 
truth that was in him. A voice more powerful tlian tliat of 
mother or wife, cvim tlie voice of duty, culled on him to sunder the 
ties of liome, and embrace the life of an ascetic and a missioiiary ; 
and he cordially responded to tlie call, lie lidt a yearning to liMve 
liomo even as people feel to return home after ])rotraetcd als(*nc(‘. 
Pursuant to a signal previously ostahlished, ho lel't home at d(Mid ol’ 
night, and (crossed over to (hiliia, whenilu^ formally ronoumunl tlie 
world, cutting Ids fine locks of hair, assuming tin? dr(‘ss of a I "oroy/ , 
and receiving, in addition to hi.s former names of Niinai and (lour 
Hari, the new denomination of Krishna Ohaitanya. It was in 
loOf), and in tlic 25th year of his life, that the .samn/aff of (Jhaitaiiya 
took j)Iace. The one great idea, which iiiovtMl him to adojit this 
self d<3nyiiig course, was to indoctrinate the masses of India with 
faith ill Clod. Ills soul ht'ing saturated with tin; precepts inciilcat* 
ed in the Gifa and the Sn BhaijavaUi^ he conceivt'd an intense 
love of Krishna, and continued to preach it with increased fervour. 
His foldings were wronglit up to a high pitch of enthusiasm. His 
preacliing was prei^edcd hy fainting fits called Prempmhip, 

The religion BhaJcti^ promulgated hy Ohaitanya not only 
came into terrible collision with Bhamnum^ hut it conflicted with 
Vedanium, In truth, the former was a reaction against the latter. 
Like otlier Vaishnavas, he believed that Krishna was the supreme 
I^ity and was tne Oausc and Creator of all, but in opposition to the 
theory of the Veda.^^ he maintained that Hod incarnated in 
Krislina and assumed other forms. While the Vedic system 
inculcates siiccific religious duties, the performance of ceremonies 
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und pradicoof acts of self-denial, Cliaitanja tau<rlit fervent 
and al)sorl>iii;^ devotion to Krishna dispensed ^vitli eeroin()ni(?s 
and acts, inasninch as Krishna himself declared in the lihmjaviiia 
“ that his worshij) gives to the worshipper whatevesr lie wislns — 
jiaradise, liberation, (Godhead, — and is infinitely more eflicacioiis 
than any or all observances, — than abstraction, than knowledge of 
the divine nature, than the subjugation of the passions, than the 
practice of yo'Ai, than charity, than virtue, or than any tiling 
that is deemed most meritorious.” 

This new religion of Bhahti was also a protest against the 
rouranik system, as, lar from acknowledging, it ignored the distinc- 
tions of cast(‘. Chuitanya contended that, inasmuch as all men, 
Avlietlier Jlrahinans or Sudras, Mahomedansor Mehters, are suscej)- 
tible of devotion, they are ca[)ablo of being purified by faith in 
Krishna, lie maintained the ]>reominence of faith over caste. 
Themercy of God was illimitable and not fettered by the ti(‘s of 
* tribe and fainily. AVhile ho was preaching at Ihimkali near 
Gour, Dabis and Kliash, tlio ministers of the king, became con- 
verts to his faith. He named them llupa and Sanatan and expound- 
ed to them his do(!trines. 

The systoin was based on the (‘quality and brotherhood of 
men. ‘‘ Dearer to me is the boli# ing Chandala than the un- 
heliever versed in the four Vedas. To him wo should give, his 
wo sliould take, ho should be vcnei'atcd even as 1 am.” 
Ilis reception ot two Mahomedaii noblemen of the Coiirt of 
(iour, and afterwords, as we shall see, of five Pu^unsof Allahabad, 
into the bosom of his church, speaks to the universal charaeter of 
his tlieocra(;y and his successful struggle with caste. 

Ho indeed assailed witli unprecedented boldness tlio mons- 
trous system of caste, and preached among all classes and castes 
that salvation was possible without a belief in l)ooks, and must 
bo attained through With the development of this id(‘a 

the name of Chaitanya must be always associated. His doctrines 
are an effective jirotest against the exclusiveness of Hinduism 
as the dominant and* national religion. He maintained the 
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prooininonoo oi' fhitli over caste, and taii^dit that the iiiercty of God 
regards neither 8aktas nor Vaishnavas, Hindus nor Mahoni(?dans. 
He scouted, like Kabir, the distinctions of caste as violations of tlio 
laws of God, who intended all men should be equal and entitled to 
(‘liter his Kingdom. In insisting on purity of thought and action, ho 
is the countcrjiart ()f the ancient liishis of the Vedic ag(^, who 
dejxmdcd on meditation alone. He n^garded God as (essentially love, 
or as the grcait German poet said of Jesus — “ love was t he essence 
of His own fair inward being.” 

The anti-caste mov(mieiit thus inaugurated by Chaitanya in 
Bengal leas continued with unabated vigor. It was a natural and 
fitting extc'usion of the religious (Hlucation ot the Hindus, About 
sixty two y(‘ars ago, Kamsaran Pal of Ghoslipara n(‘ar Hoogldy, 
Ibunded the s(iet of Kariubhajds^ or worshipers of the CrcMitor. 
All honor to Chaitanya who thus dealt a severe blow to ctistcj 
which, originally instituted for beneficent purj)os(vs ,has d(‘generated 
into a curse, sitting like an incubus upon the country and eating 
into the vitals of society. This (‘uunciation of the ecpiality of all 
men. before God, and of the claims of all castes to salvation, was 
cloth(jd in language instinct with religious [)assion. Head by the 
light of the jiriiiciplo that proclaims the unity of the human 
i'amily and tlie brotherhood g)f man, it is a grand Ij^ catholic 
doctrine. The inculcation of this doctrine (.‘vinced in Chaitanya 
not only loyalty to human rights but sympathy for all classes of 
men. He loved man as God’s image, and reverenced 
humanity an the aim of God’s thought. He Avas one of those 
Avho, to quote the words of Bunsen, “ cannot love God Avithout 
loving humanity, or Ioa'C humanity Avithout loving God.” The 
quintessence of his faith Avas therefore— love to God and love to 
men. 

About tlie time that Chaitanya Avas engaged in preaching 
In’s doctrine o^Bhahti^ Luther Avas t}iund(Ting against the Papacy, 
and advocating faith as the one thing needful for the restoration 
and reformation of the Church of Christ. In his discourse on 
Good I\^orks, dedicated to Duke John, and in respect to which 
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Mt'ljincilioii obsorved, llinl it tlio spirit of St. Paul, tlio 

following opinions are emphatieally enunciated : — “ The first, the 
noblest and the greatest of all works, is faith in Jesus Christ. From 
this work all others must flow. They ar(? all but the vassals of 
taith, and receive from it alone all their efficacy. If a man but fi'.el 
in his heart the assurance that what he does is acceptable to God, 
his action is good though he should but raise a straw from tlui 
earth ; but iP ho has not this confidence, his action is not a good 
work, (iven thougli ho should raise the dead to life. A Heathen 
a Jew, a Turk, a sinu% may do all other works, but to put one’s 
trust ill God aud have assuraiua^ that wc are acce])ted hy Him, is 
what none but the (fliristian standing in grace is capable of doing.” 

About tills time (.^haitanya proceed(‘d to Nilacliala, or Poorc(‘, 
the aiicimit head-ipiarters of Buddhism. H(^ had there a large 
following. Chaitanya ivas not a fixture at Nilacliala. He visib’d 
the wliolc of soiitliorii India, preaching and making converts on his 
way. He visilinl Dandakaranya, JlaiiK'swar, and otiior spots, whicli 
have boon immortalized by the author of the Ramai/(w.a, Among 
the proselytes there were a number of Ihiddliists, whose chief Bud- 
dhaclrarjya had orgaiii/.c'd aeoiispiraey against the volbrmer. The 
discovery of this consjiiracy, as w'ell as the power of his preaching, 
contributed to the conversion of t||^ Buddliists. At Jariklianda, si- 
tuated westward of Orissa, lie converted a tribe of Bhecls. lu 
truth, all classes of imm from all parts of the country listened to 
him, and wtme enthralled hy his ehupicneo and enthusiasm. His 
heart-rending jiatlios and bursts of fervid joy made a profound 
impression among them, shaking their souls and penetrating their 
hearts. Tliousands embraced the now doctrine of Cliaitaiiva. 

Ohaitanya did not confine his travels to the south. He also 
]'roeoeded north waril. At Brindaban be cojiverted five l^Ialio- 
niodan Patans. While he was lying prostrate on tlie ground in 
one of his cxtatic fits, they came to sec what the matter was 
with him. In the mcantiiiio, ten troopers approached the scene, and 
accused the Patans of having poisoned tlic traveller ; and they [)ro- 
ceeded to pinion thmn. Moanivhile Chaitanya had recovered 
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Ills souses, and lie interceded wit.li the troopers on helmlt’ ol' the 
r.itans. His iiitoreession ellccted tlieir rehiaso. IIi^ now con- 
vers(‘d M'itli tlieni on tlie conijuirutive merits of IVlaliomedanisni 
and Vishnnisin, and snmined np in favor of tin* latter, — not for- 
^Xettino’ to add, in justice to the former, that the Koran contained only 
one ^^aait truth as j)roclaimed fiy Mahoimd — 8ay (xod is one ; 
tlie ev(‘rlastini»’ (lod. He l)e;Tett(*tIi not and is not h(‘ivottcii, 
and there is none likeimto Him." H(^ alsodwiilton the attrihntes of 
the Ahmdvlitv, His omnipotcnci^ and His omniscience, His dnstice 
and His nun’ey. Tlu'se ar^nments told upon tlie Tatans, and tlicy 
renounced Mahomedanism and h(‘cam(^ Vaishnavas. Tlu* conversion 
of the l\atans cn'ahMl ^rcat sensation in Upp(T India, and he was 
tlumee forward called the Patan Hossain.*’ 

From Brindahan (■haifanya marcdied down to Allaliahad, wlu're 
liis Maliom(‘dan disciple Ilujia m(‘t him. llotli ltu]>a and Sanatan 
had eiKh'avoimsl to ridire from the service of the kine, and jiass the 
romaindiM* of tluar livi's in the society of the Mahaprahhn. But the 
kin^r would not ^rant their request. Itupa sncci'cdcd in H(‘cin^ from 
(xour, and his tli;rht was not discovered till it was too late. Sanatan 
pndended illmss, Vmt tlie royal jdiysieian, cm hein^ deput(‘d to ex- 
amine him, pvononncivl him t(» he in sound health. He was tliiMi 
In’ou^ht hefore tin* kin^ and tal^n to task for malin^cry. He tlien 
resjieet fully and liunihly eontessed to the kin;^ that he had 
a ])ostatIz(Ml from Mahomedanism and mnliraeiid Vaishnavism. Now, 
a apostacy was ea]»itally fuinishable, but in considm’ation of the 
valinhli^ s(;rvi(u's nm di'n^l hy the minister, ho was simply incarce- 
rated. Compassionating his eonditioii, his majesty otfiTcd him 
the ehoico of recantation and frixvdom, or continued imjirisonmont. 
His majesty also assured liirn tliat, in tin; meiit of his scein;; the 
error of his ways and re-emhracin^ Maliomedaiiism, ho would be 
loroiven. At Allahabad he dwelt upon the different phases of faitlu 
There ar(‘ five stages of faith. The first and lowest is simply 
contemj)laiive, lik<! that of liishis, Sanaka and Yo^endra. 
The second is servile like that of men fxenerally. Tlie third is 
friendly, like the feeling Nvlth whleh v^rldium v\nd the Pandayas 
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RMrardoJ Krislina. The fourtli is maternal, paternal or filial, like 
tliatol Yasluxla, Devaki, &c. Tin* fifth and hio’liest is anioroiis or 
lovln,^^, like that of lladh.*'/'. He defined a good Vaishnava to he -* 
^‘One wlio is me(‘ker tlian grass, is as patient as a tree, and always, 
sings tlie praise of Ilari/' ‘‘A good sort of Vaishnava is he who 
loves (rod, is friend to the godly, pities the. ignorant, andeondinens 
men liardened in inipu‘ty'\ Faith of love is held more than 
equivalent to goodworks, to worship, to wisdom, to asectie self- 
d(mial, t« ahstraet eonteinplation, and to gifts. In. Ihmans, the 
stronglioiil of Hraliinanism and the head-<piart(‘rs of higotry, In*; 
made many converts. He then paid a Hying visit to Heagal where 
he eon tinned his diseiph's. 

AVheii he was forty-six years old, Chaitanya. aeeompanied hy 
his tavorite disciple Adwaiitanatidun, de|)arted ior Orissa, for the 
second \mu\ The ohjeet of Ids visit was to pass some years of 
Iiis life in that lioly place, and disseminate (he doctrines of his 
faith. Me pia'aelted in Orissa incessantly on (he love of Ood and 
the iiiimortiilily of the soul, in one of his fils of rmnpndnp he, 
drowficd hlms(‘!f in the Mahanadi at Poore(‘. Tims died in the 
4.Sth year of his age one of the gnuitest religious reformers tliat 
India ever prodiKanl. 

He livetli long who Jiveth w(‘ll, 

All else is ludng flung away ; 

He livetli longest who can toll 
Of true deeds truly done each day. 

Fill up ('tie.li hour wdtli vvliat will last^ 

]?uy lip the mouients as they go ; ^ 

Tli(‘ life above, when this is jiast, 

Is lli(i ripe fruit of life below. 
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( Concluded from page 33.) 

By I«war CfiANDRA Mitka. 

The question now is, are we to be content witli this state of 
tjiings ? If >Ye are so content, and stand still, we arc c(‘rtain to 
fall back. We shall not be able to tread on otloT walks of life 
but such us we are already familiar with, and the iuimb(;r of 
conq)etitors in. the race will yearly increase, while our prospects 
will not, in all likelihood, be at all bettered. Need we not then 
give our young men a more practical education than we give tlx'in 
at present, — an education whi(‘h will fit them to pursue occupa- 
tions which are as lioncst and respectable as those they now 
pursue ? What an^ those o(*cupations, and what is the sort of 
education which would fit our young men for them ? Being 
of gentle blood, they cannot be h(!wers of' wood and drawers 
of water ; neither arc we going fo ask tl)em to bo such. Even 
in progressive England, a man with gentle blood in his veins 
W'ill not, I fear, (‘aj^ily consent to b(‘ a green-gro(‘er. Handi- 
crafts may be contemned, but we do Jiot see wliy occu])ations 
requiring the exercise of educated intellect should bo despised. 

The necessity of a study o^' the Physical Sciences lias been 
eloquently dilated upon by the learned Dr. Sarkar. We perfectly 
agree with him in thinking that the cultivation of this study is 
not at all impossible amongst us. And is not the study likely to 
lead to new and as yet untried paths in life, advantageous to those 
who should follow them, and to the country ? Intellects, of tlm 
nature of those which are able to grapple with the intneacies of 
the philosophers of old, can certainly, if properly directed, cope 
with the elements of this study ; we want only means and 
appliances to carry it on. 

Our mineral resources are unbounded. Their development 
would add materially to our national wealth. Capital and enter- 
prise are certainly wanted to secure this development, but an 
expensive skilled agency stands a great deal in the way. Will 
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no< a study of ilic sciences of Geolop^y and Mineralogy fit men to 
assist in tins development, either in the field of investigation under 
the control of Government, or in works undertaken by private entcr- 
j)rise? We have not, wc fear, a single individual amongst us, 
comj)ctent by actual training to take an important ])art in their 
prosecution. Electricity is a very interesting branch of study. 
It has received extensive apjdication in connection with telegraphic 
communications. Wc have native signallers who can manipulate 
the batteries ; but whenever there is anything radically wrong in 
the w^orking, whenever there is an interruption in the communi- 
cations, European skill must be brought into j)lay to set the 
matter riglit. IVill not a ])ractical study of this particular branc h 
of science o])en out a large field for worthy employment? Our soil 
is one of the ricliest in the Avorld ; will not a proper study of 
agriculture enable us to improve our food-resour(5cs, and prevent the 
r«‘Curren(!<M)f devastating famines? Are not intellects devoted to 
the study likely to find ample scope for action? The subject of 
the conservation of onr forests is now being attended to by 
Government. A department of service lias actually been created. 
(Jan a mere general education fit us for employment in it ? A special 
traiuingis certainly required, and ithehoves us, if wc are to seek 
our interests, to secure this special training for our young men. 
The subject of sanitation is daily rising into importance. Dis- 
eases, in an endemic and epidemic form, often rage through the land 
hringingmisery and desolation into many a village and man} a 
liome. The nature of the soil oinvhicli habitations are built, that of 
the subsoil, their humidity from want of drainage, the accumula- 
tion and disposal of filth and refuse, sewage, &c, are all matters 
which must have long, patient and careful investigation, before the 
laws of public health can he laid down, and before we can expect to 
remove the causes of the sufferings we daily witness. There can- 
not he a more noble and wider field for study, enquiry and useful- 
ness. Just as an executive engineer is required in every district tu 
take care of its roads and communications, a sanitary officer may 
lOon be required to take care of its general health. 
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The field of the Fine Arts is almost iintoiichod. The study of 
Painting and {Scul[)ture may open up a wide ran^e of iiitelleetual 
occupation. A desire to perpetuate one’s memory in animated 
canvas or marble* cannot be less strong here than in otlu'r (‘(uintrics. 
A wish to adorn their p]easnr(^-groimds,or reception ]ialls,\vith works 
of art, is not perhaps less vivid amongst our princes and noble men 
than among the magnates of other lands. Tliere is,lu)W(;ver, no 
talent to meiit these (hmiands. Are w'o likely to be less siiee(^ssl‘ul 
in these branelies of study than in general literature (»r seienee ? 
There arc w’orks amongst us wdiicdi liav(‘ drawn fortli great ad- 
miration, and we may restasssured that, it we only devote ourselv(‘S 
to this branch of education, tlie tah‘-nt which is likely to be drawn 
forth w'ill hav(5 ample employimaU. 

Pbotograpliy has almost wdthin the last lew years risen to 
he an im])ortant branch of the fine arts. It is eultivated ])y 
Enro[)(‘aii amateurs and professors. How^ few Pxmgjilis then* arc 
who cultivate this study <‘ither for j»leasnre or ibr profit ! Th(‘re 
are lots of shop-boys ^yllo meet you at (‘very st(>)) in Ratllia liazar 
or China Bazar, and ask you to have your likeiu'ss tak(‘n. Their 
employers must certainly ply a brisk trad(.‘, but t]i(‘y arc m(*ro 
manipnhiters, not artists or professors. They cannot, from w^ant 
of the necessary education, iinchn-stand the ])riiiei])lcs of the art. 
li e application of photography to tluj purj)()ses of (;riminal 
administration may be gradually extendiid. It has d(‘})ietod the 
ieatur(‘s of groat criminals. It may b(i used to detect them. The hist 
vision of the victim of a murd(‘r(w is said to be impressed with the 
lineam(‘iits of the murderer. It may be used for the a[)[)rchension 
of* an escaped convict. Who knows but that it may be resorted 
to for the [)urpose of taking down tin; demeanour of a witness in 
Court ? Educated tah'iit, em}doycd in the occupation of a photo- 
graplc ) is almo." t sun? to bo successful. Engraving is another 
very useful branch of study. What miserahle prints we da^y see 
innocent of all distinctions of light and shade, and of the requfe- 
ments of perspective. I Yet they command a hirge sale. Many 
persons may recollect a portrait of David Hare on steel, very badly 
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^‘n^ravod indeed, yours ago. Did it not (H)nmiand an extensivo 
sale ? Tlio study has only to ho cultivatod by educatod intoll(*ct 
io 1)0 highly roniiinorativc. Frciicdi daubs are framed and put up 
in many a Iiouse as j)ieturcs ; even good wood engravings of our 
eelobrities, if we could get them, would be welcome in many a 
household, and prized ten times more than the daubs. Music has 
a charm for every soul. It is largely practised in this (iountry, 
but few study it scientifically. Musicians are largely pati’onised 
by our rich men. Are regular artists likely to starve? There 
is certaiidy some prejudice against the ])rol(‘ssion at the bottom 
of whicli we have a drummer, but ev<ui now we have respectable 
Brahmans ])raetising the art as a profession, and witli improvement 
in its study, it may rise in estimation as not nnbeeoming the o(jcu- 
])ation of' a gtmtleman. 

Tliere av(^ many occupations which refpilro a practical know- 
ledge of science. Navigation is a semmeo in itself. Wo liavo fabled 
stories of mercliants, navigating tlie seas and bringing homo the 
riches of distant shores. What have we now in tlu^so days of 
])r()gress ? Cannot we get our native' intellects to study tliis 
science with profit ? Cannot we liavc oven a sprijikling of native 
midshipnu'ii, native officers, and native eaj)tains, in the numerous 
vessels which ])longh our ^vaters? Talking of navigation, one is 
reminded of a S(;rvicc which is never thonglit of by ns, as one likely 
to give our young men employment. Wc mean the Pilot service. 
If they can by s])ecial scientific training fit themselves for it, are 
they likely tube debarred from entering it ? Practical engi?ieering 
requires an intellect imbued with scientific knowledge. Have we 
got a single practical engineer amongst ns ? Tliesc are the days 
of steam and stcain engines, and a practical engineer will liavo 
ample field for lucrative employment. The develoiuneut of our 
ipaterial resources is every day loudly talked ol‘, and must 
progress. Machinery plays a great and important part in this 
wo^. Is it not to be regretted that we are sadly wanting in 
ability to take our sliaro of the benefits derivable from it ? 
Wo send cotton to England to be returned to ns in the shape 
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of twist and woven laliricn, wliich sell liorc clieaper tlian ovoii our 
homo mado stntfs. Our paper wc import, tliougli made of materials 
nuicli more (‘usily procurable hero than in England. Cannot 
mtiny of tlio mamifaeturcd articles wo receive be cheaper 
?till than tliey are, if we are able to save the materials and tlui 
mamifactiired articles tlio cost of a tri[) to and from England ? 
Cannot much of the machinery we import be mado up in this 
country, il‘ we can utilizer the resources of our mines, and liavo 
the necessary (luantuin of trained intellect and aj)j)lianees to turn 
these nvsourccs into what we requin*. Native talent suited to 
the work must, if it is found, rise in demand, (ias and the water 
supply in Caleutta have called up a (*lass of practical moclianics, 
who are carrying on a thriving hiisincss as plumhcrs. Somp Ben- 
galis have taken it up with apparent protit to tliemselves, tliongh 
they have been employing European mechanics under them. If 
our young imm could apjdy tlieir knowledge of nu'chaiiies and 
liydrostatics to the practical use of steam and machinery, tlii'y 
would certainly secure for themselves a means of lucrative and 
honorable cm])loy imuit. 

Wateh-imiking is a practieeal art which re(|inr(‘.s a clear and 
nioe intellect for its successful prosecution. AVliy can we not 
apprentice a young educated person to a watch-maker ? A friend 
of ours liad a son who, when quite young, looked as intelligent 
and bright as any young person could. The aim of his fatlier 
was to make an M. A. and 13. A. of him, as is the aim of 
almost every fatlier amongst us ; but he has proved a failure. 
His father has given him up as a spoilt child. The young man, 
however, can take a watcli to pieces and put them together again, 
correcting any slight irregularity wdiich may have happened. Has 
not talent ot‘ a particular order been wantonly lost ? Watch-making 
is not an ignoble profession. It was the profession of David Hare. 
Ship building is an useful art which will, as our resource! are 
developed and comracreo increases, receive considerable attehlJon. 

It may be quite idle to talk of the fine and practical arts when 
we have sucli bright prospects before ua as the Covenanted 
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Services, Civil and Medical, when we have Cooper's 1 1 ill (\)lleo;e,uinl 
the Temples and the Inns of Law to study in. These ere for tlu; few 
not the many, and our concern is with the latter. Tin; admixture 
of the native clement in the services is, it is to be feared, never likely 
to he lar^e, and the prospects of a native barristei* may hereafter 
not be wduit they are now supposed to be. Few also will bo able 
to afford the expenses of an education in England. It is the many, 
therefore, wdio must be educated at home, that are to be tliought of'. 

In (;very country, under its native Government, young men 
of bimily' and education find an opening for honorable employment 
in the army. This must be sealed to us hero for a long time to 
come. But can we not ask our rulers to admit us to the highest 
grades of the Police ? Why is it that Europeans are preferred for 
even this subordinate branch of service? Wo may bo voiy good 
detective's, we may understand well the judicial bearings ol’a 
(;ase, but are we not charged as a body with the want of that 
(Energy and activity which are necessary to secure perfect efheiem- 
cy ? And is there not some truth in the complaint ? We should look 
the evil boldly in the face and try to remove it. We find sulficiont 
enorgy, tictivity and endurance in the lower grades of ik)li(;e of- 
ficers, why should we not find them in men wlio ought to find a 
place in the liighor grades ? The children of our better classes arc; 
almost from infancy brought up to a life of inactivity. Almost 
ahvays in the lap of a servant in infancy’-, the slightest desire on 
the j)art of the grown-up boy to run about, leap or jump, is checked, 
lest he should break lus limbs. He has no time even for active 
sport. He is sent to the patsala at five years of age, and to the 
English school at eight; and what with attendance at school and 
lessons morning and evening, he has no time afforded him to give 
play to his naturally active tendencies. Ho must be brought np to 
])ass the Examination, and to secure tliis end, every thing must be; 
sacrificed. The result Is, we have young men, whose minds have 
b^en forced into early development, but wdiose bodies Jiave been 
enfeebled through want of healthful exercise. It is no wonder 
that they arc rendered unfitted for dulies wliich rc'cpiirc; great 
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activity and energy and endurance in their performance. In the 
days of David Hare we had Kapatiy an active native game, which 
is now scarcely known even by name. Is not the necessity of 
giving our young men instniction in the athletic games, in riding 
and shooting, side by side with instniction in literature and 
science, apparent ? 

Before concluding, we invite our countrymen to consider 
how we are to secure a study of the Practical Sciences and Arts. 
We can fairly reckon upon the success of Dr. Sarkar^s proj(x*t 
for the study of the I*iiysical Sciences. If o-iir rich men will not 
come forth with their thousands, those amongst us who arc not 
blessed with an abundance of worldly goods may still come 
forth with their hundreds. Wc ought certainly to rid ourselves 
of the habit of invoking Jupiter in every instance, bnt this we 
can only gradually do ; an<l we shall not l)e asking too much of 
Goverument, if we nsk them only to extend tlie scope and o])cmtion 
of the School of Industry, and to convert it into a College of Art. 
With reference to the practical arts, the law of apprenticeship, if 
modified, would enable a young man to bind himself to an engineer 
or to a watch-maker, just as he would enter into articles with an 
attorney at law. Just now, if wo arc so minded, we can avail 
ourselves largely of the (ioiitribiitions of tlie comumnity. The 
lamented death of the good and noble Earl of Mayo has evoked 
the sympathy of all classes, and subscriptions are pouring in to 
enable us to honor and perpeinate his memory. What nobler 
monument could we erect to his memory than a temple of science 
and art, which would give a practical turn to the high education 
of our young men, and largely benefit the country the good of 
which he had at his heart- ? 
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I maikM rny Firat across the? loa, 

Run slioiitin/T loud in artless glee, 

No bird could ever be so gay, 

As he upon that holiday, — 

The car mi lie on his check that glows, 
iShanied the rich lustre of the rose, — 

And the d(?ep vi(d(?t of his eyes 
Outvied the color of the skies. 

— Dcllly the knots had been untied, 

My silken Se<umd thrown aside, 

And all his wealth of golden hair, 

Now flutter’ d on the morning air, 

— A sweet babe-angel from above, 

— A Cupid from the bowers of love ! 

Run, laugh, and shout, — play on, i>lay on, 
My AUy alas!, will soon be gone. 

That rosy cheek will sure be dim, 

Those glistening eyes in tears will swim, 
And innocence, and joy, and truth. 

Will fade ere long with fading youth. 

The peace that now reigns in thy heart, 
Will soon, too soon for aye depart, 

And canker grief and carking care 
Will cloud thy brow with dark despair. 
Thy morn is bright, but soon the shade 
Of evening will thy heaven pervade ; 

Hun, laugh, and shout, — play on, [)hiy on, 
Use well my All ere it be gone. 


0. C, Dutt. 
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8KLF-G()VERNMKNT. 

1 ])avc no I'l i 'il likiniT for His Honour tlie Lioutenant-Gt)- 
vernor. Aiul oru* roason of this is, that he is given to calling 
people iiaiiK's. He. has called me and my tribe — first-class 
classical Ihahoos/' Still 1 must say I like liim for other reasons. 
T think lu; is t'le I rankest and most outspoken governor in India, 
though not j)ossihIy the most discreet. In this respect he is unlike 
the majority of his coiintaTmen. A Scotcliman is shrewd to a degree, 
and “ canny Scot’ is a proverbial expression. I know not whether 
there arc some drops of Irish blood in Mr. Campheirs veins, hut 
lie is certainly more oi‘ an Irishman than a Heotchman. Ho has the 
Hcotehman s hard-Iicadculncss ; hut he has the Irishman’sim])nlsivo- 
iiess, frankiKJss and g('ncrosity. One ol'the frankest and most out- 
spoken statements ever made by any nuMnlier of the governing (dass 
in 1 ridia, was that uttered by Mr. Campbell sometime sine(^ in liis own 
(k)iiiicil, when discussing the merits of the new Municijial Bill. 

//c so His Honour is represented by the reporter to have 

said,‘^ ihd m (leouiifn/ (vhere poiilicnl freedom was imimsUde, muni- 
dp(d freedom ivasmostdesirahlef* I honour Mr. Campbell for liaving 
made this statement. It is a true and wise statement. “Political 
freedom is impossible.” England is in no haste to take leave of us ; 
and if she did, we, Bengalis, could not hold our own for a single 
day. Political freedom, — understanding the plirase in the sense of 
<‘lecting representatives to a national Parliament — is also out of the 
cpicstion, as in that case the whole of the legislative power would 
1)0 lodged in the cdiildreii of the soil. And yet freedom of some sort 
or other must be granted to a people growing in intelligence ; if 
not for anything else, at least as a safety-valve against inward 
discontent. Municipal freedom is therefore “ most desirable.” If 
we cannot have a Parliament of our own for making laws for 
the whole nation, it is something to have a municipality of our 
own, where we can adoi)t measures lor the sanitary inprovement 
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of oiir own village or town, lor lighting its streets, for the pre- 
vention of the property of its inhabitiints from being stolen, for 
relieving its poor, for giving medical help to its sick, and Ibr 
educating its ignorant population. Siudi being the case, I cannot, for 
the life of me, understand why some of my educated and influential 
countrymen have set their face against the j^rineiple of election 
in municipalities. The municipalities, as they stand at present, are 
for the most part good ibr nothing. People having property 
merely, peojde standing in the good grace of the Magistrate and 
Collector or of the Commissioner, pco])le given to toadyism, people 
having no spirit of inde[)endcnco, people readily agreeing to what- 
ev(;r Jluznor says, j)eoplc having no opinion of their own and 
huiking brains to form any opinion, — sm;h are the peo])lc, for the 
most part, who are at present chosen municipal commissioners, 
Tlio electivT^ system will changes all tliat. The ratepayers will 
ie(‘l it to l)e tluiir interest to elect peojdc who Iiavo brains to think, 
aiid tongues to express what they think, who arc independent, who 
dare difler from the Magistrabi and the Commissioner, and who 
in the Ibrmatioii of their opinions never consider wliat llazoor 
will say. 

Th(‘re are some people who are against every sort of reform 
on the pica that the pcoj)lc arc not j)ro])arcd for it ; that the reform 
in question may lx? introduced hundred years or fifty years hence, 
but not at present. I look u])on such ])00]d(^ as groat humbugs. 
They have some private interest of their own to serve, or they arc 
v<'Ty apathetic, and will not take any trouble for the good of the 
public. Such poophi always see lions in the way. With them 
time has not yet arrived for any good thing ; every good thing is 
reserved ibr the distant future. In their grammar there is no 
nresent tense ; the only tense they acknowledge is the future — mmn 
the paulo-post future is excluded. Like the seholastlkofi mentioned 
by the Greek moralist, they will wait to ford the stream till all its 
waters shall have passed away, and left its bed dry. They will not 
touch water till they have learned to swim. Mr. Camphelfs plan is, 
in my opinion, more sensible. lie would rather try the cx])erimeiit 
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ot’throwiiinj tlictii into the water to swim if tliev could, tlian tell them 
to wait until they have learned to s.virn/’ iSo would I ; and so would 
every sensible man ; for you cannot learn to swim unless you have a 
ducking once or twice. To say that the towns and villages of Bengal 
are not able at present to manage their own municipal affairs is to 
talk she(‘r nons(;ns(}. They had been managing those affairs for thr (!0 
thousand years till the English deprived them of that power. 
There were headmen in villages before Mann was born. And 
we arc now gravely told that we cannot manage our civic affairs ! 
Jt is my decided conviction that, if Mr. Campbell were to-morrow 
to concede the elective system to every municipality, of whatever 
grade, in the country, there would not he the slightest danger or 
inconvenience. There is not a singhi village in the country — at 
least there is not a single municipality — wIutc there are not sonui 
intelligent men who arc quite competent to discharge municipal 
functions. 

But it has been said — What room is tlun’o for municipal free- 
dom where the Magistrate-Collector is the president of the muni- 
cipality, and where the Commissioner of the Division can control 
its proceedings? Why not ? Has not English education produced 
])lenty of men, in all parts of the country, who can take an intelli- 
gent and patriotic interest in the affairs of their native villages, — 
men who can think for themselves, and express their thoughts 
with manliness, the wrath of Huzoordom notwithstanding ? 
That there are not such men in the muTii(n])alities, as they exist at 
present, is simply owing to the absence of the elective system. 
But the elective system will bring new men to the municipalities, 
and men, too, whom the Magistrate or the Commissioner would find 
it difficult to board or bully, A free press is a safeguard against 
the caprices of even a Commissioner of a Division. But suppose 
we are not going to have absolute iminieipal freedom, is that 
a proper reason for rejecting some degree of municipal freedom ? 
Because I cannot get a first-rate dinner, one over which the 
Emperor Vitellius would have gloated, is that any reason why 1 
should starve ? Because 1 cannot get a /t/uYu^fUrom the Lieute- 
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nfiiit-(j}overnor, or obtain snob costly vestments as liucnllu.s won*, 
is that any reason why 1 should put on no clothes, and go about 
stark-naked ? Something is better than nothing, is an old and 
wise saw ; and our own national proverb has it, that a blind 
uncle is better than no uncle.” For myself, I shall hail the day 
when His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor will find it good 
policy to extend the elective system to evcjry municipality in the 
country ; for I take it, that that day will be the dawn of a spirit 
of independence in the people, of sanitary improvement, of material 
progress, of universal popular education, and conso(|Ucntly of na- 
tional prosperity ; and that day will also, if I mistake not, sound 
the knell of zamindari oppression. 

Modku Bauoo. 


SONNET. 

To a Dove, 

Fair haunter of the gloomy banyan's bough, 

Whose presence tells that clondJess skins are ncai*, 
That soon the Imsbandjiian with carol char, 

And ^‘shining morning face” shall guide the plough, 
Dull must the mortal be, and harsh I trow, 

Who dreams no dreams, whom no illusions cheer 
At thy approach, who feels no happy tear 
Bedew his eyes, no flush on cheek and brow ! 

For me, this morn thy murmur like a spell, 

Blots from my eyes the shady banyau tree, 

I see instead the billows sink and swell, 

, The Ark slow drifting o’er a shoreless sea, 

And thy progenitor its weary way, 

Winging in silence with an olive spray. 


1 > 
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Baboo me no baboo, please ; I eannot stand it. I can stand 
the thunderbolt of* Jnpit(?r, I can stand the stare of the scavenger, 
I can stand the howl of jackals, I can stand the concert of mos- 
quitos ; but this confounded baboo of your’s i cannot stand. 
Yet my bitterest i'oo ^vill not deny that there is an abundance 
of the asiniiKi in nu?. A\"hy, if truth must b(* told, it is modesty 
alone, — which I still retain, though not <‘xactly in the prime of 
youth of which, according to the adage, it is the chief ornament, — 
yes, it is mod(;sty alone that prevents the use of the term “ super- 
abundance,'’ which itself is scarcely suffit*ient adequately to cx- 
])ress the degree in which 1 share the attributes of my jdiilo- 
sophie prototype, the best al)used personage in the whole creation, 
1‘orsooth ! because ho stoutly decliiu's to pander to the vitiated 
taste of a degenerate age, wliich preh'rs expensive gauds, empty, — 
as empty as the exclie(|uor of Diogenes, —to real sterling worth. 

What is your stud-bred pet but a butterfly of caterpillar 
born, destined to flutter in the sun-lxiam for a season, and then, 
like all other children of luxury, to fall a premature })r(y to 
bronchitis, gangrene, and other distempers horse-flesh is heir 
to ? Born under official supcn’inteudtmce, and nursed like th(‘ Prince 
of Wales, occupying splendid apartments better ventilated far 
and protected from the inclcnKmcies of the weather than those 
that have fallen to the lot of the Hoiiorablcs of the High Court ; — 
w’caring woollen garments of a quality that on the back of the Ex- 
King of Oudh would have made the defunct royalty full ten inches 
taller than he is at present ; — reposing on cushions, as soft as 
velvet, giving instant relief even to the aching limbs of a Denguo 
patient ; — Ajeding on the choicest viands coveted by gods and 
goddesses of antiquity ; — what does the mushroom do to compensate 
for this extravagant investment of time, money, and science ? For a 
while he sports a two wheeled, aye, perhaj)S four wheeled, concern, 
as light as a feather, that, with the aid of the eternal laws of 
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mechanics and our spirit-level streets, can he jdied by infantine 
breath from the north pole unto the south polo, lie then graces 
one of those classified musical boxes that puzzle University men 
with a problem on motion, like that on matter, in the days of yore*, 
of so difficult a solution that, aft(;r integrating and diff(?rcnciating 
over and over again, the Faculty remain divided, some maintain- 
ing that the motion of the box in qiu'stion is a positive f|nantity% 
and others as dogmatically asserting that it is downright negative. 
The next transition is to tlie Conservancy iJcpartmont, where \vi* 
find him towing carefully scrCAvod municipal perfumery to that 
gigantic monument of Mr. Clark’s engineering skill, till lie 
lilinself is towed to the Skinning Ghaut, and consigned to the 
timder mercies of the local gentry, who, with tlic minimum quantity 
of pain ])rcscribcd by the (h’uclty Prevention Society, hammer 
his hrainless head to pii'ccs. Betpileseaf, in jtave ! 

Now look at the other picture. Beliold tlie sage, — his head, 
• stnfiod with wisdom, slightly inclinctl to the ground, making fresh 
geological discoveries to provide for the upprehen(l(‘d coal famine, 
and fuel famine already accomplished, by a scientific Government, 
lio|)elossly gone in Heclaniation manias ; — his cars, of genuine 
Paruasian development, turning on a pivot, as it wore, and making 
concentric circuits through the thirty-hvo points of the compass 
for jiiirposos ofiensive and defensive; — his coat, each fibre of which, 
saturated in Castalian tide, individually reflects profound thought, as 
do the wrinkles on the lace of hard-thinking Locke ; — above all, 
his affix (he is quite classical, and, like our modern Examiners, is 
affix and prefix all over) with that conical bunch of liair at the 
extremity typyfying the monument on which sittotli Patience 
smiling at Grief I say, behold the sage moves on,— the very pic- 
ture of sobriety ! — with a Dcwalagiri of linen, on the peak of which 
are playfully perched Mr. Dhoby’s litter of bahaUu ^ — ho moves on, 
grace in his steps and heaven in his ej’os ! Once unloaded, onr 
^sop relaxes, and, with the litter aforesaid, rc-inforced by lots 
of street worthies, indulges in a game or two of Blind man's 
hufi';'’ and, in due time, cauveys his pleasing burden l>ack 

la 
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to rostorv the globe to its centre of gravitj", lest, during the dark 
hours of niglit, its pious denizens slide down into eteniity uii- 
arruignod, untried, and unexecuted. 

But his professional duties count nothing compared with those 
attached to his staff appointments, and their name is legion. 
The blind man in the tale, lent his legs to the lame man on his 
back, who lent him his eyes in return. Though this is not exactly 
legs for legs and eyes for eyes, yet it is fair exchange. Legs on 
one side, and eyes on tlie other. Tlie parties concerned in the 
transaction are equally benefitted by the barter. Our good 
Samaritan goes a stoji further. lie lends both legs and eyes to 
his master, Avhose limbs and organs being invariably, at candle 
light, in the enjoyment of CkJmtti niicessitated by his harmless 
recreations during the intervals of business. Thus are his wants, 
real or artificial, supplemented by his servant, who becomes, by 
turns, his man servant, his maid servant, his horse, his buggy, 
his rail-road, his electric telegraph, his iron-clad, his Suez cnnal; 
and, in season and out of season, in sun and in rain, faithfully 
serving him to a good old ago, pays, — pity of pities I such rare 
merit should not be e.xomj)ted from the hard, inexorable decree — 
})ays the debt of nature, but not often without giving a hudii, as 
he is, according to Aristotle, “ sometimes ])rolific.” 

As life and death are inseparable, so are genius and eccen- 
tricity. Wherever there is life there is death, wherever there is 
genius there is eccentricity. In fact genius is the Xmas duck, 
complete in nil its ornamental appendages, flaming on the di^, 

and weltering in tantalizing gravy, * * * beg pardon, 

gentle reader, a sudden overflow of moisture broke the thread of 
the narrative ; worms perhaps, but let that pass ; I will not write 

of roast again yes, genius is the roast, and eccentneity the 

Worcester sauce that tickles the palate, and courts it with the assi- 
duity of a gay Lothario of five and twenty. Go through the list of 
your great men, how many do you find without a hobby ? Take ^ 
the very best in the batch, Socrates ; and lo I the venerable 
monotheist outdoes the small fry of monotheists of the present 
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tJay 1 He sends a sacrifice to iEsculapius 1 His pliilosoj)liy oozes 
out at his fiiicrers’ ends just at the moment when jdiilosophy is 
most needed ! Whether monotheism or j)oly tlieism was the hobby, 
we will not here stop to enquire. Certain it is, that he could not 
sin cerely follow both ; therefore either the one or the other creed 
was a sham. Alcibiades, another luininary of the same group, 
was even more liobhy-horsical than Socrates himself. Let us come 
down a j)cg or two, and peep into the galaxy of the Augustan 
age of civilized fingland, and forthwith we stumble on the notorious 
Father of Inductive and 8eductive Philosophy ! I^ar nohile 
jhtfrttmJ The cut-throat cancels all obligations, and sharpens his 
kiiile ibr the throat of his quondam benefactor ; the lecher, after 
d(daucliing sundry maids of honor, would ‘‘ fain climb'’ to a 
h(‘ight where angels dread to tread ! Come wo now to the Lakers. 
H(‘r(‘ is the mouthpiece. His antisocial principle and distemper- 
ed sensibility of Rousseau ; his discontent with the present con- 
"stitution of society ; his paradoxical morality ; ami his j)erpetual 
hankerings after some unattainable state of voluptuous virtue and 
perfection, ” not only save us the trouble of a clever inspection of 
his private life, but jirepare us at once for confronting Messrs. 
Don Juan & Co., who could ask Dante’s ghosts and demons ‘‘to 
supper, and eat heartily in their company”. Shade of Byron I 
Thou quintessence of Poetry ! Thou Prince of wayward brats I 
always at loggerheads with thy good fortune, defying common 
sense and Providence itself ] Little didst thou dream, while per- 
forming Hindu obsequies on the remains of thy bosom fricn<l 
and boon companion, that Uiou wilt be beaten quite hollow, in 
thy own element, by prosaic Hindu youths ! To cut a long 
uiatter short, our hero is somewhat eccentric — he will not submit 
to loads of a certain description. 

No other supposition will explain the j>henoinenon. The once 
docile, hard-working, forbearing, self-denying slave is, as if by the . 
touch of a magical wand, converted into the most iutractiihle, vicious, 
nisoleut Uria tJiat ever put shoulders to a palkoc-pole. ISuch a sud- 
den and strange metamorphosis cannot certainly be owing to s/ia^ri 
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considerations. There ou;rhfc to be nothing untouchable in the works* 
ofnatiiro. AVliat would become of Anatomy which indisputably ranks 
liigher than tlioso so-called exact sciences that treat of palpable 
absurdities, — length without breadth, position without magnitude ? 
What would b(‘coin(‘ oftlu* new Civil {Service i’.mllence^ where 
dislocation in limbs and ttccks must necessarily be the rule, and not, 
as now, tlie exei'pliim, if* the dissecting room were converted into 
an can de euh»gne dc[K)t, and the demonstrator were trans])ort(rd 
to the Andainati islands I No ; shaifvi or no shiujn is a easto dis- 
tinction wbieli f:;innot influeiiee beings of sup(‘rior attainments. 
Philosophers of all ages and countries Ijavc denounced caste as 
vulgar and barbarous. There can lu! no degrees of comparison 
amongst offsprings of the same stock. Canaan was, doubtb‘ss, to 
be ‘nbe servtiiit of servants unto bis brethren but that wa^ 
owing to a tit of patcriiul displeasure for a very unscondy exposing’. 
The rcj)utation of no would be safe, esp(*cially in 

this age of Al)kai‘i settlements, if the urchins under bis own root 
weni to bruit about bis aeeideutal nakeduess,” aud to give bis in- 
door and out-door pursuits the same degrt‘e of ventilation. The 
award of mdro shivery to perpetuity on tlie culprit, was, it must 
be acknowledged on all bauds, in tlntt ])articular iiistaiioe, liand- 
somely deserved. Gcmn-ally speaking, Iiowevcr, it is but little 
minds alone that worry tliciii.selv<\s with sncli paltry (jucstions, 
and nillie the surface of society with hills aud dales ot tlun'r own 
creation, rendia’ing the intercourse of man with man a matt(‘r ot 
logarithm i(; calculation, by which one is to discover whom to ap- 
jjroaeb, whom to shun, where to treat with contumacy, where lu 
lick the spittle, instead of walking side by side, in holy brotherhood, 
and beguiling the natural U])s and downs of threo-.s(^ore-and-teii 
by fraternal reei[»roeation. There is no ciiste in England, where 
shoe-makers and underttikers freely mix with dukes and earb 
wliom they snpply with boots and eoHins, and, not unfreqneutlvj 
becoiiK! their sons*in-law too. 8ucli a. national arrangement not 
only saves the inconvenience of giving measures for those articles 
of domeslie eoMsumptioii to mere slrangorf', bul. at the same iim<’i 
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extil'pates the i*ace of apiustei's that <3iiciunbej' and scandalis;(3 
aristocratic families both here and elsewhere. Then wlieiice the 
anomaly ? Dr. Goldsmith, in his excellent panegyric on the 
Ass — it is the Ass I sing— does not make the least allusion to 
this fastidiousness on the part of his subject ; but, for all that, 
the fastidiousness exists. After all it is nothing but a .staff, not 
much longer than the tail of Mr. Brown’s ])Oodle, and, in cir- 
caiirderence, no bigger than that of a lady’s wedding ring. 
Vet clap it on, and the pattern of long-suffering plants his legs 
on the soil, and will not bu Igc an inch for any amount of coaxing 
or thrashing. 

Well; barring this bwlll affair in which I am lie plcss, I 
cannot supply it for no fault of mine. Aristotle has cruelly Avith- 
lield from me the privilege he has conceded to the Ass — fellow- 
feeling makes us wondrous kind — but as I was going to ^ay, bar- 
ring this budli affair, 1 am prepared to serve you as efh’ciently as 
the Ass. I will carry your dirty linen in any amount, and wash 
it under your own nostrils if you choose. I will Iicav your wood, 
.1 will draw your water. I will make your bricks without straw, 
1 will feed your swine without ])ay. I Avill laugh wheu you 
laugh, 1 will weej) when you weep, 1 will reel when you reel, 
and, if you delight in sjieriding a night in the ditcdi, I will bear 
you coruiiany. I will be any thing and ev(‘ry thing to you. I will 
be your slave, I Avill be your fool ; but I Avill not be your Baboo 
any longer. 1 hat(5 the term as the Devil bates holy water. 
Bake me, boil me, roast mo, make minced meat of me, swallow me 
entire — no fear of indigestion, I am gram-fed and slough-lined in 
Muiucii)al sluimbles — but expunge that blistering dissyllable from 
your vocabulary. An if you don’t, like my friend j)lilosopher and 
guide, 1 screw my legs, — alas ! 1 have but two, — hd haj)])en what 
may. Nay, I do more. I get myself enlisted in Mr. Oami)beirs 
Junior Ex<'cutive Service, and bray baboo, till I baboo the life out 
of every miscreant I catch babooiug honest folks at this fashion 
again. Beware. 
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We arc no alannists. We do not think our society would 
become disorganised and corrupt if our ladies were allowed to mix 
freely with ourstdves. On the contrary, we sincerely believe that 
the time has now come when we ought, not only as a matt(?r of 
duty to our ladies but lor our own sakes, to demolish the barricades 
that confine the former to the aiitaapuraj aloof from all the inno- 
cent pleasures of a rational life. We do not think that our fathers 
would go to J*utj if our daughters were not married bef.ire tlu'y 
attained their tentli or eleventh year. On the contrary, we sincerely 
believe that there is no connection whatever, earthly or heav('nly, 
between our fathers and the marriage ol’ our daughters, and that 
it would be infinitely to the advantage of our society if the 
marriage of our girls were postponed until after they had attained 
a riper age. We do not think our young men w(udd become 
corrupt and go to wreck and ruin, il’ they were not married off-hand 
as soon as they arrived at their sixteenth or seventeenth year. 
On the contrary, we sincerely believe that it would do the young 
men no end of good if their marriages were jwstponed, until 
after they had secured the means of keeping a family. We do 
not think that the abolition of caste would in any way injure our 
society. On the contrary, we sincerely believe that caste, such as 
it obtains in our society, and all other castes, are grave social 
and political evils, and that the sooner they are discountenanced 
and done away with the better. We do not think that there 
is any harm in the remarriage of widows. On the contrary, we 
sincerely believe that it is very hurtful to us, in many respects, 
to force our widows, and especially young widows, to remain as 
such, and that it would be very much to our benefit if they could 
be induced by fair means to remarry. We do not think that the 
education of our ladies is unnecessary and unprofitable. On the 
contrary, we sincerely believe that it is ahsolutcly and iinperativel v 
necessary for the well being of our society, that our ladies should bo 
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educated — aye, and well educated — that unless they are so educated 
Ave should have to remain, far and away, behind in the ra(^e of civi- 
lization. We do not think that the education of our boys and men 
is only useful as a means to earn money. On the contrary, we 
sincerely believe that education taken by itself has a very hi^^h 
value of its own, and that this value is infinitely more valuable 
than its money-earning value. We do not think that a blind and 
wicked fate has brought our society to its present state. On the 
contrary, we sincerely believe that it was the supineness, the 
Indifterence, the want of moral and physical courage, on the part 
of our ancestors, that are the causes of our present degraded state, 
and that it lies with us now to improve our condition and undo, 
as quickly as we can, the work of centuries. We believe that our 
country is destined, sooner or later, to leave its present insignficant 
])lace in the scale of nations and to rise higher and highi'r. But 
though we believe all this and more, though we are radicals to 
the backbone in the politics, so to speak, of our social lifi‘, we do 
not, and cannot bring ourselves to believe either in the necessity, 
the advisability, or the advantage of improvements under legisla- 
tive pressure. We may remark, that it is quite as chafing to our 
spirits to see the country moving on so slowly, as it can be to any 
body. We are just as anxious that the causes which retard our 
progress should be done away with at once, as the most impetuous 
reformer. If it were in any degree practicable we should have no 
objection to our society travelling by express train or by balloon. 
But though we are prepared to go to .such irrational lengtlis, though 
we feel sorely distressed at the great bulk of our countrymen and 
countrywomen deliberately refusing to consider any measure of 
reform, however simple and however advantageous, though we 
see that most of the reforms necessary for our society are lying 
close at hand, w^e, nevertheless, declare, that we cannot contemplate 
without dread the idea of legislative interference with our society. 

We have made these remarks apropos of a petition which ia 
now going round for signature, and inAvhich the supreme Legisla- 
tive Council will be requested to pass an Act making it illegal lor 
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any body to give liis or her tlaiighter and non in inarriagt^ before 
they have attained a certain ago. Th<^ fact that such a petition for 
such an obj(n t has boon thought necessary, discloses a most 
lamentable feature in our society. In Europe, if any grave social 
defect is dc'sired to b(i cured, people anxious for the reform try 
and eventually succeed in gdting up a strong j)ublic opinion 
against it ; and sucli is the force of this o])iriion that those who do 
not bow to it are obliged to betake themselves to Coventry. The 
rulers of fashionable life in the fashionable* world, the ])cit(ivfam.iluu 
in the middle-class world, and the authoritative individuals in the 
world under the middle-class world, have such power in the respec- 
tive worlds over which they rule, that in social matters their word, 
which is generally a mere echo of tluj thoughts of the majority, is 
law; and, although there are no pains and penalties attached to tlie 
violation of this law, it is more strictly obeyed than many of tlu^ 
most important laws passed by Qu(‘en, Lords and Commons. With 
ns, it must bo confessed, society lias no such ])ower. WJiat would 
society say if I did this or that, is a question which hardly one in 
a thousand amongst us [)uts to himself, and the conse(|ucnce is 
that we all go our 7)wn Nvays, little earing for our hdlows, and in 
the end having little or no sympathy with tliern. J3ut hecauso 
society is ])owerlcss amongst us, or rather because we have no 
society in the European sense of the word, that is all the more 
reason why the Legislature should not be asked to interfere in our 
social matters. 

In the first place, society is beyond the legitimate sphere 
of the action of the Legislature. The power of the Legislature 
extends within certain well known and well defined boundaries, 
beyond which its action becomes pernicious iu the extreme. There 
are doubtless certain cases connected with society in which it is now 
and then called upon to act, but those cases are rare, and, even 
with regard to them, its action is based upon principles which 
have long been well established. Such a ease occurred witli re- 
ference to what was originally called the Brahmo Marriage 
Bill, but which subsequently became the Act to provide for 
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marriages in certain cases. Here tlie Legislature was called upon 
to remove a disability, created, no doubt, by the people who wero 
labouring under it, but created under circumstances which no ruler 
could help respecting. In removing this disability, and in intro- 
ducing for the benefit of a certain section of the people, a novel— 
that is to say as regards the institutions of this country — system of 
marriage, the Legislature had aright to demand, and it did demand, 
in its turn, certain conditions, which we have no doubt will prove 
highly beneficial. It has been enacted that no person shall be allow- 
ed to avail himself or herself of this new marriage Act, unless he or 
she has attained a certain age, and that whoever marries under this 
Act shall not be able to marry again in the lifetime of his or her wife 
or husband. The principle on Avhich these conditions have been 
incorporated with the Act is very simple. All rational men see 
and feel the evil effects of polygamy and early marriage, and, as 
the Act is only permissive and not compulsory, there could be no 
Ijnrm in insisting upon those who have given up the ancient customs 
of the Hindus, certainly as regards marriage, to likewise give up 
polygamy and early marriage. But this is very different from 
asking the Legislature to interfere so as to abolish social customs 
which have been in existence for ages. Here, it would be obliged to 
make that penal which is not so now. It would have to force down 
upon the people, at the point of the Penal and Criminal Pro- 
cedure Codes, ideas such as, when understood, the people would 
gladly accept for tliemselves, but, when not so understood — as is 
the case now — would be looked upon as something monstrous. 
It would have, to bo consistent, to go further, and imprison 
people and fine them for practices which they have been accustomed 
to from their infancy, which wore familiar as household words to 
their fathers and grand-fathers and great grand-fathers, and which 
are in no way dangerous to the body politic. 

If it bo said that the Legislature has in our country in former 
times abolished the horrible, barbarous and cruel rite of Sati, 
the equally horrible, barbarous and cruel praeticci of infanticide, 
and has given power to Hindu widows to reman- v, or rather has 

11 
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Ipgitiniiitiscdcliildren of widows after their remarriage ; wo answer 
tliat, in all these eases, it has acted upon prineijdes which are 
entirely inapplicable to the ease now under eousideration. Taking* 
first the remarriage of widows ; the Act is meiady a pcr- 
Jiiissive one, and does not in the slightest degree attempt to 
force any wndow to marry. The fact that only a handful of 
widoAvs has married since the passing of tlie Act shoAvs, how com- 
phd(‘ly innocuous its effect has been U])on orthodox Hindu society. 
Some influential people were of opinion that tlun-e was nothing in 
the Hindu Safitpaa to prevent the remarriage of widows, except the 
Usage which had groAvn up amongst us, and they wen; anxious that 
the disability should be taken off in the case of those who wished 
to marry. TIic Legislature acting U[)on the })rineiple that no 
portion of the public should be under disability in respect to matters 
of conscience —matters which did not contravene any known ruh^ of 
law or morality — has taken off the disability under vhich Hindu 
widoAvs Avere labouring. By doing so, it has not addi^d to the 
chapter of penal laAvs, nor has it attacdied any ])ains or lamab 
ties to any body. In the case of it acted ui)on a different 
principle — the principle upon which it has made suicide and 
murder crimes. If the unfortunate women voluntarily burnt 
themselves to death they committed suicide, if they Avere forced 
to burn themselves, the ])eople avIio used the force committed murder; 
from both of which calamities the Legislature Avas bound to 
protect them, and protect society at large. Infanticide, too, has 
been, and is being, prevented under the same principle. No 
amount of prescription, no amount of ancient usage, no amonnt of 
popular feeling, will avail in favour of acts illegal in themselves, 
liiglily injurious to public morals, and, Avliat is of the utmost 
consequence, directly and palpably dangerous to the body politic. 
If the Legislature had not come forward to stop them with a linn, 
hand, it would have betrayed its duty and violated its trust. But 
what have these interferences of the Legislature in common with 
that Avliich is now about to be asked for ? How can they all be 
said to be governed by the same principle? What is therein 
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poly (^aniy, or early marriage, directly and palpably dangerous to the 
bo ly politic? 

In tlie second place, beyond tlie right that procceils from 
mig'ht, wliat other possible riglit, may we ask, the Council of the 
CJovernor-Gcneral of India for the purpose of making laws and 
r(‘gvdations lias to legislate upon matters conneeted with the 
social usages and customs of the people of this country? Doestiie 
('oiincil as a body, or any one of its members as individuals, represent 
in any shape or form whatever the feelings and ideas of cither 
1 1 iiulus or Musaltnans ? lias it any means of being intimately and 
accurately acrpiaiuted with such feelings and ideas? There arc no 
dmibl tlu' newspa})crs ; but are we to bo governed in accordance witli 
lli(‘ views and opinions of a liaiidful of Editors, whose knowledge of 
tlie pco])le below and above them is certainly very limited, to say the 
least of' it, and who, though able and educated, deal move with ge- 
neral jiolitics than with society? In countries, where the legislative 
bodie.s are (dective ; whore the legislators come from and out of the 
people ; where social opinion is strong to the verge of tyranny ; 
where proceedings of public bodies are held in tlic capital and pul)- 
lislied soon after they have taken place, by impartial journals, with 
all tlieir incidents and all their details; whore th(i people uiidcr.staud 
fli(3ir tmnporary rulers ; where there is no chance of any misimder- 
standiiig betweem the goveriuHl and the governors ; wdioro both 
speak the same language, both are actuated to a groat extent by 
tli(^ same sympathies and aiitipatliios and iirejiidices, both have a 
very great deal if not ev^cry thing in common, — in such countries, 
legislative interference in matters social is held in jealous dianid, 
and the representatives of the people are called to instant account 
if they travel by one Iiair's breadth out of their legitimate region : 
and, yet, in India, where the legislative bodies are not elec- 
tive, whore there is nothing in common between the ruh‘rs and 
the ruled, and where none of the circumstances whieli are to he 
found, for instance in England, exist, it is asked that the Legis- 
lature should put a stop to polygamy and early marriage ! If it 
i'5 legitimate for the Council to do away with these two abominations 
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of our society, why should it not be asked to abolish caste** 
Why should it not make it penal for people to call themselves 
Brahmans or Sudras ? Why should it not make it an offence on 
the part of a Brahman to iiivcst his son with the Jagnya pcwiia — 
the holy thread ? Why should it not, in short, compel every body to 
become Brahmos and be relorined for ever and a day ? 

It may no doubt l)(> eonttmded thatBrahmanism and Brahmoism 
are essentially religious institutions, and that to meddle with them 
would be to meddle with the religion of the people. But does not 
polygamy stand in the same category ? Who arc the people who 
resort to polygamy ? The Kulins most of all. But why do they 
do so ? Is it not because they cannot without it give their daugh- 
tersawayin marriage? Is not the duty on the part of a Hindu 
to give his daughter away in marriage ai essentially religious, as 
essentially based upon religious foundations, as any thing else 
that is to be found in the whole of the Hindu religion? Would 
not an orthodox Kulin consider himself, and not only himself but 
his forefathers, ruined to all eternity, if his daughter were not 
given aw’ay in marriage at the proper time ? If so — and we do not 
expect any thinking being to say it is not so — upon what principle 
can the Legislature, pledged, as it is, to respect Hindu institutions 
in a most solemn manner, be asked to swallow its pledges, and 
to root out, in a ruthless manner, some of those very institutions ? 
The motive which actuates the promoters of the petition is beyond 
all praise. We recognise their zeal, their devotion to the interests 
of the country, their single-minded desire to do good. There 
is not one atom of self in their present undertaking ; but we cannot 
help thinking that the way which they have discovered for the 
weeding out of some of the most pernicious customs of the 
country, is not only not prudent in itself, but fraught with danger 
to the good cause which all lovers of the country have at 
heart. If a Bill of this sort were introduced into the Council, 
it would create such a consternation throughout the country 
that it would take long to allay it, and while the people Avere 
under the consternation, they >vould neither ask the advice nor 
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follow the example of those who are anxious to teach as well 
by precept as by example. 

The proper course to follow, in the present circumstances 
of the country, is to educate public opinion, and let public opinion 
do what the Legislature is going to be asked to do. All reforms 
which are thrust down from above are not reforms in the real 
sense of the word. Reforms to be reforms, to be permanent that 
is, to bo effective, must spring from the people, and must be 
enforced by the voice of the people. Let us in our different circles 
ignore the existence of the polygamist. Let us in our intercourse 
with society give the polygamist unmistakably to understand 
that no decent man would associate with him, no decent man would 
cat with him, no decent man would have anything to do with 
him cither in sickness or in sorrow. Let us, in the same manner, 
bring our moral and social influence to bear upon the father, 
who gives his daughter away in marriage when she is only a 
child. Instead of its being a social disgrace, as it is at present, 
to have a daughter at home unmarried beyond a certain age, let 
us educate ourselves into the conviction, that it is an honour and a 
matter of credit to have her at homo till she has attained her 
eighteenth or nineteenth year, or whatever other year may bo 
considered most suitable. When tliis is done, then and then only, 
will polygamy and early marriage be knocked on the head. Till* 
then you may ask the Legislature to asvsist you, you may do what 
you please, the answer you will receive would be that which 
Jove returned to the carter in answer to his application to get his 
cart out of the mud in which it had got imbedded. 



GEORGE D’AMBOISE. 

(From the Froncli of Moiisr. Alex. Dolavergnc.) 

In Three Chapters. 

CHAPTER 1. 

1473. 

It whs one of the no])le houses of Tonraino, tlie house of the 
ancestors of Aniljoiso lords of Chaumont-sur-Loire. Ih’mTc 
irAmhoise the eljief of that house in the fifteenth century, lon<r 
a ]iai*dy captain, distino;uished himself hy hii!;]i teats of arms 
during the r’cigu of (diaries VII. He was one' of those who wt've 
chiefly instrunicntul in estahlisliing that monarch on his tlirom; 
and in cliasing the English trom his realms, and liad retired laden 
with honoi-s and dignities to his Chateau do Cliaumont Ibr ending 
Jiis days in peace, and superintending the education of a niinuToiis 
progeny wliich liis faithful wile Anne du Bucil had given liini. 
He had seventeen children, eight sons and nine dauglitru’s, most of 
whom were living and in health in 1473. One Jay the old ea[)lain, 
used to the fatigues of war, feeling prol)ably that his end was not 
distant, sent lor his sons and addressed them in the following 
terms : 

“My sons, you have up to this time conducted yourselves like 
gentl(‘me?i of high lineage, always occupied with horses, with arms, 
with faiconsand with hunting, and I, young in mind though old in 
age, am most unwilling to withdraw you from these noble exer- 
cises ; but the time has almost come when it will be necessary for 
you to bid adieu to the house of your fatliors, to the woods, to 
tlie fields, and to the beautiful river Loire, in order to go to Paris 
and present yourselves at the palace of the king your sire, and 
offer your services to him as become gentlemen. The time i.y come, 
my sons. But alas, I presumed too much upon the mercy of divine 
Providence in thinking fhat I shall be permitted to throw niyscdf 
attliefcetof the king and present you myself. The wounds 
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my enemies the Enprlish inflicted have remove I fVcm mo oil 
my strength. It is but with a tremhlintr hand that I could traoc 
the letter supplicatin£r the kin» Louis XL to excuse an old servant 
of his father and offering him your services. The kino-, did not 
make me wait for a reply. Look here ! ” 

The knitrhtd’Amboi.se produced from his cincture a parchment 
scaled with the arms of France, and when, at a si^n, of lii.s liand, 
his sons had approached aceordinsf to the order of ])’*iinonrcni!nro, 
lind had touched it with their lips, he opened it with ^fslmnn 
carefulness, and read with a grave voice broken dowTi l)v age and 
emotion, as follows : — 

“Louis the eleventh by name, by the grace of God king of 
France, to his friend andtaitliful Chamberlain Pierre d’Amboise, 
lord of Clianmont, of Saint Cernin, and of otlier [)laces, saluting. 

Our very dear Chamberlain ! Wcliav(i received with ])lcnsnro 
your taithful letter and lose no time in replying to it. We aec(‘pt 
with open lionrt the offer which yt)ii have made ns to consecrate 
to our royal service the eight sons with which licaven has blessed 
you, and confiding in your proved loyalty and disinterestedness, 
wo leave to your judgment the c.ire of distributing among your 
children the offices, ranks, and honors, which the late king Charles 
VIL, our father of blessed memory, had been pleased to bestow on 
you, reserving to ourselves the power of ratifying by our sanction 
all the dispositions which you might be pleased to make in the 
matter. AVherenpon our faithful and beloved subject kd, us ju'ay to 
God that Ho keep yon under His guardianship. 

Executed in our royal hall of Tournelles on Thursday the 
10th April of the year 1473. Louis.” 

“Now then,” added Amboise, “ listen to what I have resolved, 
in order to conform myself as much as in me lies to the wishes of liis 
majesty the king; unto you, Charles, who are the eldest, I give and 
be([ueathe my office of Royal Cliainbcrlain ; you Aimery, who are 
the second, I give and bequeathe unto you the office of Grand 
Master of France, under this condition that you will proceed 
to the island of Rhodes and be anjong the knights of the order 
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of St. John of Jonwalem in order to undergo there your novitiate ; 
you Pierre, who are tlio third, I give and bequeathe unto you 
iny company of 200 armed men.” Thus, when ho had come to 
t)ie turn of tlie eighth and last of his sons, a child of thirteen 
years witli a physiognomy full of intelligence and vivjicity, the old 
lord of Chaumont emitted a deep sigh and cried — “As for you 
George, there remains for me nothing more to bestow ; con- 
sequently my desire is that you enter the sacred order.” 

Here, the knight of Ainboise made a pause for examining the 
impression which his words had made on his auditors. All 
eyes were fixed with interest on the young boy who, to tlio 
surprise of his brothers, did not betray the least sign of trouble 
or disappointment on his features; then, following their fathers 
example, they knelt and devoutly recited their orisons. Tliese 
concluded, the old captain, rising up with some effort, ensconced 
himself in his great arm-chair of sculptured oak, and thus termina- 
ted the conference with w’ords which sounded like a solemn 
bell to the ears of his listeners : — “My sons, you have heard tho 
wishes of tho king by my mouth. Be you ready and depart early 
at break of day.” All bowed respectfully and separated. 

The next morning, at break of day, they presented thomselves 
again in the chamber of their father, and, after having received 
his benediction and his injunction to shew themselves in all cir- 
cumstances of life worthy of the high name they bore, mounted 
their horses in tho court-yard of tho castle. They were disposing 
themselves in order for passing tho gate, when they met the son 
of the head biitler of the castle, hat in hand and tears in his ^yes. 
This young man had often joined in their sports and had noW come 
out to bid them farewell. 

“John,” said the eldest, as his horse gaily caracoled in his 
sight, “will you come with me to the court? I shall make 
you one of my esquires.” 

“ No master,” replied the vassal, “I am tho son of a servant 
and am not fit for the court. God protect my good master.” 

“ John,” cried the second, “you speak with reason. Come 
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after me and see the Grand Master of the order of St. John of 
tlcrusalem in the island of Rhodes. I shall see that you are 
received into one of the galleys of the order, belonging to the 
militia. You will be a soldier and afterwards captain.” 

“No master,” again re})lied the vassal. “ How can I become 
a man of war, I who am not able to see the death of a stag with- 
out shedding tears. God protect my good master.” 

Charles and Aimery and all the brothers having passed, with 
the exception of Georges, who was absorlxid in something like a 
reverie during the Ibrcgoing dialogues, and seemed to pay no 

attention to thorn, the butler’s sou stood before him and said. 

“ And you, my young master, liow would you dispose of me ? 
Will you permit mo to march in your company ? ” 

George gazed at his interlocutor with a j)uzzlod countenance, 
and the two brothers Charles and Aimery, retracing their grounds 
in order to be. near the speaker, laughed heartily, and one of them 
added ironically — “ And what would you, my poor John, that our 
brother the abbe will make of you ? jrerhaps a sacristan or a 
brotlierof the Mass! ” “That is all I want,'* replied the vassal 
with vivacity. 

And taking up from the ground his baton and his knapsack, 
lie prepared himself to follow the young abbe on the instant. 

George blnsluHl, sliook bimsclf on his stirrups, and having 

sliot a fiery glance at Ids brothers, cried 

“ Come, Jolui, 3*011 have done well to follow mo. Mv star i^ 
more brilliant than that of any of mv brothers . 1 bear under my 
cloak the destiny of tbe world.” 

Ho then added in a lower tone and in a mysterious manner — 
“ 1 dreamt last night that I was the Pope.” 

Charles and Aimer}’’ laughed .again, this time much louder 
than before, and recommenced their advance. George was not 
S'low to join them. They were all on the same road for a time, 
but as it branched off, each took a last look of the towers of 
Chaumont, kissed the others, and went on his appointed way. 
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. All the stceplo-bells of the city of Rouen pealed merrily, the 
?«trcets were strewn with flowers, and the houses were Imnor ^vitll 
rich tiipestrics. A joyous crowii in holiday dresses reached up 
to the gates of the city and beyond the ramparts ; all the clergy of 
the metropolis, the sheriffs, and the association, of trades peoj^le 
and merchants were waiting. For whom ? ^Rlayhap for the 
king of France, or for the first prince of tlu* blood, tlie Fuke of 
Orleans, Governor of the Province, or a.t least for the legati* of 
the Holy ISee. But no? Clnudes VII 1. was in Italy, and his 
cousin the Duke of Orleans liad followed him thitlier ; tlie Holy 
8ee was in a state of flagrant hostility with lh(^ kingdom of 
France, and this honor cannot therefon! be for the legate -,—011 
waited to receive simple George l)‘Ambois(‘, 

Many events had happened during the intervening twenty 
years. At first fortune was nnfavorabh' to onr young abbe who, 
while chajdain to Louis XL, bad excited the siisjdeions of that 
dark monarch. Suhsoqiiontly, when Cliarlcs V i 1 1, liad sueccfxlod 
his father, George ILAmboisc, asssociated with the ambitions pro- 
jects of the Duke of Orleans, shared his captivity, and was on the 
)X)int of losing his liead by the hand of tlie eommoii exoeutioner. 
At last, aft(‘r many vicissitudes the wheel of tluj eajtrieioiis goddess 
turnotl. IT(' regained the favor of Charles, and w as m)w about to 
ex(diang(? the potty bishopric of Xurbonne for the diocese of 
Romm and- title of Primate of Xorniandy ; it was on this 
Aamc day that lie came to the possession ot* the riclies and privi- 
leges whicli attached to this ecclesiastical dignity. 

After liaying traverse<I the city amid tlio acclamations of the 
crowd and yaponrs of incense which they burned on both sides of 
his passage, the new Arehbisliop, fln.'^hod with triumph, stopped 
before the splendid palace which was’ to serve as Jiis residenee, 
and percciv(*d, among a ninnbor of faithful people who had come to 
prostrate themselves at tlie gate for obtaining his blessing, a man, 
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oi’ iiill stahtro, (Iressod in a costume half ecclesiastical and half 
sirular, hiding his face with his hands as if in dcc|) emotion. 
He was the only one who was not kneeling, at which the others 
laiirniured, and some loud voices cried in a menacing tone — ‘‘ddn. 
A (jiir knees, man ! On your kiK'Cs, pagan! On your knees, impious.’’ 
On liearing these exclamations, he, to wdioin they Avere addressed, 
liastened to ('omj)ly and, in doing so, one of his hands fell and 
partially diseoAanvd his eonntenance, (dcorge D'Ainboiso rccog- 
1 i/A;d witli surprise Jolin, the son of the butler of (Jhaiimont castle^ 
ut Avliom li(i liad lost sight during his eaptiA’ity. Tmmediately 
rdvancing, he hold kindly of his hand, introduced him with 
the Miite iiito the intinnor of the palaee, and rceomnieuded him to 
tiio care ol' tlie servants. 

When all tlie hrilHant cortege, wliieli aeoompanied George 
1 y Amboiso on coming to his new possessions, had retired, the prelate, 
Itf'ing aloic', sent for his ancient companion of the road and, after 
having embra(!(‘d him AAitli the utmost tenderness, said. — 

“ Ah ! my good John, you see you Avero not mistaken when 
twcid. V years ago yon dehn’iniiUHl to follow me in pr(‘f(irence to inv 
brctliers. Von see im^ Archbishop of Jioiion, and 1 do not moan 
to rest I here. Know, tliatCjcsar Borgia, nephew of the sovereign 
rontiir, has promised mo in his last lett(‘r a Cardinal’s hat, so, 
souudime, soon or late, my dream Avill he aeeoinjilishod, aiul I shall 
he roj)e.’’ 

All tin* respon:^e which John gave Avas fears, 

"MVhat isit atliicts yon, John”? asked the prelate. Is it 
money? I am rich, and my purse is at your service. Are you 
alraid that yon have olfended by separating yourself from me when 
fortune was against mo ? I have forgotten all, now that she smiles. 
I need an attendant as faithful as you have been, and I do not Avisli 
that you should tpiit iiu' any inonx” 

^‘Excuse me, my lord,” said the son of the biitlev of Cliau- 
iTioiit, “ I do not belong to myself, bht am in the service ol‘ a eom- 
>nunity Avhieh has received my vows.” 

“ There is no community in France so poweri'nl that George 
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D’Amboisc will not be able to dissolve the vows you mi^ht have 
made to it.” 

“Alas! my lord, Ido not desire it myself— ^iv'e ear unto what 
I have to say. 1 came to llouon not to witness your triumphal 
entry nor to ask from you any or;u*<‘ or favor ;it was only to see 
you once more before I die i 1 wished not even that 1 should be re- 
cognized by you, because? 1 knew well that IxMiig recognized 1 should 
feel groat pain in leaving you. Hxcuse iii v l)ol(lness, my lord, but 
when 1 betook myself to r(?ligion after your example, it was for my 
salvation. I had no oth(‘r ambition than to s(,‘rve you in the Mass, 
( you whom I love so well ) ev(!n to tlio eu<l of your days. But 
you would not have it so, and loved better to become a prince of 
the Church. Heavcu pi’otect you in all your undertaldngs, my lord, 
but 1 do not wish to bo more tlian its bumble servant bore on earth- 
I am happy in my poor convent. Allow me to ridurn tliithcr, and 
I shall pray Cod for yon to the last hour of my life." 

On hearing those words Georg(i D’Amboise became thought, 
ftjl and peiisiv(^ for some moments, and after a sliort silence re)oiiied 
with a voi (!0 trembling with emotion, “Brother, it is tlie Holy {Spirit 
who speaks by thy mouth, and 1 shall not allow Him to part tlius; 
1 wish you to sec me to-morrow, and speak tlie same language wliicli 
I have heard just now, and on which may depend the salvation of 
my soul ; 1 wish to sleep this night medituting • on your words ; 
then hrother we may part in peace." 

The next morning »]ohu presented himself, but the ])relatc wns 
not visible, engaged probably in writing letters to Cmsar Borgia 
for the accomplishment of the promise of a Cardinal’s hat. Oth(jr.s 
assisted John in distributing to the poor the purse of silver which 
he had received from his master, aiid'in putting off the rich clothes 
which as enjoined in the palace he had to wear. 

A few hours afterwards, on the road not hir fi’om Ilouen, could 
be seen a figure, in a costume half ecclesiastical and half secular, a 
stick in his hand and a wallet on liLsbaek, casting at times a furtive 
look at the city which he was leaving, lb Was brother John returii- 
ing to his humble duties. 
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Ono ovoniiig in the month of May 1510, the gate of the con- 
vent of tin; Cc'lestines at Lyons was knocked with violence, and as 
tlie hrotlier in charge w'as slow in opening it, several voices trom 
without cried 

“ Help ! help ! o])cn quickly to iny lord, the Cardiiial, first 
minister, who is in danger of his life.” 

At these cries, and as the venerated name was pronounced, 
the gate turned (piickly on its hinges, and a litter was introduced into 
the convent. Ho wliom it contained was carried to a cell, the 
best that could be found, and after the medicines had been admi- 
nistered wJiieli Ids state urgently needed, a brother was searched 
out to fak(' (iharge of the illustrious patient wdio had hillen into a 
profound sluinher, no doubt a salutary crisis in the malady. The 
brother, thus entrusted wdth this important duty, had been roused 
hastily from bed, and found himself in that state physically and 
uumtally, wdiich one may call neither waking nor sleep, and par- 
took somewhat of the conditions of either. For it w'as not long 
after Ids introduction into the cell, that he. slipped mechanically 
from a dose to that j)rt)found slumber wliich liad been so rudely 
interrupted, on the stool beside the patient’s pillow. At about mid- 
night tlie Cardinal awoke so as to be able. to look about him, and 
by the dim light of the lamp wLieh >vas burning, contemplated 
with interest the serenity and ha})piiiess which rested on the face 
of the slcoj)ing attendant ; then rousing himself more fully as 
old remembrances thronged in his mind, he seemed to see in that 
face and in that capacious brow (now furrowed with a few wrinkles) 
the countenance of an ancient friend. He seized the attendant’s 
hand and asked his name. 

‘‘ My name is brother John,” said the man in accents hardly 
intelligible or audible. 

“ John of Chaumont-siir- Loire” ? 

The same you know' me then” ? 
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All,'’ stiid the prolj t .1 with ^^yoii Lave been a oorn? 

deal changed, my good Jolin, not to recognize George D'Amboise/’ 
The monk gave a cry, and hxing his eyes with surprise on the 
pale visngc of tlio patient, fell on his knees. .* 

What is the inatlcr, brolluT? " asked the Cardinal. 

“ 1 pray lu'avi'n and you, my lord, to pardon mo for having 
quitted so good a master. ’ 

‘‘Ungrate! Ill ! " said tlie Cardinal smilling, after having raised 
himself a little. Were you not happy at the Arcli])isIiopnc ? I 
ordered that you slioidd be tri\*it,cd tlicrc liko my own s(‘lf. " 

‘‘Alas! My lord, that was too good for me. Wlial could I 
do among your luxurious clergy and your brilliant g(‘nt lemon. 
1 rested . ‘ t Kouen to see you, to speak to yon, and 1 was in((.*rdict- 
ecl from ajipearing in yoiir presiMiee. 1 liked bettei’ n^tnrning to 
the elolstor, wh(u*e I may so(‘, God whenever I please and sjieak 
to Him w]:enever T please.'’ 

Tlien you are happy hero” ? 

Ves, iny lord, because I am oxcnpit from am!>itiou and 
from care ; wliat I did yesterday 1 do to-day, and what I do to- day 
I will do to-morrow, till it phaiso the Lord to take me lienee.'’ 

What liave you to do’' ? 

‘‘I pray to God and attend on sick hrotliers.” 

‘‘ That is hard work.*’ 

‘‘ 0 no, because the* sick arc so fcAv, an<l I foci so glad wlieri 
they got well,” 

At this instant the voice of a trumpet resounded in llie 

city. 

‘‘Wliat is that” ? said our lay brother, ^Svhat is it which eaiis'\s 
such a loud I'anfaron at this uascaso nab le hour ?” The Carnual 
raised himself on lii.sbed almost involuntarily, and a crimson flnsii 
appeared on his tired cheeks, where one could trace the symptoms 
of approaching dissolution. With some einpliasishe articulated, 
“That, John! that is the king of Franco! Ho and his nohlcs 
have readied Lyons and will jiart to-morrow, if it please God, to 
chastise pojic Julius JL who lias robbed me of tlio tiara.” 
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TIiMt's iriio,” ropHod frankly the ReliVioiis, 1 rt inoinhcr 
now tluit you wished to bo J.\>pe.” 

(Icor^To D’Amboise, fixin" his eyes on tlic speaker and liolding 
liiin by the hand, said witli an air of imdefinable sadness-- 

** Brother JoJui^ alas ! that 1 have not been all my life brother 

A few days after this conversation, on the twenty-firtli May 
1510, died in the same cell, and in the anus of the brotlier, the 
j)owcrful Cardinal D’Ainboise. His body was ronioved witli 
great pomp into the (Jathcdral at Uouen, where it was buried in 
a lna_;^•rliticent tomb of marble, which is tlie admiration of all up" to 
the present day ; but his heart rested in the C.'onvi'iit of the 
Celostinos where he had refoun I brother John. Tiion ^h during 
his life-time he had not sliared the hiimole lot of tliat faithful 
Religious, yet after death he shared his tomb. 


H. V. Dutt. 
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We regrf‘twe have received no report of the August Meeting 
of the ‘"Chit Chat Club” ; we suspect no meeting was held in 
consequence of the heavy rains which fell towards the end of the 
month.— Ed. B. M. 


Erratum, 

Ik the last htimber of the Magazine, in the article, ‘‘ Man 
Defined”, page 39, for Za7iah read Ganna. 
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THE NEGLECT OF SCIENCE IN INDIA. 
By Ciiunder Coomar Dey, M. D, 


It is a well-known fact, tliat science has not been cultivated for 
ac[es in this country ; and an investigation into the causes ot this 
neglect will bo as interesting as it is novel. We shall treat the 
subject under the following heads 1. The Hindu Family 
System ; II. Early Marriages ; III. Defective Mental Constitution ; 
IV". Defective Preliminary Education; and V. Want of En- 
couragement. 

I. The Hindu Family System is quite uncongenial to scientific 
pursuits, The student has to live under the same roof with men 
of different dispositions, and is not let alone to think for himself, 
nor to investigate any iirittor quietly and patiently. Solitude and 
retirement are absolutely necessary to a man of science, but in 
a Hindu family that is impossible. If you want to examine, for 
instance, any object under the microscope, your instrument is every 
moment liable to bo upset or broken. So, too, if any attempt is made 
to observe the heavens with a telescope, your attention is sure to 
i)e distracted by the cries of children, or the noise of men engaged 
ill business or play. Besides, in a Hindu family one member 
Q^enerally works, and the others are supported by him; so that even if 
lie has inclination and aptitude to pursue science, care and anxiety 
ire formidable obstacles in his way. He must first provide his 
•elations with food and clothing, and then think of gratifying his 
latural love of science ; and it often happens that the one cannot be 
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douG williont nG<irlG(*.tiii(]r tlic otlicr. IIo is thoreforc ohli^odj liow- 
Gver unwillingly, to deny liiinself, in order to meet the idiysicid 
wants of In’s relatives witli whom his lot is cast ; and he becomes a 
sort of social monster, far more hideous still than the twins we road 
of, whoso bodies w(?re organically united, and one of whom died, 
leaving the otli(‘r the irksome duty of dragging his jiiitrid corpse, 
as long as he survived. , 

II. are serious drawbacks. Long bclbrcj 

the student arrives at man’s state, he finds himself emaimben'd 
with a wife and children, lie must anyhow jirovido for them, if 
Ins or his wife’s parents arc not well-to-do j)eo})le, as is fretpiently 
the case. And what an arduous task this is ! most of us can 
vividly imagine. The poor lad has no means of paying his scho(d 
fees. He is forced to leave school, and earn an honest livelihood ; 
but be is at his wits’ end how and wliere to find an oin]»l()ymont. 
He hears of a vacanc'y, and iustantly applies. To bis great disa])- 
pointment and mortification, however, he is told that someboi-iy ‘| 
else has got it. What is now to he done ? Is ho, with his poor witii 
and children, to die of starvation ? This maddening thouglil 
always preys upon his mind, and he cannot comfort himselt. 
After a short time, he happens again to hear of another vacancy, 
writes out an ajiplioatiou at once, and waits u])on the head 
of the office with it, who tells him to call after three or four da>'s, 
which he does, but the news is again bad. His heart is now ready 
to burst with the fresh disappointment, and be again grows quite 
disconsolate. Time, however, soothes his mind for a while, aiul, 
after many distressing failures, he at last succeeds in obtaining a 
situation, vvhicli barely enables him to live from hand to mouth. 
Yet liis joy know s no bounds. This picture is not at all over-draw n, 
and the reader can easily imagine what must be the effect ol 
such struggles upon an ordinary youth. They at once disqualily 
him for severe scientific studies requiring leisure and peace of 
mind. A Franklin, or a Faraday, is not born every day ; nor is 
it at all certain that even they would be able to stand such tnal?^ 
w'ith impunity. It is no wonder therefore, that most of our young 
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tiicn, under such depressing influences, lose all heart, and pass their 
lives like lower animals. This state of things, however, is 
quite intolerable, and the sooner we take stops to remove it, the 
better ; as no nation can advance, whose individual members are 
dius, as it were, nipped in the bud. 

in. ConstitiUiou. By long disuse the Hindu 

mind has lost its original vigour. It is true, that imagination and me- 
mory are not wanting, but all power of patient and accurate obscr- 
Aation, comparison, and generalisation, is found to be greatly 
impairiid. For centuries we have rcv(dlcd in false poetry and 
i hetori(;, and have learnt to value words only. The study of natu- 
ral objecds has no (harms for us. In ancient times, however, 
ash'ommiy and medicine were most succcjssfully cultivated by the 
Hindus, as is evid(mt from the SunjamldlianUi^ the CliarakaHanhilA, 
and Siff<ru.fa ;but ag(‘s of Mahomedan misrule and op])ression hav(? 
done the good work of stamping out all science from amongst us, just 
as eflectually as the ])oleax(! has within the last few years extirpated 
ealth* jdague in England. But is tlu're no means of improving 
oiir intell(K‘tual j)ow(Ws? Surely tluwe is. It iTsts partly with 
ours('lves, and partly with Government. We must steadily and 
(’(pially exercise all our faculties, if we want to regain our former 
position in the sei('ntitic world. 

IV. Jh fed ice Prdlminartj Ednmiion. It is an undisputed 
fact, that our youths are not geimrally taught the rudiments of 
science at scliool. They learn a little arithmetic, geometry, trigo- 
nometry, conic sections, and natural ]>hiloso{)hy ; but, as a mb', 
they do not receive any })ractical instruction in nuxhauics, hydros- 
tatics, optics, or astronomy. The Medical Colleges of Calcutta, 
Bombay, and Madras, form the only cxcc])tions. There tlio 
students are properly taught various subjects. They do not mondy 
learn from books, but have objects placed before them, which th(\y 
study with the aid of Professors, and good trustworthy mameils. 
While familiarising themselves, for cxainph^, with the inlerost.ing 
dc^tails of chemistry^ botany, anatomy, physiology, etc., tbey per- 
lonn experiments in the laboratory ; dissect jdantsand animals tor 
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themselves ; examine under the microscope the various tissues, the 
rotation of granules within the cells of Vallisneria, and the circula- 
tion of the blood in the tail of the tadpole, the web of the frog’s 
foot, and the wing of the bat ; witness the beautiful idienoinona 
of reflex action in decapitated frogs ; hatch hen’s eggs by means 
of Schwann’s apparatus ; and study all the wonderful processes of 
development. Their knowledge is therefore of a practical character, 
and may be considerably improved, if they have but opportunities 
in al*ter-life. 

But the great majority of our young men who leave school, 
have not laid any foundation whereupon they might hereafter 
build a superstructure of science. They cannot use the telescope, 
the microscope, or any other instrument. All that they can do is to 
work a f<^w problems in inathcmatics, and read elementary books. 
They are not qualified to study any subject with profit, and there- 
fore, as they grow old, they become painfully conscious of their 
own deficiencies, and give up all idea of pursuing science, as being 
altogether beyond their reach. Those wlio have any intellectual 
activity, peruse newspapers and hovels, which are easily under- 
stood and appreciated. Some, however, are more ambitious, and 
write papers to be read at debating clubs, or translate easy Eng- 
lish books into Bengali, and get their translations printed for the 
edification of the present and future generations. This kind of 
work is quite innocent within certain limits ; but if it bo only for 
the purj)ose of gaining notoriety, the less it is indulged in, the 
better. For, before we dream of teaching others, we must teach 
ourselves. ‘ Physician ! Heal Thyself ’ is, indeed, a most useful 
saying, which we should always lay to heart. We should never 
be too forward to appear in print, or in any other way before 
the public. We should first diligently store our minds with tnio 
knowledge, and then, when we are worthy, we should think of 
communicating it to others. Wo should remember the famous 
story of Atalanta and the golden apples. Many suitors came 
to marry her, but she made a solemn vow to marry him only who 
should surpass her in running. Most of them, however, were 
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signally beaten. At last Hippomenes, a Greek prince, who know 
human nature bettor, cleverly managed to throw some golden 
a])ples before her, and as she wont to pick tliem up, he ran, reached 
the goal, and won the fair prize. This beautiful -Grecian legend 
teaches us a most wise and salutary lesson. We must never 
pursue a false light, and lose the main object. True knowledge 
we should always strive to acquire, however difficailt its acquisition 
may be. AVe should have inexhaustible patience and perseverance, 
without which nothing good or worth having is attainable. We 
sliould not Slick to obtain fame in an easy summary way, but work 
hard and earnestly, and it will come of itself. We should bear 
in mind that Home was not built in a day. AVc should lay down 
our plan of life, and wu'tli constancy of purpose carry it out. 

Homer, A^irgil, Dante, Shakspearo, Milton, Goethe, Schiller, 
Racine, and Kalidasa, are certainly to be constantly read, or we 
shall never know the inmost recesses of the human heart, ihit we 
must not rest there. Wo must also study other wonderful parts of 
creation, which equally testify to the infinite AVisdom, Power, Jus- 
tice, and Goodness of the Creator. Minutely and carefully observe 
the heavens, and wdtncss the universality of the law of gravitation, 
which regulates, no less the motions of ])lanets, than the fall of an 
apple, that fir.st drew immortal Newton’s attention to it. Look how 
white light is composed of red, yellow, blue, green, orange, pur- 
ple, and violet, — the seven prismatic colours, which are all so beauti- 
fully seen in the rain-bow. Mark with what marvellous regularity 
animals inhale oxygen, and exhale carbonic acid, while plants 
do just the reverse in the day, to preserve e(|uilibrium, and not to 
render our atmosphere noxious from an excess of carbonic acid. 
Wonder at the well-known facts, that the diamond is only a form 
of charcoal ; tliat spectrum analysis has discovered some of thii 
metals in the sun, though 95,370,(X)0 miles distant from us; that 
the forces in nature arc all correlated to each other — that heat, lor 
instance, is a mode of motion; that the surface of the brain is con- 
voluted, and the cells of the honeycomb are hexagonal, in order 
to secure extension of surface with economy of space ; that fishes 
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Imve the shape of the solid of least resistance, which enables them 
to swim host ; that flowers are but metamorphosed leaves ; that 
plants have male and lemale organs, like animals ; that entire islands 
and re:ds in the Polynesian Archipelago liaye been slowly ])nt 
surely built up for iigcs of the skeletons of corals ; that the dif- 
lerence between a white man and a black man consists merely in 
the presence of less })igmentin the skin of the former than in that 
of the latter ; and that Newton, Laplace, or (hivicr, was as much 
the ])rodnct of the conjugation of two minute microscopic cells, as 
an insignificant rat, cockroach, or house fly. 

‘ These truths are more strange than Ihitions’ ; and in the 
contemplation of them our miuds expand and rise with admiration 
and gratitude to the (jn'at Author of the univ(*rse, who has shown 
sucli unceasing and tender solicitude for tlu^ happiiicss of all Ilis 
orcatniavs, high or low ! 

V. Want of EiRvuvananeid. Hindu men of seience ree(;i\'(! 
little or no cncouragcmiont from Government. Tin; Prolessor- 
shi])s of the diflerent Colleges are not practically open to them. 
They are almost all coiderred on Europeans only ; hut why, it is 
not easy to niulerstand. If any of ns be qualified, be ought not 
to bo cxeliided, merely because be does not haj)peii to belong to 
the ruling race. In European Universities, their own Graduates 
are always preferred to other candidates of equal ability. No 
such practice, liowovor, ju-evails amongst us. Certainly this is a 
most deplorable condition of things. The Hindu intellect cannot 
grow in coiiscquon(!C of it. Opportunity makes the man. Suppose 
any one gets well grounded in mathematics, botany, chemistry, 
or zoology at school, wdiat will become of his knowledge, if it be 
not afterwards kc]>t ii]) and improved ? Why, it will all disappear 
in a short time. But let the chairs of mathematics, pure and 
mixed, the natural sciences, medicine, and surgery, be -thrown 
oj)en to all competent men without distinction ; and tliis healthy 
com[)etition will soon raise the cliaractcr of our Professors, 
frive employment to Hindu seientifio men, remove a great 
stigma from the British rul(‘, which is so fond of fair play, and 
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fulfil tlio fjolcmn jiled^o Ilor Miijosty ilio Quoon i^ave in lior 
^a'aoioiis Froclaniatioii of 1858 : — 

‘‘We hold Ourselves bound to the Natives of Our Indian 
Territories by the same Obi i^^ations of Duty wliicli bind Us to 
all Our other Subjects ; and those Obli^rations, by the Ilhissini*- of 
Almighty God, Wc shall biithfully and conscientiously fulfil. 

* * * ¥lt ^ * 

And it is Our further Will that, so far as may bo, Our Subjects, 
of whatever Race or Creed, b(^ freely and inipartially admittml to 
Offices in Our KServicc, the duties of whicli they may be (jualilied, 
by their education, aljility, and integrity, duly lo discharge.*’ 


SONNET. 

: Cannabis Indiav, 

This magic dust (;an wake to ecstasy 

The toil worn sense, and banish irksome care, 

Yea, rive the iron chain of fixed Despair, 

And waft the spirit, — buoyant — hopidul — free, 

O’er earth and oceairs wide immensity, 

To Dreamland’s distant strand, on wings of air: 
Wouldst thou have visions exquisite and rare ? 
Taste it, and lo ! thy wondering eyes shall see, 

Rich wreaths of vivid green and silver bells. 

Fair laughing brows which sparkling coins adorn, 
Great groups of pendant spars and red lipped shells, 
And fairy flowers, such as the frost at morn, 

Paints on the gleaming panes with fingers white. 

And broad colures, and bars of golden light. 

D 
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The want of a correct and intimate knowledge oi’ tlie habits 
feelings and sympathies of the people of India, often displayed by 
her rulers, is certainly singular as it is deplorable. Old Anglo- 
Indians, rij)e with years of hard work and constant cares, return to 
their quiet English villas, often with curious notions of a people, 
among whom they have passed the best portion of their life. And, as 
if by a sad fatality, it sometimos happens, that it is precisely those 
Englishmen who fill the highest offices in this country, and on wliose 
conduct depends the welfare of the people, that are least inti- 
mately acquainted with the real wants of the country. It is not, 
therefore, a matter of surprize that laws, detrimental to the welfare 
of the people, are often enacted with the best of intentions. 

This singular state of things is, to a certain extent, brought 
about by the sort of delegated government under which wo live, 
India is to the Englishman a field of his enterprizo and a tempo- 
rary scene of his labors. He is no settler in this country, and, un- 
like the Mahomedan settlers in India, he does not mingle with the 
people, does not familiarize himself with their language, their 
manners, their institutions. His connexion with India altogether 
ceases on the day when he leaves India for good ; and, therefore, 
even during liis tenure of office and power in this country, ho 
still turns towards England as his home, feels like an exile, and 
looks forward to the quiet retirement of an English home as the 
reward of a life of cares and troubles. An exile’s sympathies with 
the native population can hardly bo strong, and the best disposed 
of Englishmen do not feel the necessity of seeking out the wants 
of the people of India. 

This want of sympathy between the rulers of India and her 
people has been productive of lamentable results. It has prevented 
our countrymen from ever imitating, or even appreciating, the 
virtues and civilization of Englishmen ; it has almost necessitated 
frequent mistakes, and often serious mistakes, in English legislation 
in India ; and, what is worse, it has, in numerous instances, 
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subjected the motives of our rulers to ^rross misrepresentation ; and 
consequently, that confidence and credit — at least for honesty of 
intentions which an enlightened Grovernmont and an enlightened 
people rightly deserve — have often been withheld from the British 
Government in India even by the educated portion of our coun- 
trymen. Further, the want of familiar acquaintance has 
necessitated a want of good feeling and sympathy between the 
people and their rulers. For, of the two contrary motives, — 
8e]fisliness and Sympathy — tlie former is born with us, the latter 
i\]\viiys ^o^lo^vsimUmat(^ And as Selfishness is the elder 

sister, she is also the stronger and healthier of the two ; — 
for Sympathy was born a sickly child, and is always weak and 
limid. Slie seldom speaks, and her voice is often drowned by the 
more r(*solnte voice of her sister. 

But it is not of'tlicse evil effects that we now intend to speak. 
We shall confine our remarks to the mistakes committed with re- 
gard to taxation. We shall see that, through want of an intimate 
acquaintance with the people of India, taxes have been imposed 
which would have answered very well in England, for several rea- 
sons, and which, for the self-same reasons, may be, and have fre- 
quently been, converted into engines of oppression in India. 
And now, wo have only to premise, that tlie present article will 
have reference only to the taxes imposed in the country-parts, and 
paid by cultivators and villagers. Wo have not space or time 
enough to speak of taxation generally, and of the two subjects, 
taxation in towns and taxation in the country, we have chosen the 
latter, partly because the happiness of millions has greater claims to 
consideration than the happiness of thousands ; and partly because 
the towns have their daily and weekly organs to represent their 
grievances, while the grievances of the cultivators are hardly, if 
ever, fairly represented. 

The distinction between direct and indirect taxes as pointed 
out by Political Economists is, that the former is ultimately paid 
^^y the same person who advances the sum to the Government, 
die latter is advanced by one person but is ultimately paid by 

14 
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another. An income tax, which is a direct tax, is ultimately paid 
by the same person who pays the money in the first instance, but 
a tax on the production of indigo is only advanced by the producer, 
who ultimately indemnifies himself by selling indigo at an advan- 
ced price ; so that the real payer of the tax is another person, — he 
who buys indigo for his own use. The main difference between 
the effects of direct and indirect taxation is, that the tax payer, in 
the former case, that he pays the tax; in the latter, he often 
makes the payment without perceiving it. The payer of the 
income tax knows that he pays the tax, while the payer of the 
tax on the production of indigo, the consumer who buys the 
indigo at an increased price, confounds the tax he pays with the 
cost of production of indigo, and is hardly aware that any portion 
of the price, at which he buys the commodity, goes towards the 
payment of a tax, — ^in other words that he is paying a tax at all. 

The principal objection against direct taxation is, that it is of 
a harassing nature, and troubles the tax payer very much. It is a 
claim on the part of the Government, which can neither be refused 
nor even delayed ; and the payment of a claim of so peremptory a 
nature often involves a very great degree of hardship to poor 
people. The burden of an indirect tax may often be lessened by 
denying one’s-self the luxury of purchasing a thing. The payment 
of a tax on cotton may be delayed by a poor man persisting in 
wearing his old clothes, and the payment of a tax on bricks may 
be deferred by living in the old dilapidated house ; but there is no 
deferring or delaying the payment of a direct tax. The Income 
tax, the House tax, the Cess tax, must be paid down as soon as the 
bill comes forward. 

This objection has far greater weight in India than in Eng- 
land. Every one, who has even a tolerable acquaintance with the 
villages of this country, must have been struck with the remark- 
able want of prudence and foresight which characterizes the villa- 
gers. To make provision for the future is somethiug, which is 
almost totally unknown among these people, except only with 
regard to those things which come within the ordinary routine of 
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their acrricultural work. In hard times, our villagers borrow as fast 
as possible, and every year of good harvest and plentiful crops is 
marked by a more than ordinary amount of expenditure among 
the villagers,— buying new clothes, repairing or rebuilding huts, 
marrying off their sons and daughters. Saving money for future 
wants is almost unknown, — and the reasons for this are not far to 
seek. Prudence and foresight in people presuppose times of secu- 
rity, — times, when prudent calculation and anticipations have at 
least a fair chance of being realized. For, unless what is saived to- 
day may be fairly expected to be enjoyed to-morrow, all foresight 
is fruitless, and abstenance is folly. Unfortunately, however, the long 
roll of Indian history does not disclose to us one instance of a 
sunny era, when the peasants could with tolerable certainty ex- 
pect to enjoy the fruits of their savings. What with the exactions 
of the Subadars, the zemindars and the tax gatherers ; what with 
the ravages of external and internal war ; what with the perio- 
• dical devastation of predatory races, — security was never known 
to the people of India. Even to the present day, the relationship 
existing between the zemindars and the ryots do not, we are 
bound to say, foster habits of foresight and prudence among the 
people. All these cireum stances have had their influences on the 
formation of the character of the Indian peasant, and have made him 
what he is, — a creature without foresight, caring only for to-day, 
and unable or unwilling to provide for to-morrow. This is what 
makes the payment of a periodical direct tax so trying to the Indian 
cultivator ; for making provision for such payments presupposes a 
degree of prudence which he does not own. It is this want of 
prudence which makes him so often look aghast when the Go- 
vernment claim comes forward ; — it is this which so often necessi- 
tates the sale of his home, lands and goods, and causes his ruin. 
The pressure of an indirect tax is, as we have seen, more gradual, 
Jwid is therefore far better sustained by such a people. 

But there is another and a more serious objection against 
direct taxes in India. Illegal exactions by tax gatherers are 
unknown in England,— they form the inseparable accompaniment 
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of direct taxes iu the villages of India, and especially in those of 
Bengal. Long subjection, added to the influences of an enervating 
climate, has rendered the f)easautry of Bengal devoid of all self- 
reliance and power of rcsist-ance ; their gross ignorance prevents 
them from having recoin-se to legal remedies ; they therefore 
become a helpless prey to the most unjust exactions of the pettiest 
tax gatherers. Those best acquainted with what took place in the 
villages, relate with horror the consequences of the late Income 
Tax. Poor people, who by the law ought to have been exempted 
from the tax, were dragged into court ; ohl and helpless men wer(i 
driven from tlieir homes ; pro])erty and liomest{‘ads were but too 
irequently sold ; and the last days of JMahouKidan rule in India 
were revived in Ihmgal, to the horror of tlie f('.ver-slrick(m villa- 
gers. With good reason a respectable morning newspaper* asserts, 
that no where can the Income Tax bo levied without a most ‘LTUcI 
amount of extortion, and it can rigidly be enforced only among a 
population which has lost its national vigor. “ The enormous dis- 
proportion,” it adds, “ of the sum exatded from the (mervated 
population of the Delta, and that which is realized from tlu; Punjab, 
cannot be explained even by the diller(‘nc{5 in wealth and popula- 
tion. No Deputy Commissiomu* would venture on severities in the 
wealthy cities of Delhi, Amritsar or Lahon*, such as every 
underling in the Collector’s oflico inflicts u])on the fever-stricken 
villages of Lower Bengal.” 

The conse^jucnces of the lab; Income Tax were not unknown 
to many Englishmen of acute observation, holding high position 
under Government ; and they have not lu'sitated to give free 
expression to tlieir opinions. We must lie»*e content ourselves with 
making only one extract, — and that from the letter of Ool. 
Haiighton, the Commissioner of Kncli Behar, dated the- 27th 
March 1868. It rims thus : — 

Assam yields, I suppose, a net revenue of eight lacs from 
opium, T-a tax raised without resistances, * although it seriously 

We shall Ikjiv only poiril out; that a tax on oniuiti is an indirerA tax which, as 

we have stated before, suits the poor people of India far better than 
taxes 
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aftbctedthe usages of the people. His Honor the Lieutenant 
Governor will recollect tlie trouble which arose in Nowgong and 
the Khasia Hills, in consequence of an injudicious enforcement of 
the Income Tax, and 1 well remeinber, hundreds, I believe, and I 
may say, thousands who surrounded the Lieutenant Governor’s 
yacht in 1802, in his progress through Assam, to protest against 
that tax, though but comparatively a small number were affected 
by it. AVas that tax in Assam worth what it cost? I have no 
hesitation in recording my belief, that the military expensiis, 
iK'cessitated by the Income Tax in Assam, outweighed the col- 
lections. Regarded as a private pecuniary speculation in the 
district to which 1 lad'er, the man, who engaged in it, would be 
n'garded a fool for his |»ains ” 

n:i])pily Income Tax among the poor is no more. AVc only 
reflect with pain the length of time it lusted. AVe cannot divest 
ours(dves of the painful conviction, that a more intimate and 
familiar acquaintance with India, on the part of onr rulers, would 
have pnvluded the possibility of any income tax being imposed 
at all on the poor in India, and would have saved mu(‘li suffer- 
ing and heart burnnings. Still wo were glad at the abolition of 
the tux among the poor. AAV* sincerely hoped that the truth, — that 
such harassing din^ct taxes could never be imposed on the villages 
of India, without a cruel amount of extortion, — had at last been 
arrived at l)y our legislators never to be lost sight of. AA"e hoped 
that, amid the busthi of a constantly changing sea of legislation, 
there would be some truths wliich, like the pole-sttir, would never 
he lost sight of by those who wi(*ld the helm of this vast empire. 
For the sake of the poor and the cultivators of India, we fondly 
hoped, that ex[)erimcnts, such as the Income Tax, would never 
again be tried among them. But, as if to give our hopes an 
instantaneous and woful rebuff, no sooner was the Income Tax 
among the poor abolished, than was imposed aiiotluu- tax, wliich 
in its consequences threatens to bo more pianfiil to tlie cultivators 
ol Bengal than the Income Tax itself. 

AVc began our article \vith the remark lhat,uot uiifro(|uoiUly, 
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our rulers, in consequence of their want of accurate knowledge, 
as to what would really conduce to the welfare of the people, enact 
laws with the most benevolent intentions, which in their effects 
prove detrimental to the good of the people. Were we called upon 
to point out one of the most prominent instances of this kind, 
and to name an act, which at once displays the undeniable bene- 
volence of our legislators and their unpardonable ignorance as to 
what would really conduce to the good of the people, we should 
unhesitatingly name the Road Cess Tax. The wretched condition 
of the peasants of Bengal, has always roused the symphathy — and 
will for a long time to come continue to rouse the sympathy — of all 
real well-wishers of the country. Our legislators, as among the 
sincerest well-wisli(‘rs of the land, have not been sparing in their 
sympathies, and have often endeavoured to give them practical 
effect. The wretched aspect of the country must have struck 
them very much, and remembering that local wants in England 
are met by local direct taxes, tlioy have resolved to raise a Cess 
Tax, to improve the roads of the country; and tlie cost, it has been 
enacted, is to be shared by the zemindars, the sub-tenants and 
the cultivators. While we are bound to admire the motive which 
has led to this enactment, we confess we have sad forebodings 
relative to its consequences. At present, only estimates of incomes 
are being made, and the law has not yet come into operation ; all 
our anticipations about the future consequences of the Road Cess 
Tax are, therefore, based on a piiori reasoning ; but we shall state 
our arguments fairly and candidly, and then ask every impartial 
reader, whether our sad anticipations are not likely to be rea- 
lized, and whether a tax which has every likelihood of proving 
oppressive to the last degree, ought to be tried as an experiment. 
It is an experiment that may cost the happiness of millions. 

When the late Income Tax was imposed, there was a mini- 
mum of income under which none were assessed. There was 
therefore a large class of people who were left untouched, — the 
poorest were never meant to be harassed. And yet what sad 
cases of oppression came to light, one by one,-— cases of poor men 
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driven from their homes, starving and penniless I What then may he 
expected to be the consequences of a tax, which will professedly 
have to bo levied from among the poorest of the poor? The 
difficulty in estimating the real income of every villager, which 
gave the income tax gatherer a pretext for gross extortion, will 
furnish the Cess Tax gatherer with the same facility; while 
the sphere of his operation will be widened and extended even 
to those least capable of holding their own. Our mind turns with 
horror from the consequences. 

But this is not all. It is not the tax gatherer alone whom the 
cultivator will have to fight with, though even then the combat 
would have been unequal. Another and a more powerful neigh- 
bour will, by the strong motive of interest, be ranged against the 
helpless j)oor ; we mean the zemindar. It is not unknown to 
many Government officials, that whenever a new tax is imposed 
on this influential class, the majority of them endeavour to re- 
imburse themselves by exacting additional rates from the poor. 
We believe, His Honour the Lieutenant Governor has made fre- 
quent enquiries, as to whether such was the fact in the case of the 
Income Tax ; and it cannot be unknown to many judicial officers, 
that such attempts are but too frequently made in connection with 
all sorts of taxes. To take an intance ; the zemiiidari Dawk Tax 
is one imposed exclusively on the zemindars, and yet so frequently 
and so constantly do the zemindars reimburse themselves by 
increased rates on tbe cultivators that, in the course of time, they 
succeed in producing a conviction among the ignorant cultivators 
that, in reality, the tax is meant to be only advanced by zemindars, 
and to be ultimately paid by the people. Nay, it almost exceeds our 
powers of credibility to believe what is notwithstanding a fact, that 
many zemindars, in bringing forward civil suits against the ryots 
for rent unpaid, include the zomindari Dawk as a part of their 
claim from the people I* Such a practice is only an index to 

. * There can be no doubt as to the correctness of our information on 
tliis subject. We have it from judicial officers direct. 
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shew the extent to which the zemindars levj the zcmiiidari 
Dawk Tax from the people. 

And now another tax isVoing to be imposed, wliicli is to be 
partly paid by the zemindars and partly by the people ; and the 
calcnlations and estimates necessary to determine their respective 
shares, arc often intricate. Are we wron^ in aiitici[)ating that the 
whole burden of this new imposition, — and much more — will have 
to be borne by the people ? Between the tax ^^atherer with his 
unjust claims and exactions, and thci zemindar with his accounts, 
where is the ryot to look for relief? The Lieutenant Governor has 
been endeavouring, as much as possible, to galvanize into new 
life the ruins of the ancient village communititjs with tludr rural 
self-government. We appeal to His Honour’s judgment, if the 
imposition of the Hoad Cess Tax will tend to further his noble 
d(‘signs. 

In what we have said above, wo have only sought to establish 
the truth that, such direct taxes in India, howevm* they may d^) 
in towns, will never answer in the villages, at huist for long years 
to come. Wlieii the peasantry of Bengal will have received as 
good a practical education as English peasants ; when, through 
the influence of education, they will feel in themselves a power 
sufficient to repel the cruel claims of the zemindar and the un- 
just exactions of the tax gatherer ; when it will be possible to 
estimate, with tolerable case and accuracy, the incomes of the 
peasants, — then, and not till then, should such direct taxes, as the 
Income Tax and the Road Cess Tax, bo imposed in the villages. 
Till then, indirect taxes ought to be the main source of revenue in 
India, so far as the villages arc concerned. When some members 
of the British Indian Association complained to the Governor 
General about the grievance of the Road Cess Tax, that good- 
hearted and honest-minded Englishman at once pointed out, that 
it was not unusual in England to meet local requirements by 
local direct taxes. We hope His lordship will not have lived many 
months in India, before perceiving the truth and importance of the 
remark, that ‘Hndia is not England.” England is a rich country,— 
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rich even to over-flowing. Tli(3 hardnliips connected with the 
payment of direct taxes cannot therefore be much felt. In India, 
siKili hardships are aggravated by the ignorance and weakness of 
the people. 

On the oth(^r hand, the argument most strongly urged by 
English political economists against imlirert tAumfion is, that it 
talics away money from the liands of the tax payor without his 
p(;rcoiving it, and therefore affords the Finance Minister too many 
opportunities for (ixtravagan(H3. This argument well becomes a 
free and prosperous country. In a country, whore the people keep 
a fixed eye on the conduct of tlu^ representatives they have 
chosen to manage ])iiblic affairs, it is but natural, that the Financo 
Minister, like all other ministers, should be ki‘pt in check; in a land, 
where of money there is plenty, it is natural, that the p(>oplo should 
he careful that too mu(*h is not spent, and that tax should be 
condemned which affords facility for excessive expenditure. 

Far different is the case in India. Here, the poverty of the 
])C<)plo, and not any artificial distinction botweeii tlie iiatiini of 
luxes, ought to be the safeguard against extravagant expenditure. 
And the d(iplorabl{j poverty of the people should be taken into 
consideration, not only in fixing the amount of expenditure, but 
also in determining the nature of taxes. And, if there is any 
truth or force in the arguments wc have already stated, one point 
has been clearly established, that, with fmv exceptions, direct taxes 
in villages are never worth their cost, in the ill feeling which they 
generate, and the oppression they almost necessitate. On the other 
hand, indirect taxes ai'c always paid without resistaiu’c or grumbling, 
and often without any knowledge of the payment. Mucli has 
l>eeii said against such indirect taxes; as a tax on tobacco or a tax 
on salt. But, in our humble opinion, the increased price of tobacco, 
caused by a tax^ would have at least the salutarj^ oflect of pre wilt- 
ing its too excessive consumption ; and salt is so cheap a commodity, 
that it can easily bear a higher price, without causing much 
hardship even to the humblest peasant. Wc do not consider 
p^Qsc taxes as by any means the best specimens of indirect taxes 
15 
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that could bo imposed on a ilhigcrs, since we believe they would 
fall too heavily on the poorer classes as compared to the richer 
ones ; and the first and most important canon in the science of 
taxation, viz, equality of sacrifices by all classes, would be to a 
certain extent violated, — unless indeed the equilibrium is maintained 
by some other tax being imposed exclusively on the richer classes. 
But even such as they arc, those taxes would not cause much 
hardship, and as substitutes for the Cess Tax and the Income Tax, 
they would assuredly be hailed with a universal outburst ot 
thanksgiving by the poor villagers of Bengal. 


OUU ATTORNEYJ^.* 


The High Court has, under its charter, the exclusive power of 
regulating the admission of legal practitioners before it. Tliis' 
power, as all its other powers — in fact its very existence — lias 
been given to it for the benefit of the public, and so long as its 
■(‘X'crcise is guided by considerations of public policy and with a view 
to the interests of the public, it cannot and ought not to bo chal- 
lenged. And hitherto the administrative functions of the Court 
have been performed without much comment or cavil. A recent 
order, alloAving attorneys of three years standing the privilege of 
being enrolled as vakils, has, however, been received in anything 
but a kindly spirit by a portion of the public, and quite a storm has 
been got up upon it. It is not very difficult to find out the quarter 
from which the storm has arisen, and wo could have wished that tlie 
(iXfsting vakils had, for their own sakes, refrained from calling the 
attorneys, or allowing their friends to call them, names. If 
vakils thought that the attorneys wore not justly entitled to Avhaf 
the Judges had given them, they would be perfectly justified if 


ju this ai ticlo wo ha vo kept the Bengali attonieys priueipnlly in view. 
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Opposing tJic measure to tlio best of their power ; bnt the opposition, 
we conocive, ought to be limited to the merits of the question, and 
should not descend into abuse. A fair fight is not only legitimate 
hut bracing to both antagonists ; whereas a fight under cover of 
abuse is only degrading to the person who resorts to it, and does 
not do his enemy much harm. From the moment that the order 
about the attorneys was announced to the public, we have had 
indignant and exasperated editors of newspapers and their corres- 
pondents crying out, that the order was grossly unjust to the vakils, 
that the attorney was not by his social position fit to be a vakil, 
that the ranks of the attorneys in this country were recruited from 
young men who were not educated enough for anything, that the 
publi(; had no confidence in the attorneys as vakils, as the training 
of the former was merely mechanical, sufficient to fit them for 
their desks but not for the bar ; and we have heard that some of 
the persons who have opposed the attorneys have gone so far ns 
[•to attack their moral character. 

One would be led to conclude from all this o])position that 
the Judges had introduced .some gigantic innovation, and that 
tliis was the first time that an attorney had been allowed to be a 
vakil. The fact, however, is lar otlicrwisc. From the year 1850 
or 1851, — we forget for the moment which, — down to the amalga- 
mation of the Supremo and Sudder Courts, tlic attorneys of the 
former were ipso facto i)leadcrs of the latter Court. Upon the amal- 
gamation of the Courts, Sir Barnes Peacock allowed all the then 
existing attorneys, and such of tlicir clerks as had given notice of 
their intention to appear at the examination then about to be held, 
the privilege of being enrolled as vakils of the High Court, — the 
former as soon as they chose, the latter upon passing the exami- 
nation. For reasons best known to himself — for, they were never, 
as far as we recollect, given to tlie public in any shape whatever-' 
Sir Barnes made no provision for the enrolling of future attorneys 
as vakils of the Court, and it is this omission, on his part, which put a 
^^‘^pcctablo and deservingbody of men under a ban, (hat the Judges 
iua VC now removed. If the attoriifcysofthe Supreme Court, as such. 
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were fit to bo vakils of tlio Sadder Court, it is not easy to see 
Low the attorneys of the High Court, who perform the same duti(3s 
as were performed by tlie Supremo Court attorneys, are unfit to be 
vakils of the Higli Court. The amalgamation of the Courts cannot 
be said to have given tlic vakils niore res})onsible duties. Their du- 
ties are now ])re(;isely what they were in the days of the Sudder 
Court, and yet it has been gravely argned that, though before the 
amalgamation the attorneys were fit to compete with the vakils at 
the bar, they liavci e(‘.ased to be so now ! As regards the social posi- 
tion of the present class of attorm^ys, those who know anything about 
the matter will agree witli ns wlum we say, that tlu'v come from 
the same rank of society as the vakils. The Glioses, Boses, Mitters, 
Chatteijeas, Mookerjoas, Banerj(*as, &c., kc. &c., who supply us 
with the vakils, also give us the attoriu'vs ; and in rc'spect of their 
moral character there is little to choose; between them. 

Now, let us cofisider a little in detail the (pufstion wliicli has 
been so pertinaciously and, we cannot help thinking, ungenerously 
thrust before tlu' public, namely, tin* qualification of the attorney, 
or rather his want of qualification. How does the attorney 
quality himself for his business ? In the first phujc, he enters into 
articles of (derksliip with sojiie j)ractising attorney for a period 
of five years, and In; is rc({uired steadily to attend at his master's 
office during the whole of that period. In the course of his service, 
he is oblig(‘d to familiarise liimself with all the diHercnt stages of a 
cause from the very first down to the very last. He draws plaints 
and written statements, advises on the evidence to be adduced, and 
when the cause is lieard in Court, is obliged to be present tlicrc 
to 8U})[)ly information to his counsel when necessary. In addition 
to this, he has to advise u])ou the title to property, to prepare con- 
veyances, or deeds of sale, mortgages, bonds, marriage scttlementH, 
leases, charges, and in truth all documents relating to the transfoi’ 
of, or the creation of any charge upon, real property. He has all 
this and more to do for five long years, under the careful guidance 
of an experienced attorney, and yet ho is not, “ by his training fi^ 
to be a vakil” ! The only part of the duties uf a vakil, for which ho 
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gets no direct training, is speaking in public ; but though he does 
not, as a clerk, have any opportunities of speaking in public, he 
hoars counsel and vakils speak, and has the means of acquiring the 
jirt placed before him. 8iich are the qualifi(aitions of an attorney. 

Oil the other hand, how does a vakil, ef the genm vakil, 
(jualiiy himself for his Avork ? all know that no body is allow- 
ed to be a v^akil of this class who is not a graduate in law of the 
Calcutta U niversity. In tbrmer years, both Jiicentiates and Bache- 
lors of Law were admitttal as vakils, but of late the latter only 
have the privilege, and the former are obliged to go to the District 
Courts. But what is their so very special in the training of a Bache- 
lor of law which fits him, and him alone, to he a vakil ? We grant 
that li<? gets a fair education, that when he leaves the University 
h(i has a good knowledge of many things, that he is obliged to 
])ass some very difficult — we may say UMnecessarily difheiilt— 
examinations, before lie is competent to appear for bis D('grec in 
law, and that the examination for the Degree is quite as stiff as 
tlio former examinations. We also grant — and we are glad to ho 
iil)l(? to do so — that tlic majority of these graduates turn out to bo 
very good men, and tliat the more their number increases the better 
it will be for the country. But granting all this, wc may ask, how 
does this general ediuaition especially fit a man for the conduct of 
a cast', ill Court ? How docs it enable him, witliout any experience 
of the Courts of original jurisdiction, to advise on appeals, and 
argue them in Court ? How docs it teach him the many things 
which a vakil must know to fit him for his profession ? 

But let us in the case of the vakil, too, go into the details 
of his training. Is it not a fact, knovvn to all who take any interest 
in the affairs of our University, that a student, though he enters 
the law department soon after lie has passed his First Arts 
examination and attends the law lectures, never touches a law book 
until after he has completed his Arts examination ? Is it not a 
fact that, for the first tw^o years after he has commenced to attend 
tlie law lecture.s, all liis energies are devoted to the sole object of 
obtaining the Arts' degree? Is it not a fact that, even after he 
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lias passed this last examination, ho rests for a little whilo before 
ho grapples with his law books ; that he really devotes one year at 
the most to the study of law ; that he is hardly ever present at the 
trial of a case in Court while he is reading for his examiuaiion ; and 
that, when he first joins the Court, he knows nothing of the practice 
of the Courts except what he has picked uj) from his books? If wliat 
we have stated is true, the argument against the attorney comes to 
tliis : — that though he has studied and practised his profession Ibr 
five years as a clerk, and for three years more as a practising man, 
his legal education is nothing comjiarcd with the education of a 
person, who has read a tew law books for only one year, with the 
view of passing an exmination, and v/ho has never seen anything 
ol' the i)ractico of the Courts, until the moment he set his toot in 
Court, proud in the jiossession of his sunnud and in the con- 
sciousness of his being a full-fledged legal practitionm’, Tl:e 
argument is so nakedly unsound that its nujro mention is its re- 
futation. Upon a careful consideration of the suhjeid, in all its 
hearings, we have come to the eonchision, that the dudges have 
exercised a sound discretion in this matter, and that it is for the 
beiKifit of the public that those attorneys of tlio requisite standing, 
who choose, should be allowed to act as vakils. 

But though we think tliat the attorneys of tlie High Court 
arc well qualified to appear and jilead as vakils, wo are by no 
means blind to their numerous short-comings. Conqiared with the 
attorneys in England, the attorneys here receive a very dcfectivi* 
training, and possess a very defective professional organis.ation. 
In England, no jierson can become an articled clerk, unless lie 
is either a giaiduatc of some University, or passes a stiff preli- 
minary examination in general literature, history, mathematics, 
Latin and French. Whilo under articles, he is required to pass 
one or two test examinations to mark the progress he has made 
in his law studies, and then, after the termination of the arti- 
cles, he passes a final examination. For the encouragement of 
students, v»l liable and useful pri;50s are awarded to them by the 
Incorporated Law Society— a Society established by the attorneys 
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to look after the welfare of the profession, and to manage the legal 
education of students desirous of joining their ranks. In India, an y 
body can become a clerk. He is not required to pass any jindi mi- 
nary examination His knowledge is not tested at all during tlie 
continuance of his clerkship, and no encouragement is giv(in to him 
to study carefully or at all. All that is required of him is tliat, at 
the end of his term of five years, he must be prepared to pass an 
examination in law, and, if he gets through it successfully, Ik? is 
alllowed to set up shop and practise. In England, the professional 
organisation is admirable. The Incorporated Law Soeic^fy looks 
after the morak of the profession. If any body misconducts 
himself, he is expelled the so(?i(‘ty, and a stigma is thus put upon him 
which no man would dare encounter in a hurry. If, in his deidings 
with his clients,hc swerves from the strictest path of rectitude ,honor, 
and integrity, his conduct is brought to the notice of the Court 
by motion, and if he is unable to clear himself, his name is struck 
off the rolls of attorneys. There is, in short, such a strong ])ublic 
opinion in the profession that, unless a man is thoroughly unprin- 
cijded, he is kept within bounds such as to prevent him from 
disgracing himself and his profession. Here, we have an Attorneys’ 
Association — a very teeblo imitation of the Incorporated Law 
Society — which is so popular and held in such liigh respect by the 
profession that, until very recently, the majority of the profession 
were not members of it at all. It has no influence, no power, no voice 
in professional matters, or if it has any, it never exercises it. Each 
individual is left to his own course, and there is the most exemplary 
indifference on the part of one attorney as to what another may 
be doing, in respect to matters upon which two persons of the 
same profession ought to have the complctest union of ideas. There 
is thus no public opinion, no esprit de corps^ in the body, and the 
consequence is, that nothing is done for the education of the clerks, 
Rud there is danger of incompetent men getting into tin? profession. 
The remedy for all this is in the hands of the attorneys tliems(ilv(?s, 
assisted to a certain extent by the Judges of the Court. And it is 
time that the attoruoya bestirred themselves. They ought to 
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see that their profession does not fall into hands incompetent to 
understand its. worth. They oii^htto remember that they are 
responsible to the public for the clerks they send out as attorneys. 
They ought to nuderstand that, if these clerks fail as attorneys, the 
disgrace of the failure will attach more to tlie attorneys tlian to 
the clerks. And they ought finally to bear in mind that, nothing 
conduces more to the welfare of a profession than a pro[)er v.^pril 
de corps among its members. 

Auffust C)th 1872. 

P. S. Since this article was written, avc understand, the 
attorneys liave as a body ado[)tod ruh's for the Ixilter education 
of their clerks. Tlie rules have not been nnnh^ public, i)ut, from 
what we hour of them, they appear to be good. One of thos(i 
rules limits an attorney to only one articled chn-k at a time. We 
do not know how far this rule can bo carried out witlK)nt the in- 
tervention of the Legislature. The Judg(;s of the (.^ourt who, we 
suppose, will sanction the rules, have the power to make rules for 
the admission and enrolment of attorneys,l)ut w(^ (pujstiou wludher 
they can insist upon an attorueyhs taking only oiu.^ clerk at a time. 
Of course, if the attoriicysall agree to abide by this rule, theni will 
be an end of the matter, otherwise we do not know bow it is 
to be enforced without a legislative cuactiuciit on the subject. 
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Tiiou oiK^e didst ask, my friend, — on earth 
What thin^^ would satisfy 
My wants, and make m(' (niitt^ contenC — 

Listen to my reply. — 

(dive me a m'at and sliady howen*, 

Id id in some lonely ^i^hm, 
h\ir from the smoke and jar of towns. 

Away from haunts of men. 

Whore all the noise which 1 shall hear, 

Will be the linnet s son^, 

C)r murmur of a rustu* rill. 

As swift it i^l id ds along. 

There round my cottage I will la^ar 
Hweet flow(;rs — a bright array, — 

And trail the wood-bine on my wall, 

In garlands green and gay. 

A' place, whore [)oets undivSturbed 
May dream of things unseen. 

With naught before their lialf-shut eyes, 

J3ut fiehls of freshest green. 

This, and a modest com])etence, 

— A mind untoneird by care, 

Will make of mo the hap])iest man 
That ever breathed (ilod’s air. 

But one thing more, — a little wife*. 

To whom I shall impart 
Tlio fondest thoughts which now lie hid 
AVithin this folded heart. 

O. C. l)lTT. 


1 (> 
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WiLL^'oii bolicA’cit? confounded sceptic! what moans that 
smile of iiicrcdniity, sayiii;^ in almost as many words, my cock- 
and-bull stories ar() not worth a cowry’s purchase ? 1 admit I am 

no saiiit ; but find out your man who never lied in word, thought, 
or deed. Undertake tlio wild ^oosc chase if you like; but take 
my word for it, you will, iiuio time, stumble on a £ji;jjantic mar(‘'s 
nest, ajid return with the melancholy refiection that, in spite of 
the brag of Puritans, there is perliaps as little diflereneo among 
the progeny of Old Father Cain, with reference to veracity, as 
there was between the brace of Butler’s Honorable Brothers, 
Tweedlc lum and Tweedlcdce. AVill you care to cast the first ston(3 V 
If you do, the conclusion is inevitable. You are not only the most 
aocomplished rogue, hut you are the most accomplished barefaced 
rogue in existence. Talk not to me of white lies. A lie is a li(?, 
white, black or blue. Wliitewasliing a bankrupt will not mend 
bis credit any more than whitewashing a sepulchre will convert it 
into a depot of Frcmch perfumery. The idler, who })loads want 
ot time for not sei’ving lii.s neighbour, lies, and so docs tlie 
Princ(^, who issues not at home ” order to his porter, that lio 
may enjoy uninterrupted the; luxury of playing the racer, on all 
fours, with his heir apparent on his hack. Surely the swindler, 
who deliberately doodles his creditors by whining no money in 
hand, ’ is not to be quoted as lidding out a high premium to wliat 
is generally understood by honest dealing; nor is liis second 
cousin to he paraded as a pattern of piety who speaks of “ sun-risc” 
and siin-sct” every day, and that the whole year round, with the 
guilty knowledge of the tact that that luminary riseth not, 
setteth not, nor indeed doth suffer any hero, tailed or untailcd, 
to carry him captive. “ 1 have the honor to be, Sir, your most 
obedient servant ! ” So indites Mr. Chief Secretary to tlio 
Government of India, in broad day-liglit, and before hundreds 
of witnesses, of all castes, creeds, and colors, when iuformi».^ 
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]\Ir. Jones that Iio is to bo hanged, drawn, and qiiartoreil, for 
Iiaving (lcsj)atelied odd dozens of niggers to their forefathers, a 
few hours or so before tlieirtimo, without conveying them through 
the hair-splitting farco of a so-called court of justice ! Mr. 
Chief Secretary is not only the most obedient servant of Mr. Jones, 
but considers it cm honor to be so. This is your truth, the whole 
truth, and uotliing but tlie truth ! Prithee what do you mean by 
“all riglit “ How d’ye do,'’ ventriloquises a nodding accpiain- 
ianc(‘, and, all right thanks,” is the ready rcs])onse. Gracious 
goodness ! All right ? A tenure of only three score and ten, of 
which full nine and sixty have already rim out ; yet all right ? 
Would not idl wrong be iK^arcr the mark ? Can any practised 
p(3rjurer of the Calcutta Small Cause Court go further ? A prey 
to all the maladies ti’oated of in any known pharmacopada, a long 
disease, a living death, with one leg in the grave, and years no less 
tlian sixtj'-niiio on his back, the cumbrous legacy of antiquity, 

* feebly an I with groat etfort, hiccoughs all right ”! With equal 
truth might Maulavi Shore Ali, mounted on the scaffolding, with 
the halter round his ncek, assure the spectators, “all right,” while 
tile tmnporary accominodation was being withdrawn from under 
his feet ! 

Well, Iiclicve or not believe, just as you like, I am resolved 
to give tlic readers of the Bemjal Mxujazine tlu^ benefit of my dis- 
covery, wbicli, by tbc way, is none of that hodge-podge of bottom- 
less tlieorics doomed, after twenty-four hours of sickly existence, 
to tumble down, of its own accord, into the wide gulf of things 
that were, never to see the face of day again. No, mine is a pncca 
discovery, which is sure to last for uiiimmbered centuries, growing 
with the growth of the earth, and strengthening >vith its strength, 
unless that incendiary of a comet, in the meantime, sets, in 
humble imitation of Valiniki’s hero, the ball on fire with its tail, 
sending tbc solo survivors, the dummies of our Honorable 
Corporation, to discuss, Mr. Bellicose Blcssington always disseni- 
hig, foregone conclusions, on the second floor of the Town Hall 
over there, erected by Johaunis Milton, not of our Public \\ urks 
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l)o]inTtment, for patriotii* purposes, till such time, ns another 
planet, more worthy of the milk-white purity of the Municipal 
Records, as established by the concurrent testimony of the Jiid^e 
and Jury of the last Criminal Sessions, rise, Phamix-like, out of 
the ashes of this superlatively cornijit oiic. I say, thou oil 1 
should not say it, that this truth, simjile as it may appear, as all 
truths do after bein^ once discovered, com])lotely escaped the 
researches of all the ^reat philosophers of (xroece, Germany and 
France — of Aristotle, Lonirimis, Plato, Pythaorr>ras, Socrates 
and Xenophon : of Leibnitz, Fichte, H(*o;cl, Kant, Spinoza and 
Schiedel ; of Condillac, Gassendi, Mallebranche, ^lontai^ue, 
Rousseau and Voltaire. 1 omit all mention of Rome and Eng- 
land advisedly, as ndtlier soil, I conshhu’, eoiifyenial to the growth 
ot Philosojdiy. The one was all Arms and Armaments, and ilie 
otlior, is all Sbcll-lae and Ijac-dye. Jjook, ibr instance, what a 
mess two of tlie “ si ron finest thinker.-: ” oi‘ civilized England liavo 
made of lo^ic, rhetoric, ami n'ason ! If,*’ says j\Ir. John 

Stuart Mill, men are determined tliat the law ot* manhigo shall 
be a law of despotism, they arc quite ri^dit, in jioint of mere 
])olicy, in Icavin^r to women oiJy Hobson’s choice. But, in that 
case, all that has hcfui dom.* in the modern world to relax tlio 
<rhain on th(} minds ol women has boon a mistake. They never 
.should Iiave been allowed to receive a literary education. AVomeii 
wlu) r(aid, imich more women who write, are, in the existing con- 
stitution of' things, a contradiedhm and a disturl)ing olcmeiit : 
and it was wrong to bring women up with any acquirements but 
those of an odalisque, or of a domestic servant.” To rectify this 
ini.stnke,” to remedy this wrong,” our Philosopher thinks ‘Hhafc 
woman’s executive capacities and prudent councils might sonio- 
tiines bo found valuahle in affairs of state,” not by allowing to 
sit “ in Parliament or in the Cabinet, girls in their teens, or 
young wives of two or three and twenty, transported bodily, 
exactly as they are, from the J)rawing-room to the House ot 
f Jommons ; ” but by selecting “ widows or wives of forty or Hft.Vi 
by whom the kjuovvledge of life and faculty of governinont whicli 
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tliey liavo acquired in their families, could, by tlic aid of a])]n-o- 
priatc studies, be made available on a less contracted scale ’* I 
Tliiis much for Mr. Strong Thinker No. 1 ; now for Mr. f^tron^ 
Thinker No. 2. But it is not knowledge, — it is not truth, — that h(', 
the votary of scion(;e, principally seeks; ” says Sir W illiam Hamilton, 
ho seeks the exercise of his faculties and Itadinirs ; and, as in follow.- 
in^ after the one he ex(?rts a treater amount of pleasurable 
(mcr;;fy than in taking formal possession of the thousand, he dis- 
dains the corlainty of many, and prefers tln^ chances of the one. 
Accordingly the sciences always studied with keenest interest are 
those in a state of progress and uncertainty : absolute certainty 
and absoluh' com])letion would be the ])aralysis ot any study : ami 
the last worst calamity that could befall man, as ho is at j)r(‘sent 
constitnteil, would be the full and final poss(;ssion of speculative 
truth whi(di he now vainly anticipates as the consummation of 
his intellectual happiness!” If such are England's ‘‘strongest 
thinkers,” the iv'st must be leather andprnnello, or, as master Ganna 
iiu)ro emphatically would put it, m(n*e/nvyy Translated 

into the diah'ct of common sense the farrago of jdiilosophy 
Jiinouiits to this; — Mr. Jolm Stuart Mill, having once errcd,will con- 
timie erring till the crack ol’doom ; and Error, not Truth, will for 
ever remain tin) god of Sir William Hamilton’s idolatry. 0 
Umpora ! 0 moref^ ! But to resume ; after deoj) thought, profound 
observation and close application, at the great sacrifice of ]mrse 
and health, case and comfort, I have discovered, — yes, why mince 
uiattcrs any longer, — I hav(i discovered that the world has gone 
niad, mad outright ! It is not the amiabh', methodical madness 
of Hamlet, but the most graceless, rcjisonless, rhymeh'ss, madness 
that ever graced a Straight Jacket, or enjoyed free quarters in any 
bunatic Asylum. 

The veriest blockheads that can count ten syllables, alter- 
nately accented, on their digits, pat become spiritual or aercal 
vapours ! They mount, they fly, like gas from uncorked bottles of 
!^oda-wator ; or, to com})aro small tilings with great, like the ex- 
halations that hung over *tlie field totally ecli]>sing the sun, and 
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blind-folding both gods and /Iswms engaged in the Churning o 
the Ocean. 

‘To grottos and to groves they run, 

To ease and silence, every muse’s son.” 

Not content Avith the surrender of “ Judgincnt’’ so patheticidly 
laiuepted by Shakespeare, they must needs coiiiplote the exodus 
of reason by leaving wild boars and hedge-hogs to lord over the 
stately palaces in the metropolis, and to patronise tlieatrieal and 
acrobatic pciformances ol' a somewhat more practical nature than 
those of any company we have heard of, while they themselves 
betake to holes and caves remaining unoccupied by virtue of the 
poetical exchange, that they may 

“Find tongues in trees, books in running brooks, 

Sermons in stones, and good in every thing ” ! 

Prince Talleyrand, they say, once ])rojccted a Philological Soutli 
Sea Scheme, or a Sinking hiind, by which, in the first instani*e, 
the minimum quantity of thought was to be exj)ress(‘d by tin; 
maximum quantity of language ; till, at its ripc^st stag(‘, the 
glorious fete would be acconiplished of nnlucing all corres[)ondenc(‘, 
])ublic and])rivute, lov(‘-leiters inclusive, into words, words, words, 
Avithout a single honueopathic globule of thought, here, there, or 
any where else ! There is no lack of similar liberties with Queen's 
English on the other side of the Channel, by geniuses graduated 
in the University of' my Uncle Toby. But the idea of bandying 
pantomimes Avith trees and pictures is as poetical, as is the unmiti- 
gated stuff manufiictured by tlioso Avorthies. “ Tongues in trees, ” 
indeed! gentle reader ! put not your faith on the ravings of 
the bedlamite. He is still liankering after tongues, long broad 
and thick, seasoned, salted and hermetically scaled, and that 
perhaps for more purposes than one. The oilier version is 
apocryphal. It is porha]»s a hallucination, aye, perhaps a ruse to 
cover the insanity of migration to “ running brooks” in searcli of 
moist manuscripts that might or might not have been cast into them 
by ancient Goths and Vandals, after having, in vain, exliaustcd the 
llodlcian Library for a iiostriini professing to cure his inveterate 
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malady. But tlie cream of the asceticism lies, as in some maugoes, 
ill tile stony part of it. Macadamized streets, heaven knows ! are 
trying enough. Macadamized sermons over and above that ? Bap \ 
save us from such churches and sermons, and let us liopci, for tluj 
sake of frail humanity, that the way to salvation will bo found soim?- 
wliat more comfortable than a journey upwards with a Cliitporo 
Itoad extending horizontally through the skull from car to (^ar ! 

Hero is a fanatic ignoring all pleasures present and future, 
and languishing for those which have aln^ady taken their flight, 
and which no diamond of Golconda can call back again. Like 
the superannuated carnivorous Bahadur in the JJltopadesa^ ho 
mumbles in all the rage of impotence, and consoles himself with the 
poor satisfaction that, once on a lime, he had teeth on his gums, 
when he could do ample justice to the dainty morsel within his jaws. 

Hail, Memory, hail ! in thy exhaustlcss mine, 
r roin age to ago unnumbered treasures sliine ! 

Thought and her shadowy brood thy call obey, 

Andidaco and time are subject to thy sway; 

Tliy pleasures most we feel, when most alone, 

The only pleasures wo can call our own.” 

Then comes the dupe of ‘Hmagiuatioii” monomania. There is 
no tense in his Grammar, there is no matter in his Physical 
Science. Would we could haul the anchorite up before Mr. Caiuj)- 
bell, to receive the castigation so handsomely deserved for inoccu-- 
lating Patsala hoys and District officers with such dangerous 
doctrines ! He has unfortunately slipped through our fingers, 
but we can pillory him yet — in Imagination ! His courses on the 
dinner table arc, like Alnaschar’s aristocratic bride, pure ideas, 
from the soup uuto the dessert itself. But unfortunately in his case 
there is no Schacabac to give the feast a more palpable tone. 

« Hitherto the stores, 

Which feed thy mind and exercise her powers, 

Partake the relfsh of their native soil, 

Their parent earth. But know, a nobler dower, 

Her sire at birth'Hecrccd her ; piircr gifts 
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From his own treasure ; forms wliieh never J 
In eyes or ears to dwell, within the sense 
Of earthly or^an.s ; but sublime were plac’d 
In his ess(mtial reason, leadintr there 
That vast ideal host which all his works 
Through endless a^es never will re\'eal.” 

The next Avatar on the stage is for, 'what the philoso])hers 
designate, prospective emotions.'’ Aristotle was action, action, 
action •, he is hope, ho])C, hope, from the beginning to the end ot 
the chapter! Pleasures unrefined become distilled nuisance — dis- 
tilled before drainage in the first instatice, and distilhid over 
again in the passage through the sewerage of the senses ! And 
yet he would fain fly to Pleasure’s ])atli” ! The struggle between 
pride and inclination is as hard as that in the Twico-])orn,wlio would 
not stoop to accept the present of an humble neighbour, bin 
could not, at the same time, make up his mind to Ibrego the 
luxury. '‘^Lekan skurhift penah haV^! 

“Oh ! lives there, Heaven, beneath thy dread cxpansi*. 

One hopeless, dark idolater of Chance, 

Content to feed, with pleasures unrefined, 

The lukewarm passions of a lowly mind ; 

Who, mouldering earthward, ^reft of every trust 
In joyless union wedded to tlie diist. 

Could all his parting energy dismiss. 

And call this barren world sufficient bliss ?” 

But these were versifiers, the high caste kidin Bmhmam of 
liiterature, and, as such, could perhaps justly claim a monopoly 
of the hereditary right conceded to the race. Though I cannob 
for the life of me, understand the why and wherefore of the uni- 
versal concession, often so disgracefully abused by the sons and 
step-sons of Madame Melpomene. The phrase ‘^poetical license” has 
always been a puzzle to me, a license that promises impunity to 
impudent trespasses, not only against the laws of etymology and 
syntax, but against all laws, social, moral and religious. Th(3se 
literary iibertii.es seem to enjoy the invidious privilege of deluging 
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tho world with foundling vcrh.s without iioininatives to own them, 
as well as actual mewling and puking foundlings without 
number, liot having a single mortal, Christian or Fagan, Jew or 
(fentile, to do the elegant by them, in any part of tho world ! 
instead of being voted to tho Andaman Islands for unnecessarily 
inflicting on mankind huge volumes as heavy as their contents, 
in measured lines, tlie freebooters of the Dunciad are let loose on 
society to rob honest lieges of their patience, and of things which 
they hold still more dear to them ; while writers of real merit 
are left to [)ine away in unmerited obscurity without any thing 
like a handle to their name. Is tluin^, after all, no poetry or 
madness, — which two terms 1 shall, with your permission, use, to 
borrow an elegant exj)rcssio!i Irom a well-known Essayist, ‘^prcj- 
miscuously,” — in what is vulgarly called Prose? The external 
garb does no more constitute prose or poetry, than the guinca- 
stjunp makes the coin a coin of gold. Accordingly wa find 
loafers, (le|)orte<l from Parnassus, as vigorously ])lying their frantic 
trade in the valley below. Kvemjdl gmtid, “The pleasures of 
tlic imagination," says the preacher, “ taken in the full ( nk ) ex- 
tent are not so gross as thos(^ of sens(} ( ale ), nor so refined as 
those of the uiKl<‘rstaiiding." (jlross, from Pr. (jros ; It. and Port. 
^jrosso ; Sp. f/rue.^o, (jrosero ; L. oxmus ; meaning, bidky, 
corpulent. Take notice, [)lease, that it is not tho object from 
which the pleasure of sense is derived that is gross, but the 
pleasure itself. Here is then corpulent pleasure at your service! 
Pleasures corpulent! Heaven save the mark! Why not attribute divi- 
sibility, impenetrability, inertia and attraction,to the divine emotion 
of the mind, and convert it into downright matter at once. In the 
virulence of the paroxysm, our friend, however, forgets that it is, 
by his own shewing, very often the same objects that supply 
pleasure both to sense and imagination. So that tlio sirloin 
on the dish, roasted by L(»rd Northbrook’s c1u[f de cuisine^ is 
gross, but not the pensioned municipal bullock, grazing in the 
pros])cct, with tho fourth plague of Egypt on its ulcerated neck ! 
on de fous^ plui om rit ! 
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Germany is certainly entitled to the gratitude of mankind for 
her services in the cause of ancient literature, both Eastern and 
Western. The best editions of the literary monuments of ancient 
Greece and Rome, and the best lexicons and grammars of Hebrew 
and Chaldee are German. The same may be said also of the best 
Avorks in Sanskrit that have issued from the press. These are facts 
which no scholar of any nationality can deny. 

It is Germans, again, that have proved the most eminent cri- 
tics of ancient annals and legends; and this is another and a still 
greater obligation under which they have laid the whole learned 
world. But as Homer himself had his occasional nods, so German 
scholars, too, have had their slips,— which however prove nothing 
more than that, though giants in scholarship and literary criticism, 
they are still not free from that hard condition of our nature 
— fallibility. For the maxim is universal and admits of no exception, 
humanum est errare. And here we may add that, with distinguished 
men, errors frequently become as grave as their merits are un- 
doubtedly high. Men who have but a modicum of talents, have 
their errors, like their talents, of small magnitude* A humble 
dwelling scarcely suffers from flaws in its foundation. A stupendous 
building falls with a crash by its own weight, if there be but a single 
flaw at the bottom. 

When w e were at school, we were fond of indulging the idea 
that all European learning and science were pirated from oriental 
sources — especially from Brahmanical lore. Not that we wore 
ourselves overburdened with that lore. In those days, Sanskrit 
was doled out but very sparsely within the walls of Anglo-vernacular 
seminaries. But if our ignorance was great, it was compensated 
by the strength of our patriotism. We were ambitious of tracing 
all learning to the sources of our own country. We thought 
everything must be contained in the Vedas, of which we knew 
absolutely nothing. The Tuvans must be the repositaries of uni- 
versal history— and the Darsans^ of all philosophy and science. 
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Oiir patriotism culminated one day to its maximum on espying in 
the school library a book, of which the paper and binding were 
coarse, bearing the title outside the binding, “Genesis to Esther in 
Sanskrit.” We ejaculated one to another, with all the pride of a 
new discovery, “ Look here, even their Bible is taken from the 
Vedas, here is the original !” We did not care to open and look 
at the title page. We knew nothing of the Bible Society, or of Dr. 
Carey, but we had made a discovery, sufficient to enliven chit-chat 
in the class for a whole month. 

,What we wore most fond of speculating on was the extent 
to which the Greeks, and, after them, the Homans, had borrowed 
their history and mythology from our Punyabhumi or sacred 
land. It was in the Iliad of Homer — we mean Pope’s translation 
of it — that we feJund abundant materials for the exercise of our 
patriotic genius. Paris, we thought, was a poor imitation of 
Havana, and Helen was a sadly distorted reflection of the pure- 
minded and untainted Sitd. Neither Menclaus nor Agamemnon 
could stand a moment’s comparison with the magnanimous 
Rdina and the heroic Lakshmana. Achilles was perhaps a tolerable 
substitute for Hanumdua, and Hector was not unworthy of 
Indrajit. Troy might bo acknowledged a specimen, in miniature, 
of Lankd. And of Homer himself we knew as much, or as little, 
as of Vdlmiki. Our tutor of Rhetoric was fond of Greek 
displays. Wo readily took advantage of his classical predilection, 
and to escape the production of essays as exercises to be submitted 
for his correction and criticism, we often induced him to recite 
Homer’s verses in the original. He willingly recognized our appre- 
ciation of Greek melody, which, we assured him, appeared to us the 
more charming when our own master represented it according to 
the true rules of elocution. Thus, as we learnt the sense of 
Homer from Pope, we got at the harmony of his poetry from our 
preceptor’s recitations. And our acquaintance with Vdlmiki was 
fully as intimate as our knowledge of Homer. We often attend- 
ed the readings of our kathaks. The recitations, accompanied 
with gestioulatiou and harmonious modulation of the voice, were, 
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WO thought, quite worthy of the “kokila Vdlraiki,” as he is styled 
ill the exordium of the Ramayana. 

* But (whether fortunately or unfortunately, it is for tlio reader 
to judge) with the buoyancy of youth, wo lost, “ long, long ago,” 
our taste for those learned speculations bn comparative epopee. The 
phlegmatic listlessiicss of age had long roji^eted our patriotic ideas 
of Homer imitating, or borrowing from Valmiki. We only won- 
dered that we did not also connect the elo[)oment of Helen with 
Paris, with that of Rukmiiii with Krishna, or of Subhadra with 
Arjuna. Such events have often transpired in human history 
all over the world. Feuds, fights, and battles, in women’s causes, 
hav(^ been too common in all ages and climes to allow one nation 
to borrow such ideas from another. 

Professor Weber has, however, renewed our juvenile ardour. 
The buoyancy of youthful speculation has again possc^ssed us. 
That eminent scholar and philosopher is of opinion that then^ 
was a transaction of literary banking between Homer and 
Viiliniki — that one of them had borrowed poetical cajiital from 
the other. And although Professor Weber exhibits, on the ciuulit 
side, him, whom we had placed on the debit side of this literary 
account, and vice vcmi^ yet wo are not a little flattered by the 
i lea, that wo were jihilosophers “by instinct” oven at tho commence- 
ment of our teens; and that we had anticipated the learned Professor 
in our early discovery of the relation of debtor and creditor lictween 
Homer and Valmiki, albeit we had reversed tho respective positions 
of the parties as allotted to them by that eminent scholar. But 
our reversal of the positions of the parties cannot negative our 
claim to an original conception. Neither Copernicus nor Newton 
could have absolutely vetoed tho Jionor of a new discovery, if 
Ptolemaic had spoken of the sun revolving round our globe in com- 
pany alia) with a seventh planet corresponding to JJerschel* 

But is the Professor right in placing Valmiki on the debit 
side and Homer on the credit side ? On this question wo shall 
now offer a few observations independent of our juvenile specuhi- 
tioiis. I^rofessor W eber appears to refer the main incidents of the 
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Aranya^ the Kukmdhya^ the Smxlra^ and tlu' Lanka Kdmlas of* tlu? 
Ramayana to Homer’s coneeptiori of Helen’s elopement and its 
results, as described in the Iliad. The Professor had, with the li/j^lit 
fiirnisluMl by the labours of D’Alwis, already found a Buddliistic 
scniree for the first two Kdndaa of the Ramayana; and he now 
discovers in the Iliad the niissiny link whicli connects the four 
siiccoiMlin^ with the first two. Had the seventh and last Kdnda con- 
tained any incidents with which the adventures of the andra 
polytropon ’’(Ulysses) mi^ht have been compared, the learmal 
pliilosoidier would no doubt have refcirred the Ultara also to a fo- 
reign source — the Odyssey. And our Valmiki woufd have been 
adju Heated a literary bankruj)t, Iaro;(dy indebted to others for 
all bis poetical store, witli no assets of his own. The eagle-eyed 
scholar, wlio lias discovered so much, may yet find reasons for this 
adjudiiaition l\v traihig the last Kdnda aho to a loan from outsidi*. 

Professor Weber's argument may bo classified under two 
* heads — (1) Evidence, direct or presumptive, /hr his theory ;{2) 
R!i[)ly to the eviihinee on the opjiosite side. The evidence /or th(^ 
theory resolves itself into the following argument. “ The Bud- 
dhistic conception of tlu^ Rdniamya bears so ])lainly the impress 
of a higher antiquity [than Viilmiki’s Ramayana] that it cannot 
widl be doubted that it belongs to an earlier age. This is indeed 
the conclusion to which D’Alwis himself [the translator of the 
i>a,scn’rt^/ta-/aia/c'f ] has boon led.”* The Jalak i had long before 
recounted the facts of Dasaratha’s banishment of his sons Rama 
and Lakshmana with their sister Sita. Devi, because of the jealous 
intrigues of a young wife. The natural deduction from this state- 
inent is, that Valmiki’s Ramayana was composed at a much later 
date on the basis of the Rdniasaya, Now, the Rdmasaya says 
notbiiig of the capture of Sita by Ravana, and the consequent 
(‘•vpedition of Rama to Lankd, Where then did Valmiki got the 
materials of the four Kdmias whicli follow the first and second ? 
He lias already been proved a literary pirate as regards hisy/>d'^ fivo 
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Kdnda,% and it is no broach of charity to give exercise to a detective 
imagination in order to trace the source whence he stole the 
residue of his poetic treasure. Once proved to bo apos^-Buddhistic 
writer, he may logically be presumed to be a po-s^-Alexandrian 
author too. And thus in the frequent conversations, which must 
have passed between the Indians and the Greek followers of 
Alex{indcr\s army, wo get a clue to the source from which 
the rest of the lliunayana was borrowed. The Macedonian 
emperor was himself such an admirer of Homer, that it was his 
constant companion at home and abroad, in the cabinet, the field, 
the tent, and even the bed-chamber. It is natural to suppose, 
that the events which followed Helen’s elopement were thus coin- 
m micated to the Indians, gaping with wonder, and the astnle 
Brahman, wlio composed the Ramayana, only improved on the in- 
ventions of Horner’s original genius. This, in few words, is a 
summary of the argument for Professor Weber’s theory. 

Before we refer to his reply to the evidence on the opposite ’ 
side, we must premise that he has only replied to the o[)posito 
evidence as he himself conceived and adduced it. Poor Valniiki 
has thus been condemned, not only by the prosecutor, represent- 
ing both judge and jury in his own person, but by his conducting 
the defence also! Wc propose now to examine the evidence for 
the prosecution without reference to the evidence for the defence. 

In the first place, we must confess our inability to comprehend 
the force of the axiom^ at the very basis of the theory, that the Bud- 
dhistic account plainly bears on it ‘‘ the impress of a higher anti- 
quity.” This is a petitio pnrmpii which, if allowed, would doubtless 
go far to settle the whole question. But if the Vedas and ,Fanini’s 
grammar be considered to be of undoubted antiquity and indisput- 
ably pre-Buddhistic, then the impress of a higher antiquity may 
be recognized on the opposite side. Are not such expressions as 
‘‘pandita Rama,” ‘‘ kutapanna,” (forged letters), “ kutalanclia” 
(dishonest bribes ), “ chatta” [ as an ensign of royalty] pabhava,” 
(power ), and many others, that may bo easily collected from the 
Saga^ indicative of an age more advanced in artificial refinement 
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and in vernacular modifications of the original Sanskrit ? 
Forged letters and bribes are sins of an artistic, rather than of 
a simple age. And as to language and diction, Tasso may bo 
referred to an earlier age than Virgil, quite as logically as the 
Jataka to “a higher antiquity” than the Ramdyana. 

The learned Professor will surely not contend that “ Chliatra,’’ 
which has a radical meaning, was a later improvement on 
‘‘Chatta,” which has no radical meaning apart from “ Chhatra,” 
—or that ‘‘pattra” or parna” had “ panna ” for its originial — or 
that “parigahana” was the parent of “parigrahana,” and ‘^pabhava” 
of “ prabhiva.” Then again, we can never find in the whole 
history and tradition of Brahmanism a single instance of an 
incestuous intermarriage between brother and sister such as the 
Buddhistic account gives. The Brahmans have not hesitated to 
place on record self-condemnatory accounts of the loosest morals 
in their community in other respects. But not a single instance 
*of human incest of such a gross description is to be found in 
their records. We say human, for divbie incests are not without 
example. But however dissolute kings and Brahmans 
may have been in certain recorded cases, they had never been 
guilty of such an atrocious crime as is attributed in the Bud- 
dhistic legend to “Pandit Bima ” and his sister Sita Devi. The 
Hindus have, from time immemorial, entertained the utmost abhor- 
rence of such an idea. Nor were they singular in this resp6>ct 
among the Asiatics. We know, that the voluptuous Cambyses of 
Persia had consulted the Magi if he could marry his sister 
Atossa. The sages decided the question, indeed, in the affirmative, 
but it was only with a view to hold their heads safe from the 
oxecutioner’s knife,— and by falling back on the unlimited range 
of the royal prerogative. Tacitus also notices a case of incestuous 
intermarriage, from political motives, in the children of an 
Armenian king ; but he gives it with a caveat against its being 
considered a custom the country itself. “Neo Tigrani diuturnum 
BRperium fuit, neque liberis ejus, quamqu^m sociatis, more 
^xterno, in raatrimonium regnumque.” In the ease of the 
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HindiiSj the ieoling aijainst siKdi unholy sentiments is still so 
strong, that the very suggestion oi it to any [)arty is held to be a 
seurrilous insult. 

This very legerid of llama and Sita’s intermarriage as brother 
and sister, amounts to a conclusive disproof of Professor Weber’s 
theory. The Buddhists of Ceylon, like their continental neigh- 
bours the Nairs, may have been accustomed to regard such incests 
without any feeling of revulsion. Their liindaiiiental legend, apart 
from the account of “llama Pandit and ISita d(!vi,” was also a 
story of princes being banislied through the iutrigues of a step- 
mother, and aftcrwardis contracting incestuous intermarriages, 
We allude to the four [)rinccs, similarly l)aiiished, with live sisters 
and thou selecting four of the latter as their wives. Is it possible 
that such artistically sensational legends, clearly revolting to 
Brahmank^al moral sense, should be crilieully held us evidences ut 
Valmiki’s plagiarism, and bluck(ui two of the [)iirest charaeteis 
in the mythology and traditions of the nation? 

Professor ^V"eber^s O[)iraon,th(!refore, that the Buddhist hjgend is 
simpler, and bears tlie impri^ss of a bigber anli(|iiity, piizzli;s us 
beyond description. It is indeed as puzzling to us as it would be, ii 
a scholar declared the Yoya-vaslata or tlio AdhuaUua Bamayanii 
to be simpler and of greater antiquity than the ll.imayana proptu’ 
The Buddhistic legend is far more artistic — lar more elaborate in 
its metaphysi(^s than tlie ])oom of \\alniiki — and it was professedly 
composed to serve a party purpose. Of its artistic metaphysics 
the following is a pretty good sample. We have the Buddhistic philo- 
sophy put into llama’s mouth at a time when, according to 
Valmiki, he had given way, on the intelligence of his lather’s doatli, 
communicated by Bharata, to such feelings as wo would natur- 
ally expect under the circumstances from an alFectionato son. 

“ Having heard of the death of a father, Horrow distresses tliee not, («o 
pamJeati) Rama. By what power (jnibhava) doest thou not grieve for that 
which should bo grieved for T' 

Rama then addressing him explained the reason why he sorrowed not : 

1.— If a person by great grief cannot protect (jmHtum) a thing, 
ore Hliould a w'm (f'dmu) and {med/mn) man distress' himself 
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2. — “ The young as well as {dalmm cha) the old, the Ignorant as well as 
the wise, and the poor as well as the rich — all are (alike) subject to death 
machchtipamyana. 

3. — “The ripe fruit is ever in danger of dropping down (papatam ;) So 
likewise mail tliat is born (of a woman) is always in danger of death. 

4. — “ Many people are seen in the morning (of whom) some disappear 
in the ev^cning (samm.) (and again) many people are seen in the evening (of 
whom) some disappear in the morning. 

5. — “ If a stuiiid person, who weeps afflicting himself, can derive any 
profit Idmchid aftlmm then indeed should the 'wise man do the same (kaira- 
mcnan [V] rivhakkhnmi.) 

C. — “ He who torments himself (aUaiKwi attam) (by sorrow) becomes 
l(’an and (colourless) cbeorless ; by sorrow (^knn) the dead are not saved 
{im paknti,) it is vain (Ihorefore) to weep. 

7. — “ As a house .wranam involved in llanies is extinguished with water, 
so likewise the steady, well-informed, intelligent and learned man, speedily 
destroys the sorrow tliat is begotten (the felt sorrow) as the wind (drives 
away a tuft of) cotton. 

8. --“Alonc is man eko va maMio horn in a family — alone docs he depart; 
file chief end of tlie enjoyment of all beings is their very association together 
(for a time) samyognparntth) va mmhhnya savvopanmam. 

f). — “Wherefore tlie heart hiuhtyam mamm cha of the wise and well 
informed, who sees both this and the world to come pamaio imam cha pamin 
cka labini, and wlio knows the dhamma anmvja^ i. c. ajnwja dhnnmam^ is not 
inllamedeven by exceeding sorrow. 

10. — “Thus I know exiiclly what should bo done seeing and enjoying 
(m lutm damim cha bholckham cha) nourish (my) relations, and protect aT 
llic rest.” 


The attendants wlio heard this sermon of Pandit Rama, declaring the 
transientness of things, wore consoled.” 

And “ this sermon,” on the intelligence of a fiithbr dying of a 
Woken heart on the preacher’s own account, is considered by 
i^rofessor Weber to be, from its greater simplicity, a plain impress 
of higher antiquity than Valmiki’s far more natural account! 

But the cat is let out of the bag. All this elaborate disquisition 
Wd an object. Buddha wished to be recognized a second Rama 
ioeaniate. 


18 
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“Da s a V a t li a of that poriod is now king S u d d h o d a n a, tlio 
mother (of Rama) TH a h a m a y a, Sit a — R a h u 1 am at a — B h a r at a 
A n a n d a, L a k k li a n— S a r i p u 1 1 a, the retinue— tlic attendants of 
Buddha, and R a m a [am] I.” 

On the next point, L e. Professor AVeher’s explaining away facts 
that are contradictory to his theory, wo need not say much. 
The theory itself being baseless, all gratuitous fancies indulged in 
for no other purpose or reason than its support, must ftiil. That 
the Rdmopdkliyana in the Vdna pavva of the Maluibharata is an 
interpolation, or that the Meyha Data and the Raylmvanm (which 
are confirmatory of Valmiki's account ) were manufactures of a 
recent date, cannot bo a(;coptedon mere ditdation. Our limits will 
not allow us to pursue Professor Weber’s s})Cculations further. 
But we must add two short remarks before we conclude. Wc 
agree with him that, after the rise and progress of Buddhism, the 
Brahmans had laboured hard to ])roduc(t rival objects of their own 
fabrication for the devotion of their p(‘oplc, and thereby to* 
counteract the plausible teaching of that formidable heresy. But 
the Rainayana of Valmiki could not do much duty in that 
directon. There tlie poet labours to sot ofi‘ the princely heroism, 
rather than the trasceii'leutal divinity of Rama, or his Buddha- 
like asceticism. The Yoya-ca.sl'ildlia can with bettor reason ho 
ascribed to Brahnianical astuUmess for this latter purpose. But 
the sons of Brahma relied more on the exhibition of Vishnu in tlio 
form of Krishna, more confidently, than of Rama, as an opponent 
to Buddha. Tho Sri-bhdjavata iind the JYdrada-pancha-rdtm were 
doubtless produced with tliis motive, and eventually commanded 
greater success than the; Yoga-casiMm, 

The other remark we pro])osc to add, and with which to 
conclude this paper, is„ on the suggestion of Professor Monior 
AV illiains, that some ot the accounts of the Rainayana arc ascribablo 
to a Christian origin. To sui)pose that the author of the lUnia- 
yana lived posterior to the Christian era, Avould be a gratuitous 
theory opposed to all principles of historical criticism. Wo do 
not therefore echo the words, “ Savari, indeed, recalls the woman 
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of Samaria.” But we do tLink that the Rdma'yana contains a 
singular confirmation of a i.rimitive revelation, as sacred as 
it is essential to Christian doctrine. Tlic very point, i e., the 
divine incarnation of Rdma, on which Professor Weber appears to 
construct a prop for Buddhism, seems to us to be a remarkable 
testimony for the Christian faith. We do not rctiuire to contradict 
the fond traditions of one hundred millions of human beings by 
allotting to Valmiki a preposterously modern ago. But we, never- 
theless, detect something, iu tlic rca.son assigned for the incarnation 
of Rama, which ha.s an important bearing on (lospel truth. It was 
neccssarv, so the poet represents the saying of the Creator 
lirahmoi that Vishnu (the second person of the Hindu triad) should 
come down to the earth men, for the dc.strnction of the arch- 
demon (Havana), wlio could not be overcome by any other species 
of* beings : — 

tfitptT: W-V. I 

' ipntiwira TTW EiiR II 

***** 

TO TT^: I 

TO i 

Without introducing any gratuitous theory of our own, 
without doing violence to the long-cherished sentiments of a 
whole nation, without cliallcnging the eoncurrent and time honour- 
ed traditions of the country, wo ask the impartial critic, whether 
the above reason assigned for Vishnu's descent as Rama, endued 
with human nature, docs not really “ recall” the Mosaic text 
which teaches us that, in the counsels of the Supreme Being, the 
seed of the wovnan teas destined to bruise the scrpeul s head- 
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The Demictes of the hitevanj Feofessioiu 
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Babu Untlha Krishna Bancrjea. 

Py.ari Cliaiul Basil. 

^Jaya (5 opal (Bioslia. 

Syama Cliaraii Chatterjoa. 

— ^ — .ladii Nalli Mitia. 

^laulavi Inulad Ali. 


It was a rathor wot ovoninpr. Still there was a pretty <;oo(l 
attehdanco, especially tis tlicTo had hcuui no meeting in August. All 
the members had not yet conn', but the veiuu’ablo fi;Turo of 
Eabu lladha Krishna Bancrjca, somewhat bent witli the weight of 
years, attracted the notice of every one. On takin^^liis seatn(‘xt to 
Eabu Pyari Chand Basil, ho remarked — ‘Ht seems almost an 
age since we last met.” 

Pyari. “Yes. It was a pity tlic rains prevented ns from meeting 
last month.” 

lladha. “And yet there has been precious little rain this year. 

The Aus crop has biiled most miserably, and I 'don’t 
think the i)rospects of the Aman crop arc ^ood either.” 
Pyari. “Why, in some parts of the country they are apprehen- 
sive of a famine.” 

Hadha. “I hoj)o there will be no famine, in Ben^ral at least. 

What with the Epidemic in the Burdwan district, , wliat 
with the Dengue everywhere, and the loss of the Aits 
crop, the peasantry are already suffering much ; and if 
in addition to all this there be tlie failure of the Airm^ 
crop, what will become of the peasantry ?” 

While the two sages of our Club were talking to eacli other 
in the above strain, who should rush into the room in an excitoJ 
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mantier but our friend Babu Java Gopal Gliosliu? As bo cross(;<l 
the threshold of the room, he uttered with ^reat yohoinciico tlie 
following words — “ Monstrous ! Outrageous !” All eyes w(;re 
turned towards Babu Jiiyii Gopal who kept bawling out — ‘^Mons- 
trous! Oiitraooous !” 

iiadha. “What is it, Java? What is monstrous! What is 
outrageous ?” 

Java. “ Do you doubt it ? I repeat, it is monstrous ! it is atro- 
cious ! It is bnjach of confidence 1^’ 

Radha. “ Do tell us, Java, what it is. Whoso conduct is mons- 
trous and atrocious ? Who has been guilty of breach of 
confidence ?” 

Java. “ I say, it is a //rn.v.v breach of confidence ! No gcnthMiiau 
coidd bo capable of it. If the fellow could be identified, 
he should be turned out of the Club.’* 

Ryari. “ Now, Jaya Babu, don’t taninlizo us in tliis manner. 
We cannot divine, we cannot enter into your mind and 
read your thoughts, ^Do tell us what it is all about.” 
Jaya. “Why, have you not all seen the first number of the 
Ikiujal Mt((jazwe^ Some fellow, who is a member of 
our Club, took notes of the proceedings of the last meet- 
ing, and sent them to the Editor of that Magazine, who 
published them in his August number. This, I s.ay, is 
breach of confidence.” 

Radha. “Breach of confidence! what do you mean, Jaya? 
There is neither confidence nor breach in the matter. 
This Club is not a private Club. It is open to the public. 
And are there not at this momfent many persons present 
in this room who are not members but spectators ? Be- 
sides, I hope wo are not ashamed of the sentiments wo 
express liAhc Club ; I hopo all of us would be ready to 
avow them in public. What harm is there then if our 
proceedings are reported in somo journal?” 

Pyari. “ I quite agree with you. So iar from being angry with 
either the reporter, or the Editor, of the Bmjal 
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I think, we ought to be tluinkful to both of them ; to 
tlie one for taking the trouble to report our proceedings, 
and to the other for piibliHhiiig them gratuitously 
wit1)out eliargiugus any thing/* 

Java. Well, I did not take tliat view of the matter. On second 
thoughts, I think, you are riglit. I. see tlie m(‘in]>er, wlio 
n'portcd the j)roceedings, after all did nothing wrong.” 
^yania. Talking of the Bem/al Maf^/azinCj how is it tliat lh(i 
Editor lias not reprinted in his second nninher the 
favourable eritieisms of the Indian ])ress upon it V With 
very few exceptions, nearly the whole of the Indian press 
lias spoken favourably of the Magazine, and notably the 
EnijlUlnnan in his (daborate notices. I’he Editor i night 
have made a good thing of it, and attracted a large 
number of subscanbers/' 

Pyari. “ You look iijion the noble ])rofessiou of lit(?rature, I 
suppose, as a trade. Do you exjicet a literary man to 
descend to the arts of a (annmon tradesman? Tlie Editor 
of the Hcugal Magaziw thinks loo highly of literature! 
* to stoop to the degradation of appearing before the 
public with testimonials of character and qualillcations 
I'roni the daily or the we'ckly press. It is a eommoii 
saying, that a well known Brahman does not require 
to show his Faita, or the holy thread.'* 

Radha. “ If a cook, or a UdtwMUjcu'^ or a lihanmmah^ or a mamlchi, 
or a mc’htei’j were in search of a situation, he would go 
about with a hiindle of certificates of character. You 
mean to say a literary man would descend to that in- 
dignity !’* 

Syama. But I see other people have done, and are doing, what 
you eondomn.’* ^ 

Radha. “ Some literary pedlars may cry up their goods, and 
bring dishonour upon the glorious profession of literature ; 
but you must not expect honourable men of letters to 
follow their example.*’ 
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Pvari. Fancy a literary man going about the streets of' Calcutta 
witli liis journal in his hand, and a load of newspapers, 
like the Hindoo Patriot^ the Bengalee^ the Bengal Times, 
&c., (fee., on his head, and crying, after the most approved 
musical manner of Calcutta criers, somewhat to the 
following tunc : — Gentlemen ! My Magazine, o ! My 
testimonials, 0 ! just look at my certificates, o ! Here’s 
subscription book, o!*' 

ffaya. ‘‘ Hullo I I did not think, Pyari Babu, that you had such 
powers of imitation. That’s capital. You would make 
an excellent crier. You would, I am sure, out-Ghasi- 
ram* Ghasiram liimself! 

Pyari. Ghasiram or no Ghasiram, I appeal to the judgment 
of this meeting, whether a parade of the fiivourable 
notices of the press is not beneath the dignity of an 
honourable man of letters.” 

Java. ‘‘I (pfitc agree with you. I was only joking. Literature, 
whether in the .shape of a weekly newsj>aper, or a 
monthly Magazine, or a (piarterly Review, is not like Lea 
and Perrin’s Worcestershire Sauce, or Mrs. Johilson s 
Soothing Sgrup, which recpiires to be recommended to 
the public by testimonials. I can have no rcs[)ect for a 
literary man who has recourse to siuJi low arts. Such a 
man must be conscious of his own deficiencies; he therefore 
bolsters himself up on the recommendations of others,” 
Maulavi Imdad Ali. But you have not yet mentioned the worst 
feature of the case. Those literary hawkers, of whom 
you are speaking, bring before the notice of the public 
only the favourable criticisms, while they carefully conceal 
the unfavourable criticisms. I fiincy there are about 

* Wo may mention for the benefit of the Anglo-Indian reader that 
trhasiram was, in former days, the most celebrated and most musical of nil 
Ihe street-criers of Calcutta. He dealt in a delicacy called vhamochur, that 
crushed gram spiced with chillies. Ed. B. .M. 
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fifty newspapers in India ( 1 moan news])apcrs written 
in the Enn^lish lan^ua^e ); atipposo forty of those news- 
papers speak iinhivoiirably of a newly started journal, 
and only ten favourably ; the conductors of the new 
journal quote only the favourable criticisms of the Um 
journals, and carefully conc(‘al tlie unfiivourable criti- 
cisms of the other forty. Vriiat sort of conduct do 
you call it 

Jaya. ‘‘ Oh, it is disgraceful ! It is dishonest journalism ! 
It is trailing literature in the mud 1” 

Jadu. “ But there is a still lower (l(‘(‘p into Avhich those literary 
hucksters have sunk. They not only parade bO’ore the 
])ublic the certificates whieli tiny liave ^^ot irom tlie 
Indian pr(‘ss ; they not only reprint the criticisms of 
tlie friendly ncwspap('rs, burking the eritieisms of the 
(»tlier pajiers ; but they pnhlisli in their own eolumns 
eritieisms hostile to the journals of other literary men. 
Tliat is to say, they not only ery up their own wares, 
hut cry down tlie wares of their neiolibours. Is not 
tliis infamous condu(*t 

Jaya. Infamous ! it is unspeakably infamous ! It is trailin'^ 
literature, not in mud only but, in dirt ! But are you 
sure that there are sue.li literary out-laws ? If there 
are, iliey should he speedily sent to Coventry. But, 

I hope, for the honour of the literary jirofession, tbero 
are no such literary petti ib;G^;j:ers liviii;r.” 

Radha. There arc such, I assure you. Jadu is quite ri^ht. The 
other day I saw a monthly journal containing reprints 
of criticisms hostile to another journal ; and the 
siiijning journal is contributed to by Rajahs, Roy Baba- 
doors, and Fellows of the Royal Society of Northern 
Antiquities, Timhuctoo.” 

Jaya, (laughing). “ Hi 1 Hi ! Hi ! The Royal Society of 
Northern Antiquities, Timbuctoo ! I was not aware 
that tho Negroes of TinihuchK) had so far advanced as 
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to establish a lloyal Society of Antiquities! Ainl 
Northern Antiquities, too, in Tiiubuctoo !” 

Hadha. ‘^Oh! I beg your pardon; I meant the lloyal Society 
of Spitzbergen.’* 

Java, (laughing). ‘‘Ha! ha! ha! The lloyal Society of Spitzbei*- 
gen ! I was Jiot aAvaro till now that that island had such 
a Society. 1 am sure, you mean Copenliagen.’* 
jladlia. “ fJ ust so ! J ust so ! I meant Coj)enhagen. You know, 
Java, 1 am an ohl man, and liavo therefore a short 
memory. Besides, 3 011 know I never learnt Geograph}^. 
In old Mr. vSherbitrne’s da^^s, no Gcograph)' was taught. 
But wliethor it bo Copimliagcu or Timbuctoo, it is all 
the same, so far as 1113' purpose is concerned. I mean to 
say tliat it is sad to see a journal, conducted by siudi 
resp(i(!table men, have recourse to such unworthy tricks.*’ 
Java. “Sad? It is lieart-rcnding ! and to reflect that it is 
done l)y some of our own edifcjitod countrymen ! 
hndad. “ That is not unlike what the sliarp fellows of the China 
Bazaar do. When going to purchase some yards of long- 
cloth, for instance, you liear some shop-keepeu* accostiiig^ 
you in tlio following fashion ; — “Saar ! Saar ! Como 
this shop. Nice goods got here ! Here got first-rate 
piece-goods ! Me got fine long-cloth ! Me lately got 
new inbice from England ! Other shop only got rotten 
things — all rotten — last only five days ! Take or not 
take, once see f * 

dava. “ Well-done ! Is Saul also among the prophets ? Who 
could have ever dreamt that the learned Maulavi 
would become jocose ? Surely, there is something in 
the air.” 

t^yama. “ There is another thing which attracted my notice. I 
see the Bengal Magazine names its contributors in a 
very cavalier manner. Simply “ Kissory Chand Mittra 
— “ Iswar Chandra Mitra” — “ 0 . C. Dutt” — “H. C. 
Hutt”, Is it not more respectful to say, as I havtj seen 
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in otlior period i cals, “Babu Kissory Cliand JMittni*' — 
n. C. Diitt Esqr.”? Surely, the contributors of tli(‘ 
IkiKjal must have got disgusted witli its 

Editor,” 

Ihidha. “ IVrliaps it would be best of all, as I have seen sonu*- 
where, Babu So-and-So, Fellow of the Uoval Soei(*tv of 
Northern Antiquities, Timbuetoo I” 

Java. Timbuetoo, again ?” 

Uadha. ‘‘ 0, 1 beg a tliousand pardons, —(Copenhagen. Some- 
how or other Timbuetoo always comes into my month, 
— I suppose on the prineij)le, that wo talk most of wliat 
wc know least. AVhat 1 was going to say is this, tliattlir 
Jhniffitl J/ogazine closely imitates, as far as it can, tlif' 
great Englisli ]\Iagazines — Hhirhirood^ Fraacr^ 

cjv., both in matttor and manma’. Suppose, against 
an article in the Cornhill it were written — “I5y j\Iattli(‘u 
Arnold Extp'F or against an article in St. /Aor/‘.s — By 
Anthony Trollope what, do yon tliink, the 

English public would think of it 

fhn a. Why, it would, I su[)posc, create incxtingui>]iablc 
laughter iVom Cornwall to Shetland” 

Uadha. “ You arc rigid, Java; and the Editor of the Umpoi 
Mogoztnr not want to bo laughed at.” 

Bvari. Gentlemen, as some of you are pursuing the literar\ 
])roressioji — a profession us noble, bonourable jm'l 
glorious as Divinity, Law or Physic, — a professiea 
which has its decencies and proprieties as much as tlir 
other liberal professions — and a ])rolession wliieli, I ai)i 
sorry to say, lias, equally with tlie otliers, its prctimder^ 

and its pettifoggers, 1 say. gi'/itleimm, as some el 

you arc pursuing the literary profession, let tiu' recite r.* 
you, from memory, a truly noble passage from Ih ‘ 
writings of one of the greatest masters of English com- 
position — I mean Isaac Barrow — a writer little studied 
in these degenerate days, but a writer, nevertheless, 
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who, along with the jiulicioiis ‘Ifookor nml tin* 
incomparahle Joromy Taylor, jorins the erront Irinni- 
viratii in tlie republic! of Engli.sli ])rosc literature. 8j)oak- 
ingofthc calling of a ftcholnr, Barrow — the niathemn- 
tical tutor of Sir Isaac Newton — says: — It is a calling, 
which (loth not employ us in bodily toil, in worldly care, 
in juirsuit of trivial affairs, in sordid drudgeries ; but in 
those angelical operations of soul, the contemplation of 
truth, and attainuumt of wisdom : whieli arc! the wor- 
thiest exorcises of our reason, and sweetest entertain- 
ments of our mind ; the most pr(‘cious wealth, and most 
Vieautiful ornaments of our soul : wlnn-eby our faculties 
are imju’oved, arc! polishc'd and rcdincd, are enlarged in 
their powen- and use by habitual ac'cessions : the whieli 
are eonducible to our own greatest profit and benefit, as 
serving to rc'ctify our wills, to comjiose our afiec^tions, 
to guide our lives in tlie way of virtue, to luring us 
unto telieity. It is a ealling, which lieing duly followc^d, 
will most seven- us from the vulgar sort' of men, {ind ad- 
vance us above the eommcni pitcdi : enduing us with 
light to se<! furtlun- than otlun- imni, disposing us t(» 
affect bc'ttcr things, and to slight those mc'aner objects 
of human dc'siro, on which men c’ommonly dote ; freeing 
ns from the c*iTonc*ous eoncMuts and tVom tlie perverse af- 
fc!eti(!ns of common people.” 

The recitation of this cdocpient passage called tbrth the nj^plause 
of the whole assembly, aften- wdiicli the meeding disperscnl. 
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THE VILLAGE POPULATION OF BENGAL. 

The importance of educating the village population of Bengal 
has at last been recognized by our rulers, and steps are being 
taken to disperse the settled gloom of ignorance which, like a dark 
cloud, has hung about our villages for centuries together. An 
attempt, within the narrow limits of a magazine article, to give 
llio.se of our readers who may never have Iiad occasion to step 
out of Galcutta, glimpses of the life and condition of the villagers 
of Bengal, will tlioroforo not be quite unseasonable. 

To one who has never been out of town, the prospect of the 
open country must bo striking and pleasant. We do not see here 
the undulating hills and vales, the green pasture-lands with sheep 
uiid kino grazing on them, and the beautiful hedge-rows and 
cliist(?rs of chcei’ful-looking cottages strewn about here and there, 
that greet the eye of tlie traveller in England ; but in their stead wo 
«C(^, on both sides of the main road, extensive paddy fields spreading 
their sea-like expanse as far as the eye can reach, with waving 
corn shining under the golden tints of the morning Indian sun, 
“-the scene being hardly checkered by a single tree or bush. Far 
off, the view is bounded by a line of thick vegetation and 
tangled woods and trees of various kinds, covered with luxuriant 
foliage. Concealed in the thick shade of this beautiful green canopy 
cl nature, our poor and simple villagers liavo their clusters of neat 
^lioiigh humble dwelling houses. Let us thou ktwQ the main road ; 
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we cross a number of paddy fields, and in about half an hour reach 
one of the shady villages. It is impossible to describe the calmness 
and tranquillity that reign in this rural scQnc. The thick canopy 
of branches and leaves ward otF the rays; and heat of the sun: 
solitary fbot-])aths meander among clusb-rs of neat and low-built 
cottages ; and here and there a stagnant ])ool, covered with green 
plants, or full of beautiful lotuses proudly lifting up their heads, 
attract the attention of the visitor. The only sound audible is the 
continual rustling of the h\aves, and the no less continual voices of 
birds of various kinds and of rich plumage, issuing from bush and 
tree like a flood of cheerful music. A spot so secluded seems 
devoted to peace and rural^ha|)piness ; — alas ! it is the hot-bed of 
oppression and the home of poverty and suffm-ing. 

The villagers of Ihmgal are almost without exception a 
quiet and home-loving people. Th(\y live in thatched huts ; aiul 
besides tlioir simple food and simph^ clothing they require but few 
other things. A piece of matgcmerally serves them for a lied, and 
earthon-waro and a few brass utensils are all tliey require for 
cooking purposes. Women, who have husbands, must needs 
liave ornaments, and these among the w(dl-to-do villagers are 
often of silver, and sometimes even of gold. Rico is their main 
food, but bountiful nature also supplies them with abundance of 
fruits and fish all the year round. Fish is in many places to bo 
had for the catching, and in many districts the poorer classes con- 
sume as much fish as rice. Unfortunately, a great deal of damage 
is done to fish by their indiscriminate caidiirc during the breeding 
season. Some precaution, adoj)tod during this season, would secure 
a still more ])lcntiful supply of fish all the year round; but custom, 
it seems, has forgotten to enact any such rule, and, in India, a 
defect in custom can only he remedied by legislation. 

Our cultivators manifest some skill and shrewdness in the 
selection of particular f kinds of soil adapted to the growth of 
particular species of croj)s. Careful distinction is made between 
high lands for early rice (aus), and low .lands for late vlce {amm)i 
and jute, sugarcane and difierent kinds of pwlso, are also grown on 
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lands especially adapted for their growth. Still, hoover, of 
b'cientific knowledge in agriculture we have 
ing that agriculture is the profession of 
the people of Bengal. The genius of the 1 
yet been able to discover the advantages of 
since its adoption in England, has been proactive ^ 
good. The j)lough ein})loyed in our coiintrytiW of 
sort, — perhaps the cxtrenKj fertility of the so^ t 
a better one, — and no' incaiis have yet been 
against drouglit or excessive fall of rain, wliicli 
causes so much scarcity and misery among tlio j^i) 
is unfortunate that rice, which is the main food of 1 
Jhiiigal, should, more than perhaps any otlier crop, 
on th(; periodical rains. Contingencies will happen : ar;<l 
system of irrigation, which alone can provide against jy 
gencies, retjuircs an amount of energy and co-oper 
docs not exist among our peasants, and which, we may 
exist among any class of peasantry so p<)or and withal 
as the peasantry of India. 

Women in villages are allowed a greater degree of libert} 
than their sisters in towns. There is no ohjoedion to their goin^ 
about from place to place, to tetch water Irom tlie tank, or to g( 
and bathe in the river ; but, except in the case of elderly widows oi 
women verging on old age, they are not ])oriuittotl to speak witl 
people other than the younger members of their own family. A- 
hoine, their occupations are much the same as in towns, viz,^ t( 
proj)arc meals, sweep and clean the huts and compounds, to cleai 
their utensils, fetch water from the neighbouring tanks, t( 
look to the cows jind to take care of their children. Womer 
seldom work in the fields. Drunkenness is almost unknown in oiii 
villages ; and cases of cruelty to wives arc also rare ; and in botl 
these respects the lowest classes of people in our country are 
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remarkable extent. At the same time, quarrels and 
fcetween members of different families, living in the 
|)urliood, are but too frequent. 

I \dllages of Bengal, as in all other places in India, 
|ty is considered not merely an important virtue, but 
|5ntial virtue which every woman must possess. Li^t 
fcruel, ill-natured and untruthful, she will still hold her 
pimand the respect due to her rank ; but lot it be known 
infaithful to her nuptial bed, she is cursed and reviled 
I’iends, driven from her home by her parents, out- 
I and punished with nameless degradation. While thus, 
a single error is visited with such severe punishment, 
|ient of such an error is also next to impossible from 
jnly a handful of people living together, and every oiu^ 
|rything that his neighbour does. Morality between 
Ithcrefore, maintained to a ronuirkablo extent. 


Iraiture of social life in villages can be complete without 
|of thos(5 two only remnants of the ancient village 
i, — the Mundul and the Cliankidar. The Mandal 
|me tlio headman in the village, but the ruin of the 
|miinities, and latterly the more centralized powers of 
jirs, liave decreased his importance. He is now a man 
\ dignity and power, — ^neither fish nor flesh nor good 
Still, however, he is looked up to by the peasants as 
personage, and, in some respects, is supposed to 
e village. Whenever any event of moment or enier- 
ens, the Mandal comes forward, advises, leads, directs, 
had to his opinion by the villagers ; he is often 


and on occasions of social ceremonies it is not unusual 
receive presents. His rank is practically hereditary, 
uires the title of his father by the tacit consent of the 
ad once a Mandal, he is a Mandal for life. There are 
instances of people rising against the Mandals, for 
ler the temptation nor the power to be oppressive to 
-his supremacy being only theoretibal. In some cas^, 
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the Manclps^ a paid servant of the zemindar, and collects rent 
in the other times again, he acts as a real repre- 

kcntjj4fi representing the extortions and oppression 

1 ^|g|j4ns the auty of the Chaukidar to give information of sns- 
M '* suspicions cliaracters to the 


picious cliaracters to the Police, to report on 

of siidden'^death, to apprehend offenders, and to keep watch 
the village. This last office he discharges by going from one end 
of they|llage to the other, perhaps several times every night, utter- 
ing lond cries to intimidate thieves and give assurance to hpnest 
folks. The pay of the Chaukidar is very little, and as he has filenty 
ofsjiare time, there is not a profession under the sun which the 
Chaukidar docs not occasionally follow to eke out his pay. He is • 
in fact a jack of all trades, and if a hut is to be thatched in ihe 
village, a tank cleared, or a mud-wall repaired, the Chaukidar 
will lend his aid with alacrity for a few picc. Poor fellow ! he is 
often maltreated ; and if the Police gets a wigging from the Magis- 
i.rato for its inefficiency in any case, the poor Chaukidar has the 
worst of it, and is sure to receive rough usage from the hands of 
the Police. 

The extensive paddy or other fields which surround the villages 
belong to zemindars, and arc let or sublet to the villagers, every 
one of whom has a bit of laud which he cultivates. These 
bits of land arc separated from each other by lines of slightly 
elevated cartli, which servo as lines of demarkation ; and disputes 
with regard to these boundary lines are but too frequent. In 
the summer and winter seasons, it is always possible to walk across 
the paddy fields, but in the rainy season wlion the low lands are 
immersed in water, the villagers are obliged to use domjas or 
canoes, which go right across the paddy fields; for there are no high 
roads leading from village to villagie. ¥illagers, accustomed to this 
sort of conveyance, do not feel any particular hardship, but an 
, inhabitant of the towns who may have occasion to go through 
: some villages would have to put up with tlio 
inconvenionco. '...o improve the means of communicatior 
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proforo a most (msir;il)l(M.>1)jcct, tlioiioli wo. (‘an hardly 
fi(' lax u liicli lias boon imjiosed lor that jiiirposc. 
i'lK^ >i»\viiinr roapiiii;* soasons, tlio villag(?rs are overy 
pin- ly l)iisy, and, h'avin^ aloiio all oilier work, devote 
f th(Mr work in the fhdds. I5iit durino- tlu^ re.st of tlui 
ave comparatively litth; lo do. Tliose whosi^ lands ar(; 
todiicin'y any kind.s of vei!;‘et;d,)!(‘.s or pulse aflin’ the 
plirvttst is ovtn-y em])loy themselves in the cultivation of 
others, ai^fain, let themselves onliiri', and Icaviui^' their 
prqce(‘d tolonms, wliere their labor may lie in d('mand : but 
Hhe -jiiaioi-ily of the vilIa;j;(Ts remain idle in tlicir homes, 
gsiich petty Work as tlu'y were obli^’ed to h'avs' oif* 
;‘a.>on of work, sucli a.s n'pairin^ tlieirliuts, rel)iiil.lini;- 
Idle hours are scareidy (''/er spout without 
^f'aux'd. Fa.c.tioiis ami protracti-d disse’isioiis cx.ist; 
|ry \illam‘ ; and it is a well-known fact tliat a larger 
riminal case.s crops nj) diirinn; thos<‘ months in which 
I lia\e litih' to do thati durini^ the rest of tlui yeai’. 
[laile a liandmaid to tjiesrMillayo stpiabbles, an 1 out- 
(/r/Ac/o//, that is, cast(Mpiarrels, raife furioii.'ly in llicse. 
‘Mt< of iiriioramto and bio-otry. it is no (‘xa^'i^eralion 
|)y far tlu? majority of the petty disput(\s that conn? to 
have been settled at home but I’or tluj instillation of 
le fearful cnii'ine of ontcastinir is Avi(‘1d('d in a most 
iier by the ignorant. villa_i(('rs ; and there' ai’e villages 
only e‘\ei-y fmiiily but ew(*ry individual inhabitant is 
f}icti«ius disputes, and is rammed on one sidei or tin; oilier. 
|of such factions an^ various ami complieaterd, but wo 
j^ilriNtance. An influential villager, say a has an 

|i a widow; the widowks parents, let us sn[)[)ose, sacrilico 
Jin', and through atfeetion jbr their child receive 
■ house ; this offends the immediate neighbours wlio 
outcastinj;,^ them ;'the fjomaftta o:ives his jiowerful aid 
jr, and Iku* family nfives sonui of their neighbours a 
r, and l)ring.s a charge of theft or ti suitt for 
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Tion-payinont of rout no^ainst T1 icy too brio" some cni/it- 

Tial cliar^es against tlic </omasla, anil in a few clays the wlioh- 
villa;^e is cliviclod between tlie two factions. Tlio dispnti's oo on 
increasing day by day, a vast number of criminal cases crojis 
up, and the witnesses wlio a]>pcar at court consider the duty of 
serving a particular ])arty, or a particular tricr.d, as more binding 
on th(.‘ir consciencii than either ilio solemnity of the oath or tlm 
l(‘gal sanctions against piTjury. The depositions of witnesses, , 
tlierefore, in eriminal courts ari^ replete witli falsehood ; in fact, 
(h(‘ witnessi's are almost invariably eoacliinl heibreliand as to 
what tliey will liave to say Avhen they ajipear in eourt. If any on<', 
theridbre, tbriiis an estimate of the vinaieit v of tlu^ villagiTS of this 
country from the transactions in court, one assuredly dois tliem 
gi'eat injustice. Among themselves the villagers arc ueitlu'r very 
luitrutlifiil nor veiy dislionest ; ju’omises and contracts an' faitli- 
fiillv I'uifilh'd ; and debts, eontraetod w illioutany written document, 
arc as a- rule faitldidly ri'paid ; l)ui in courts, it is painful to 
ohs('rvo bow universally truth is saerilicc'd to the intc'rests of a 
friend or of a |>arty. 

One of the institutions for restoring peace to villages is, like 
almost all otlu'r indigenous institutions, fast decaying in tlu'so 
days ;--Avo moan tlio Panchayet. AVe do not know to evhat parti- 
cular causes AV(' ouglitto ascribe the', decay of Paneliavets, — jiro- 
hahly the eentralizi'd ])owers of the /.(‘iiiindars Iuim* taken away 
tlieir nntliority a;ul importaneiv, and probably also English rule 
in India, by liringing justice in eriminal eases w'itliin tlie reach 
of every villager, has shaken tlie inlhu'iiee of tlu^ Panehayi'ts and 
made tliem eomjiaratively useless. }Still, hoAvever, Paucjiayets are 
not nnfreqiimitly h(‘ld in villages on special occasions, tor I'xamplo 
toch'cidc a civil or a criminal dispute between two parties, or to 
determine Avlu'the.r a (*orhiin j>arty should ho oiitcasted or not. 
The Mandals, as avc'II ns other respectable villagers, sit in tlio 
Panchyets, and as the real facts of the case can hardly he un- 
known to the members ol’tlic raiicliayets, substantial justice is as 
rule done to the partic.s. 
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But tliese are minor evils. The frightful epidemics, whieh 
break out almost periodically in our villages and devastate wholt; 
districts, are too well known to our readers to require any special 
description. The harrowing reports that wo arc receiving even 
now of the epidemic in tho-Burdwau district, the painful accounts 
we had of the sufferings of tho people in the Twenty-four 
Pargaiiahs and neighbouring districts last year, tho accounts 
in fact which we receive almost every year from some part or 
other of Bengat, are such as to call forth pity from the most un feel- 
ing heart. Government is doing its utmost to relieve the people*, 
dispensaries are being established in the heart of districts, and 
municipal committees arc busy with plans of drainage, — and 
yet, in our humble opinion, the axe has not yet been laid at tlje 
root of the tree. Medical opinion is divided as to the prt^ciso 
causes of these frightful epidemics, though it has been genemlly 
admitted on all hands that the noxious exhalations from stagnant 
pools and thick jungles, which are but too numerous in our villages, 
play a principal part in causing those epidemics. But to clear 
these jungles and to fill up, or even to purify, these tanks, is a task 
for which tho resources in tho hands of Govcrnmoiit arc hardly 
equal. Whoever has Jiad occasion to carefully survey our villages 
must have remarked, how comidetely the country is choked up 
with noxious jungles and swamps. Nature seems to triumph in 
her luxuriance ; rank vegetation and rank weeds cover acres of 
lands, and stagnant pools and swamps afford habitation to poison- 
ous plants, snakes and reptiles, revelling as it were with excess of 
life. Tlie country teems with animal and vegetable life ; and a 
weak race of men, unassisted by science, or even by a spirit of 
civilized co-operation, seems hardly equal to combat nature on 
terms of equality. Under such circumstances, we are free to 
confess, wo can hardly expect our Government to remove these 
evils ; nor does tho present state of the finances of the couTitry 
admit of any sweeping measures calculated to remove them. A poor 
peasantry has neither the impetus, nor the- spirit of ^co-operation, 
winch might enable them to take any effective steps ; and we can 
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oiilv look n}> to our /oTuimiiirs for ilils iinjiotus 

t(> }>roj»I('. 1/ nrort!n)!il’*-lv, li(»\v«'\<‘r. ;»ll our rMlucrihul aii'l 

jiiost (Milioliti'iic l zcniliulnrs (Tow (1 to towns, and take lit.l.l(! intorost 
in the eouiiii’N . \Vc oaiinol h<‘l|» n‘t](‘etini]f with pain tlial. tin* liltle 
interest whieli our zemindars take in tlio ton/itn/, lias ijol only 
prevented Iho iniproviMnent of tlie eondilion oi' onr villagers, Init 
lias ais’o (leju’ive I ilie mass ol* tin* people of that pt'ivileee of ro- 
pia.'senuilion v/liieli i>, to a <*ertain extent, enjoy(‘<l Isy tlie. ediieated 
, l;i>s('S. We (Miierlain th(‘ lio|;e that the (‘diieation of the masa 
,.r iliO ])eople. ami the villa;i‘e mnnieipaHiies. will, in tlie eonrse of 
a mmeration or two. help our tillaire population to improve their 
iiwn r<mdition. 

d'iie viDiiiie whieli have Imhui sanctioned hy tl e 

Lieiitimant (loNtuiior. ina\ he (>\peete.i to iin])art to our j>easantry 
a kfiowledo'c of rea<lino- and writ in.i>' and aritlimetie, With this 
<im])l{' knowh'uee t h( y will ](*;irn to taki' cure <»f their hivim 
:ind to read and understand <le(*ils of a^n'etuaent a’ld 

teimr(‘. atid in enses of eineruieney to draw tliem out. Furtlnu’, 
tin* t'amiliarity with laws and imposts, whi<-h \illap:e munielpaHtios 
u'iil 'ui d)!e ev(‘ry vilhii*‘er to posssess, will enahh* him to tj;ii;an 
the im[)ort of Ians and rei>;nlalions, aiul vlu^ se(*jK* and ohjeet 
of taxes, juid will help him to a e(‘rttnn extent, to deicrmim* liis 
lialtility to he laxial. Tlie yillao^e /•o//,.vo/u.s’ and the village muni- 
cipalities will Tlici’et’ota., feel emitiilont, Indp onr villan’ers to 
resist tiie e.xhu’tions of tlu> village tyrants — the //o/ze/.v/a and the 
tax gatherer, Nonewiio has not an intimate aeipiainiaTK e with 
\:l!uo'es. Is r tidieiently a^YarcMd’ the extent to wliieh the ta'; 
earlierer, wlum lie has opportunity, as wi'll as tlie zemindar, or 
rather his underlines, rarry on oppression and e.xtorlion amnne’ the 
■ villacTors. The (joinaMn is a hnallinif in the \ illaires frr)m which ho 
eolleots rents, and rules Ids kingdom with an iron sccjur '. 
Kinploved l)v Ids master, the zemindar, to coUimm nmi iVom (ho 
villagers, he would ill disidiarixt' his duties if he had any cieerpo 
of kindness or liumaidiy in his nature : and ho it said to his credit 
lhai, an effieient odiem*, that h<> is, ho docs not entertain any such 

n2i 
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weakness in his heart ; as a rule ho snrereds in collecting a grea 
deal more tlinn lie is required to do, — the surplus he of coursf 
eonsiders as a le^iitijuaio reward of his (dhcitnicy. It almost exceedi: 
the powers of aritlnnefie to ciiumeratt* (ho ways in which a (jomasto 
receives liis [)erqiii>itcs. Is a villai;<‘r guilty of any oifence or 
indiscretion ? ile must he take n to rh(3 Thana unless ho pays 
something to the (joniaxUf, Is a marktd to ho held in the village? 
Each shoj)-kefpcr must pay something to tlie llefuse 

ta comjdy with these modest (hminiids of tiie man ol power and 
dignitv, aTid von get a sound heal mg, ruid tlicn? is brought a 
charge of tlu'I't again-t yo!i in thi‘ Police ! J^or onr worthy 
1)0 it laMmmihen.'d. is a not an iinlia'qnent visitor ot 
the courts, and is ixndeeily aware' of tlu'ir ins and outs. He 
knows the courts too well to anpoar iiimscli' as tlio prosecutor 
or the j)laintiir ; in most eaNCSj, (bird party is i?istigatcd by the 
gomata to l^rhig n complaint ag\.ii!. t tije Jiian wiio may have 
iiicurr(?d liis di'ph-asure, — and a po//ees'te s* in>itig:itioi\ is^often 
tantamount to e()iiij)iilsi(m ; an 1 l'‘w are aware ol what a large 
proportion of tile erimitial e.i>(‘s that come to onr courts arc got 
up by the in^Li^^ltion of our wv)rrhv (joinmf<L And yot it is 
only in extreme eases that he ])r()ee('ds to euurt. Generally speak- 
in to drao- the villager to the gomanias house; or kdchhdrU 
and to heat him, or eonline him, till In; eouiplies with the gomastci ^^ 
orders, are the means ado}»ted hv him ; and (liis practice is so 
common, tli.it tho vil!ager>, In eonrsoof lirm% have come toeonsklor 
that the in dningso only ('xereises his legal rights. Nor 

can ^ve (piite exeiil|>ate (hezomindar Irom all hhiine. Ilr* soinctiints 
practise.s tlie same things in his own vicinity, and general!} 
connives at the doings of Ids go/yms^a , in iaot, it is his interest 
to do so, because tin; more ti g'.nn ialii is dreaded, the more certain 
will be the dm^ payment ol rents by tlie villagers. Poor cultivators ! 
Who will save you froin the tyranny of the zemindar’s gomasta'^' 
Who will bring to light the thousand atid one ways in which you 
are robbed to enrich the gomaday AVe need not go into the extor- 
tions of the tax gatherer. We may lay it down as u rule, that a 
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direct tax is seldom levied from the villai^os of Bengal without 
almost necessitating cruel extortions. These cases of cruelty and 
extortions will, we have no douht, he greatly diminished with tho 
spread of popular edueatiori. Knowledge is power, and no where 
is power more needed than among tlie villagers of Bengal. 


puiY i IK( ; M 1 ) (I vvE >;ders. 

7 ^/ 'rdrn P rasa ‘I ('hationf'i/lliiKjiin, 15. A., B. L. 

Manl's leiiiencv to Hrahman o.'ihndcrs is well known ; but 
when people d('uoiinc(‘ him for hi^ [Kiniali: v. they forget that he 
Is only the most ])roininent repres‘'nlativ< of a sysi.eni v/hich has 
prevailed mure or less in <‘v<*rv ag(‘ arid coun.ry. T])o parallel 
between the old English law oj* ilm o-neni of (dm’jy an ) certain 
provisions ofllio Codi* of Mann. n)n>t strike even tin' most suporfioial 
observer. “ Tho henetit of eh‘rgyf‘ says fttophen, 

originally consisted in ilie privilege allowed to a clerk in 
“ orders when j)rosccut(‘:l in (lie temporal c<ear(: ol‘ being dis- 
cliarged from th(mco an I hand vl over to (lie. ( onri ( 'hristian in 
“order to make canonieal })nrgai;on — ilnii is. lo ohair Iiimadf on 
“his own oatli and tliat <d'n:h'r p-n-sMie, Ms (•oyi])nrgatoVs. 
“ This was extended by degre'\< to adl who could read aivl were tlius 
“capable of becoming clerks. It lia I iio r.pjiliraiion oxcej^t in 
“capital felonies ami from llie more ati’ocioii:, of tlicso it had 
“been taken aAvay by various >tatute> prior to its entire riboli- 
“ tion by 7 and 8 (leo. IV. chapt^T scauion (>. As Ibo law 
“stood at tlie time of that nbolidtm, rln-ks ut orders irerc^ 

“ force of the hrnefd. of c/erg//, disrharard. in rkraffaJdr offences 
“ mthout ant/ corporal punishment (rhafrrrr and- as often as they 
“ offended^ the only penally beiny a forfeiture of aoods. And the case 
leas the same teifh peers and prrresses," — [Con^nwi'anes IV, 
580-31) The last relic of this law was swcipt away by ’ and 5 
^^ictoria. chapter 2*2, i e. only thirty years ago- -a remarkable proof 
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of tlio coiisorvatitsin of Kiigli^bmou iiuil tin* vitality of Kn^lisli 
jii.slilifriofls, 

l\»\vn to 1530, tlie most atrocious imirdoroi* could escajx) tlm 
j.'onalt v of death by pleadiuff tlic hiuicfit of clcr^^ in otii(3r words, 
by })rovino that lie was actually in lioly orders, or that be wjis 
cajiablo of beiii" ordained by reason of bis capacity to read and 
write. 1V(‘ are far from dimyinof that tbe benetit of clcro;y miti;ratcii 
the oMrernc iidiumanitv of tlie English law in ah ace in wliicii 
a wn'tcli, who stole property worth more than twelve pciu'c. was 
lialde to expiate his otfenco at the gallows; wliat we mean to sav 
is, that tile l.iw :nad«‘ a dislitietion between eh'riiyimm anil laymen, 
peers and eominoiu’i's. men with a knowle<!ec of letters and iitterlv 
ill’ter:it<‘ men —a disOiietidn jjs irrational tmd iinju-i e.s Mann’s 
ilistinetioii between tli<3 rnline- and tlie servile classes. 

Even ill eonntries wliieii enjoy tlie liiiriiest d(‘ij;i('(‘ of ei\il 
liberty/ the se\ ei'ity of tbe law (o oflenees, wiiieli the poor an* 
under peimliar temptations to eommil, e<)iitrast'‘ painfiill\ v.ith 
leniimey to the olfemM's of the rieli and the pt'win’fnl. Jii Eiili- 
Inmb wliere e-rand larceny', orllud’t ol projiertv above twelve pence 
ill value, was so lone- a capital ei'inie. adu]t<*ry is not a crime at all, 
l>!it onlv :l ei'il wrong ; tlunlgii it is hard to conceive why a man 
>\ ho steals two sliillings slionld lx; lield to inflict a greiter injiny 
oil eoeiet V' ^.han unotlicr man who robs liis neiebbuur of bis wife. 
I’dgoted admina’s of the Englisli law may sp{;ak of that law' a- 
the porfeeiion of reason ; but. to sober impiirers a system wdiii h 
hanged a p(»or man for stealing thirteen pence worth of bread le 
saM’, it might be. his liungry children troui starvation, bill 
eiCcnipted the adulterous ari.stocrat from llie jurisdiction of tlj<’ 
criminal courts, >vas] rather tbe perfection of iniipiitv. Tlinnb 
to tbe exertions ot’ Sir Samuel Eomilly, Sir d tunes Mackintosh 
and Sir Kobeit [’eel, no Englisbmau litmged now'-ti-days foi' 
what was absiir lly ctdled grand larceny. A porn’ man's life is now 
worth more iban tliirU r*ii jiirn-cs of copper. The ]>oworfnl nuni. 
who deprives his mdo-hboiir of the pi^ssesslon ot’ a wliole orchard 
commits otilv a civil wrong for w hich he I,-* litddc to tin action "i . 
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tVfispasH Jiml cjoctmiMit, but the poor wrotcli, who steals a fruit or 
two from tiiat orelinrd, is a felon. That there is a fundaraenlal 
(listiuetion between immovable and moveable property (we don't 
use the words md aiii panonal which convey ideas somowliat. 
ditfererit) will bo admitted on all hands. Blit that is no reason 
for Ieni(mt5y to tlie rohbiu- of the orchard with its grounds and, 
severity to the fruit- stealer. 

In most nu)dorn eoJos we look in vain for traces of that kindly 
spirit w hie) I lorbade a IIehr(‘w to make ch‘an riddance of the 
conKM’s of ids ti('ld wlieti reaping Ins liarvest, and commanded him 
to Icitve tlie git'aiiirigs for the ])oor and the stranger (Leviticus^ 
xXXl lI. 22 ), ll‘a memlx.r of tbe British Barlianieiit were to pro- 
1, M'. a law like liils, iu' would be doiioiinciMl as a sociulist and com- 
munist, lioote I lik(‘ ‘•(‘itizeii ' Dilkia or ro(*ei\t'd with ironical cheers 
ii?id derisive slioiits ol‘ laughter and co(;k-erowing, like Mr. Anberon 
Herbert. Hoverty is n criima In imitation ol‘ Knglisli Acts, the 
* i’alenUa l‘olie<’.,A<'t has ma<le it a penal oilemm to beg in the public 
streets. !Mr. Hu weetl, ainl liard-licurted economists of bis school, 
propo.s(Mo go further and make it a criim? to give alms as well us 
to solicit tiieiii. It is not ca.sy to conceive a lower d('})tli of degrada- 
tion to which the. Mammon-worship[»ing civilisation of our ago 
could dcscimd. Jlou a ricli oHender can Inrk in tlic hack-ground, 
ami send his lutintU to rob ami maltreat those witli whom he is on 
bad terms ; liow bard it i> to obtain a conviction of abetment against 
n man who is not aetiially present at tlie scene of tlie otfonee 
aiietted ; luiw oas\ it. is for him, Avhen summoueit to answer the 
cli.irge, to b;rc over s;>:u .’. ol the witne.sses for the [jroseeution and 
engage a (*ra('k harrister to bully and intimidate the rest, until 
liie pour bdlows in the \vitncss-box arc unable to say whether 
they stand on their lieads or heels; how, when a eonvietiou is 
ehtained, slight irregularities of procedure are shown to bo proofs 
ol bias on the part of tlie lower court, — all these arc facts too well 
known to require to ho dilated upon. 

Kings occupy the front rank of privileged offenders ; w'o refer 
^0 crowned heads in constitutional monarchies, nor to Asiatic ot 
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A 'ricaii despots on whose tyranny the only check is a rebellion. 
One of the maxims of the English Constitution is, that the king can 
do no wrong, and that if he misgoverns, his responsible advisers are 
to blame. Englishmen set aside this convenient legal fictidti when- 
ever the misgovernment reaches a certain lieight, as they did under 
the 8tuarts; blit they arc very tolerant of minor offences in their 
kings, (xeorge iV" committed bigamy with impunity — an ofiPence 
wiiich in one of his subj .‘cts would have been visited with enforce'] 
residence in a jienal settlement. The whole Aiigliciiu church did 
not prodiu'e a single preaelier who, like brave old Xadian, could 
rebiiki* him for his adiiltenes. 

The privilege of sex is porliaps quite a** strong as the privi- 
leges of birth, wealtb, and social or political ]>osir,ion. The Indian 
Penal Code exemjits women from punisbiuent; for adultery, ft 
may be that woimm are oftener sinmnl agaii)''t than sinning ; bui 
'cases do occur iii wbicli the very reverse is tin' la d. ll there ai" 
ciroumstamavs wliicdi exienuat' the guilt of tin :idiiltf‘r''ss an 1 
aggravate that <»f her paramour, that is a ground for pnnisliing 
her more leniently and the adulterer more severely ; it is not a 
ground for totally <‘xemj)ting her from pnnisliment. The ratio of 
W' linen convicted to women pros(?cuted is gmierally lower than 
that of men convietcl to men jiroseeiited. lu Euglan I and Wales, 
the percentage of convietions in tlie ease of leinah.' defendants was 
58.1 only ill bsGd, whilst it avus 70.7 in tlu^ case of males. ‘‘It will 
“ probaldv liavejaeen rmnarked by any pi'rson who lias frequented 
“ criminal courts," says the Saturdat/ It'jvi'nc (Siqitemlier 30,1865) 
‘•tliafc juries are not insensible to intluomaM wbieli operate upon 
“ otlier men, and that acquittals are apt to occur on trials of women 
“ .vlio are young anti at all goo I looking, Avliioli scarcely appear 
warranted by tlio evidence.” The story of Pbyrue and tlio Athenian 
judges may be a fable; but our readers mav recollect a case of child 
murder which too1v place in Oulcutta about eight years ago. The 
evidence for the prosecution was quite conclusive, and Mr. Justice 
Maepherson charged strongly for conviction; yet the criminal, a 
handsome y^nng creature of SAveet sixteen, was let off by the jury- 
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Next to the privilege of royalty, the privilege of race and colour 
is perhaps the greatest of all privileges. Martial pro wes-i, intellectual 
power and certain moral qualities, have elevated the German, 
the Freiichman, the Englishman, and tlie American, to a position 
scarcely inferior to that of a R)miu citizen in tlie time of 'rrajan. 
An adventurer helonging to any one of those races can board a 
Chinese Mandarin with impunity. It may not bo (paite eorreot to 
say that Englishmon aro now the Brahmans of India; hnt it will 
be admitted by all can lid nn;i that an English criminal in India 
is now scarcely in a worse position tlian a Brahman criminal in 
the timo of Mann. It is tlio ol I s;.>rv ov(u* a'jf.iin. The Brahmans 
belonged to a coirpierin g ra. !0 as E iglisliiii ci do. It is not per- 
haps quite roasojiahli', though it is (juitfMi.itnral, to murmur against 
a historic law ; hut it‘hi>lorv is against us in some respects, it is in 
our favour in others. A liaiidful of Englishmen compiored India 
just a-i a handful of Normans conquered England. Within three 
* centuries of the Conquest, the {Saxon elevated liimself !o the level 
of the Norman. Let us by all means try to 'devatc ourselves to 
the level of Englishmen within a sliorter perlo I, and there will bo 
no more talk about privileged oheziders of the ruling race. 

/ / / / /■ 

TA 1!A rUASA D CHATTOVA DIIYA YA 


WATER I'OWL. 


From the low hills that skirt these mighty moros, 

And more than rival in their loveliness 

The dreaming Indian’s Happy hunting grounds. 

In boyhood’s careless prime, I once beheld 
The wild fowl migrate. ’Twas a cdoudless zrorn 
In early spring ; the sun had bathed in gold 
The dowsprent turf, and trees of giant giidh, 

Whose gnarlkl trunks, deep scarred and scathed with fire, 
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bv tbo noiii^liboiirin^ liertlsinon to dostroy 
Tlie rottinir lenvi's, and withoroil imder^rowtli, 

And clear the pastures for the early fjrass. 

Stood likeVriin warders of the lone liill side 
On which I lav ; a faint breeze stirred tlie lea\ es. 
When from the fens a miGfhtv rnshinfjj sonrnl 
Rose, — the precursor of a wed^e-sha[)ed ho^it 
or swans, and pelicans, and clamoroiisj oeese, 
White-collared teals, widijeons, and stately cranes 
With flecks of vivid frroen upon their winu’s. 
Northwards the phalanx streaine.l, and soon the sky 
Was hid as with a veil of f^laneinit wini^s ! 

And from the o^rassy slope my wondorinf; eyes 
(knild at one single glance, with ease snrv('y. 

Millions of birds ! for hoars an I hoars tliey dew. 

With harsh shrill screams that ot‘hood iVom the \vi»o !s, 

Tt was a sioht to fire with wild deli^lu 
A youthful lieart. T felt a keema’ joy 
TIjan f(iels in far Caffrarian wilds the Boer, 

( Lone t(aiaut with Ids parfner ol* a hut 
And eberishod ganbajhaid tbe arid waste, J 
At a *’trek bokken,” when tlui nimble deer 
Sweep past liis tiny farm, in such vaist Ina'ds, 

Tlial to the welkin's verge the brown Karoo 
Seems a bright earjnd to the gazer’s eye. 

Long y<^‘^rs have pash of jovs and griefs and cares 
Since that spring morn of which I speak, yet oft 
When I sit silent in long winter eves. 

And gaze upon the fire in listless mood, 

To my mind’s eye returns in vision clear, 

Those gparlM trunks upon the lone hill side, 

That cloud of out-stretched necks and restless wings ! 
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Mr. campbeli;s scheme of primary education. 

\Vk see at last tlio of the end. In a Resolution, 

dated Hazai’ibagli, the .H(lth September 1872, — a Resolution which 
will be memorable in the annals of education in Bengal, —His 
Honour the Lieutenant-Goverjior has sketched a scheme of 
])opular instruction, the successful carrying on of which cannot 
but contribute towards the regeneration of the humbler (dasscs of 
that vast j)opuhition whose destinies have, for a time, been entrust- 
t‘J into his hands. And riglit loyal has he proved himself to the 
trust committed to him. It is too much tlie fashion with a 
jjortion of our educated countrymen to represent Mr. Campbell 
us an enemy of education ; we should now like to ask whether a 
ruler, who makes a grant of four lakhs of Rupe(*s lor the ins- 
truction of the mass of the j)Ooplc, is to be ri'garded as a foe t<i 
Native? enlight(}um<int. If making provision for the instruction of the 
masses b(? a sign of hostility to education, we could wish that spirit 
to b<? increased a thousandfold. The fact is, no Li(*utonani-()lovernor 
has ever taken such an iiitenjst in the education of the [)Coplc as 
Mr. Camj)b(?ll. Ever since his accession to the Bengal muftnmf, lu? 
has been overhauling tho whole of the Education Dejmrtmcnt, 
Jioting down deficiencies, .suggesting improvements, carrying out 
reforms, cutting down extravagant expenditure where it did not 
boar ansNverable fruit, making ;idditioual grants of mom?} to those? 
operations wliicl) were likely to be .successful, penning minute alti'r 
minute and resolution after resolution ; and though this ceaseh‘ss 
activity has naturally created dissatisfaction in certain (piarters, 
it cannot be denied that it bears amj)le testimony to the lively in- 
terest he takes in the education of tho country. And now' he has 
devised a scheme of popular instruction wdiicli must call forth the 
admiration and gratitude of every patriotic Bengali. 

Several attempts had been previously made for tho education 
of the common people, but most of tliose attempts proved unsuc- 
cessful. In the year 18d5, Lord William Bentinck, than wlioiu 
no abler, more liberal-minded and philanthropic ruler on er wielded 
1)22 
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the ?ircj)trc of \ico-rc«’ui aiitli-ority in India, appointed Mr. 
Adam, Commissioner, in ord(*r to obtain aceurate information 
regarding the state; of indigonons education in Bengal with a 
view to ulterior measures Mr. Atlam c‘omj)lctcd his enquiries 
and submitted his final lleport in 183<S. In that admirable Re- 
port he gave a bird’s-eye view of the lamentable state of verna- 
eular education, and suggested a plan for its improvement. 
The friends of education formed high expeetations. Tliey hoped 
tliat Lord Auckland, tlio amiable tlioiigh less energetic successor 
of Lord William Bentiiick, aff(;cted with the d(‘plorable ignorance 
of the mass of the peo[»le, would at once chalk out a liberal and 
comprehensive jdan of jiopular instruction. But they were sadly 
disappointed. Lord Auckland’s cehdu-ated Minute, dated l)(*lhi 
the 24th November 1S39, by sJudving ]Mr. Adam’s R(;j)ort, 
extinguished the hopes of the friends of vernacular education. 
That Minute, while it ncknowh'dged the importanc(; of verna- 
cular education, and promised that in fiitun; “ arrangements for 
introducing it should bo made on a liberal and cfhadive scab;*', 
declared that the small sto(;k of knowh‘dg(* which could then be 
given in clemcmtary schools, would of itself do little for tho 
advancement of a peoj)lc”; that the- history of Europe showed 
that the progn.'ss of education was from the Universities <Iown- 
wards to the ])arish schools and not from tin; parish schools 
upwards to the Universities; and that, ther(;fore, in this country, 
‘Hhc first step must be to diffuse wider information and better 
sentiments amongst the up[)(;r ami middle classes.” We need 
hardly remark that, at this tihu* ol’dav, wo look iijion this opinion 
with the same curiosity as we look upon llu‘ fossilized I’cmains of 
some extinct genera of animals. Lor<l Ilai’ilingi;, in the year 
1845, established, in tardy fulfilment of Lord Auckland’s promise, 
one hundred and one vernacular schools of wbicJi, we bidiovc, 
only one remains to tliis day as a sort of w/wn 8ir 

John Peter Grant, the second Lieiitonant-Governor of Bengal, 
to whom the Bengal peasantry are greatly iiidobtod, made the 
first serious attempt to educate the ma.sses; but the large grants 
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of money he made* were devoted to the edueation, not of the 
|)(;asantry, but of the middle classes who stood in no need of 
lierp to educate themselves. Lord Lawrence, in an official com- 
munication^ dated the 28th A]jril 18ff8, to the Government of 
Bengal, which was then presided over by Sir William Grey, 
deplored the educational state of the country, expressed his inald- 
lity to bear any lon<yor the reproach that almost nothing had 
be(m done for the education of the peo|>le of Bengal/' declared 
the incom])(;tency of the State Exchecpier to sustain the burden 
of education,, and concluded by vigorously calling upon the local 
tiovernment to take speedy measures for devising a ])lan ofpo- 
])iilar instruction by levying an educational cess, We all 
rcmemb(‘r what followed. The educational cess was converted 
into the Road Cess Act-— facilitic^s for locomotion being, in the 
opinion of the Bengal Government, of greater importance than 
the intellectual and social elevation of the mass of the people. 
The present head of the Bengal Government, however, seems to 
1)0 of a different oi)iiiion. “ However desirable,*' says Mr. Camp- 
bell, “ buildings and otllcr juiblic works may be, the im])rovc- 
incnt of the humbler classes of the peo[de by making them in- 
telligent human beings is an object to wliich (‘V(m some material 
improvement may, if it is absolutely necessary, be postj)on(‘d 
Hellas, accordingly, sketched a s<*hemc for converting the ILmgal 
l)easantry into intelligent human beings.” To the leading fea- 
tures of that .scheme we now draw the attention of our readi'rs. 

1. One feature of Mr. Campbelfs .selieme is, that the objeet; 
of the education, for which lie has made a grant oi four lakhs ol 
Itupees for the remainder of the official year 1872 — LS7ff and for 
1873 — 1874, is not to turn out gentlemen, or as His Honour ex- 
presses it, ^‘to turn out clerks and attorneys,” but to make tlie hum- 
bler classes of the people intelligent human beings. The Lieutenant - 
Governor entertains a just horror ol’ turning the heads of the suu'; 
ul peasants and of making them disinclined to manual labour, by 
•‘ducatiug them above tbeir station in life* Such an education, ins- 
tead ol doing them good, might do inlinite misehiel. “A\liulis 
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•wanted to quote Mr. Canipbcll's lioniclj but forcible language, 
what is wanted is, to teach ordinary village boys enough to 
enable them to take care of their own interests in their own sta- 
tion of life, as petty shop-keepers, small land-holders, ryots, handi- 
craftsmen, weavers, village head-men, boatmen, fishermen, and 
what not”. Hence in these primary schools instruction of a very 
elementary character will be given. The curriculum will be con- 
fined to the three H's. reading, ’riting and ’rithmotic : to those 

branclu^s may be added a little mensuration, zemindari accounts, 
and tin* Bengali system of laud survey. There is provision made, 
howev(‘r, for the higher education of exceptionally clever sons ot 
peasants. By the new system of graduated scholarships wdiich Mr. 
f^unpbell has devised, ainl which go down ev(m to the village 
primary schools, th(} gifted son of a ryot ” to use llis Honour s 
owm w’ords, may become the Judge of the highest court in tlie 
land. ” Instruction in these schools is to be imparted in the real 
indigenous language and character of each province. ’ ihe Bengali, * 
Assamese, and Uriya languages, have their own characters ; 
in the Hindi schools both the Nagri and Kaitlii characters will lx* 
taught ; wdiile those barbarous aborigines who have no characters 
of their own will be taught in the Roman character. 

Everv^ man of common sense must admit that the above is 
the sort of education wdiich is adapted to the million. But to our 
astonishment we have hoard this course of instrindion ohjccted to 
hy some of our educated countrymen. Tiny say—c^i Imol 
Of what earthly use is this so-called education ? A\ e answer, 
of great use. It wdll give eyes to the bli?id. One of the com- 
mon sayings of Jk‘ngali peasants and artizans who cannot read 
is, that though they liave eyes they are blind, that is, they arr 
unable to read wbat is u j-itteii on paper. Tbo course of instriiclimi 
which Mr. Campbell has clialked out for rural schools wdil o])cn 
the eyes of the masses by enabling th(*m to nxid. But it wdll open 
their eyes in another and a more im|)ortant scnsi*. it w ill enable 
them to read the zemindar’s or rather the iioimaittx r(‘ccii>ts fo* 
r^nt, and thus materially protect them fixmi that functionan " 
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wiles. It will prevent tliem from being cheated by the tax gatherer, 
the money-lender, and the thousand and one harpies \Yho take ad- 
vantnge of the ignorance of the peasantry and screw money out 
of them. Jt will enable them to buy and sell without loss, and 
to kcej) their own accounts. But this is not all. Some education, 
however limit(id in its extent, creates in its possessor self-respect ; 
and this self-respect produces moral superiority. A J>cotc]i 
])easant is not generally educated above his station in life, - 
though there ar(^ found occasionally University men among tin; 
])casantry of that nation ; but what makes him superior to his 
English brother is the sim|)le fact that ho has had some education, 
whereas the other has had none: and competent judges have 
declared tlnit oiui reason of tin; superiority of the rriissian army 
in the late war ov(‘r the French was, that every Prussian had had 
the benetitof some education, whereas most of tlie French soldiers 
could not read and write. We cannot too often remember the 

• noble words of Lord Brougham : ‘‘‘ The schoolnKUfer is ah road \ 

011(1 / trust more to the S(da)ol master^ arna’d iclth his primer^ for 
uphold hff/ the Uherties of the count rt/^ than 1 fear the soldier with 
his IxvjoneC. 

2. Another feature of Mr. CampbeU's scheme is tho 
nlilization of villager schools called pdthsalas^ presided ' over by 
that large and res])t!ctal)lc class of village teachers usually called 
(turii-mahasdi/as. By the way, why docs tho Education l)ej)art- 
nieiit call these num </nrns^ and the s(!hools in which they ar(^ 
trained, yacu-training schools ? Whoever introduced tho Use of 
that term must have be(m ignorant of the Bengali language ; and 
the term should bo forthwith abandoned. A (jnru is a sj)iritual 
preceptor or Father- Confessor. A (jnrws business is to initiate a 
Pcophyte into the mysteries of religion ; he has no more to do 
^vith reading, writing or arithmetic, than the man in f luMnoon. A 
//'07/-training school must, therefore, bo an establishment for turning 
‘>>it s])iritual guides and Fathcr-Coiilessors for the people of Bengal, 
a lunetipu which, wo arc quite sure, tho Bengal Government 
'vould he in no hast(? to assume. A village teacher is not a nuruj 
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but ii guriMuahasai/aj or simply mahmaya as he is ('jiIIcmV in soin(? 
districts : but Iio is nowlicrej culled simply </«/'«, except in tlie 
E luc.ation Reports. ‘ But this in passing. Every gnru-inahumna 
in the countrVj who is willing, is to he suhsidizod. In our opinion 
this is a wise measure. There must be several thousands of 
pathml((ti ill Bengal, audit would be unwise, oven if it were practi- 
cable, to abolish them. Though the ijurii-imilmMtifdH are incom- 
petent to teach in the higlier vernacular scliools, they are (piitc* 
(|iialifi('d to take charge of Mr. Campbelfs rural schools. C)f the 
three R’s tluw have a thorough knowledge*, — their furtt' lying 
esj)(‘eially in two of them, namely, writing and arithmetic. 
Almost all of them write a perfect hand ; and as teacluu's of 
simple arithmetic, it is no exaggeration to say, that they are un- 
rivalled in any country in the world. If tluw are somewliai 
deficient in orthography— and that is confcssi’dly tlu'ir weak 
])oint — tlie didicieiicy will be made u|) by the ])i’ovision Mr. 
(/amjibell has made, that they must — at least the younger ones— 
atbmd for some months tin; Normal School of tin* district. 

But not only will the existing pathmhU be sidvsidizi'il, hut 
new village schools will also be e.stablislnul. In conmadion wiili 
these new village scliools th‘o (piestion lias lieen raised — How docs 
llv, Campbell expect them to be tilled^ It is implied in tins 
<jU(?stion that there (exists already amjde i)rovision, in the shape 
ot pdtJisnlun, for all the school-going population of Bengal. This 
is lu'ws to us ; and the news is too good to be true. Wo an* 
told that in one district there is ay>«t/i,s(da in almost every Yillag<‘ : 
that Hapfiy Valhiy is Howrah. Of another district wo arc told 
that provi.sion (;xists in it for the education of ev(‘ry class. That 
ble.sse(l distri(!tis Hooghly, Hajipy Bengal ! to bo so far advanc- 
ed in point of popular education as to boat hollow England^ 
Scotland, and inost of the countries on the continent of Europr, 
the several Governments of which arc at this moment emgaged 
in adopting measures for making provision for the instruction of 
all classics of their subjects I But we don’t bcli(?vc in any such ima- 
bonsc. The Lowm- Brovinee.s rerjuin* not only the b,(»00 thousand 
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schools tliJit Mr. Cfinipbcll i»itoiids to set up, ])ut it recjuiros, 
us we shall show befbro concluding this article, ten times tliat 
number Eut the question is, — Will those people, for whose benefit 
Mr. Campbells schools are intended, take advantage of them, and 
send their children to them ? Will they not rather keep their sons 
at home and utilize their labour? Well, for whom are Mr. Canip- 
bells schools intended ? He himself mentions some of the classes in 
a sentence we have already quoted : — ‘‘petty shop-kee])ers, small 
landholders, ryots, handicraftsmen, weavers, village liead-men, 
boatmen, fishermen, ’’ &e., &c.. Now, any one that is acquain- 
ted with village life in Ihuigal must admit, tliat most of these 
classes will find no difficulty in sending their boys to scliool, 
simply for this reason that in most of the above-mentioned 
occupations infantile labour cannot well be utilized. There U 
one class, however, to which exception must bo made, and tliat 
is the class of very ])oor ryots, who avail themselves very much i)( 
*the services of their young boys. But this difficulty is not in- 
superable. On this point the writer of this article will take tlu' 
liberty of re-producing here what he said oIsowIkum' — “ 
remove this difficulty 1 would introduce the halhfl,Uif system ot 
England. Almost the only service which in this country a pea- 
sant’s boy of from 7 to 12 years of ago can render, is to take care 
of cowa when grazing. Now, supjiose there are in a village 20 
loysofthis d(^scrij)tiou ; any one that knows the nature of the 
service, also knows that 10 boys could easily do tlie work of 20. 
Instead of making those 20 boys go to school m erv day in the 
week, 1 would moke them go only three days in the week, so that 
when the first 10 wore at school, the second 10 would he witli tlu^ 
rows in the field. 1 would also allow jieasants' boys to stay 
away from school for some days during tlu^ sowing season, during 
harvest, and other times, when liusbandmon are busy, in order 
that their fathers might not bo deprived of the little service's tlu'y 
1‘i'glit do them. In this way, by consulting thoconvoniemce and 
the feelings of the peuisantry, I do not think it would bo iiupos- 
^ihle to induce them to scud their male children to school.” The 
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adoption oF this systoin, coupled with tlic jicrsonal and ofHcial 
influence of the Magistrates and 8iib-di\'isional Offleors, niav 
^a’catly obviate, it* not entirely remove, the diftienlty under con.si_ 
deration. 

4. A further feature of Mr. Camj)bcll’s scheme of rural edu- 
cation is its extreme cheapness. Tlie Lieutenant-Governor hj(s 
granted throe lakhs of ru[)ees for 1873-74, and hecx])eets to esta. 
blisli or to subsidize behveen (),000 and 7,000 schools, tliat is to 
say, between 40 and 50 Rs a year for each school. AV^e think we 
hear somebody whispering in our car — Surely ]\lr. Campbell 
expects to perform miracles. Forty Ru])eos a umr for eaeli school ! 
that is to say, 3 Us. 5 annas and 4 ])io is to be the monlbJif salary 
of each schoolmaster ! There is not a single m/‘hfer in Ciilcutta who 
gets so little. Mr Campbcirs model schoolmaster will surely require 
to eke out his |)Jiy by tilling the ground or by selling mustard-oil 
in tke bazaar ! ” Well, (Calcutta Babus mayeonsi(hn* the above siua 
ridiculously small, but the fact is, that for, we know j ot how many 
generations, most of the village //a?*?i-mo//osuyu.s’ have not been re- 
ceiving one farthing more. And Mr. Campbell is going to double 
that sum; for, it is to be reiiKunbercd, that the village schoolmaster, 
besides receiving the Government grant of 3 or 4 Rs. a month, is to 
pocket all the schooling fees of the boys; so that ho will be more 
comfortable in his circumstances than his forefathers, pursuing 
the same craft, ever were. ^Vhatever may bo said by people wlio 
know nothing of the Mofussil, we have not the slightest doubt that 
it will lx; (piite |)ractieable to get (5,000 or 7,1)00 village gum- 
inahasai/as on that small salary. Any one that is ])ractieally 
acquainted with the state of matters in the villages must admit tlx; 
faithfulness of tlie following picture drawn by the Lieutenant- 
Governor “ But Mr. Campbell believes that, in most districts of 
Bengal, Behar and Orissa, though unlia|)pily too rare in so great 
populations, there are still scores, if not hundreds, of petty village 
schoolmasters, who keep village schools of 15 to 30 boys and girls 
and who maintain themselves and their families from the f(‘e>^ 
money or in kind which the parents may be able to afford. B 
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boy’s fiither is well to do, he gives the guru two, three, or four 
annas a month ; if he is poor, he gives one anna or a cotiplo seers of 
rice a month. Boys of very poor parents or orphans are often 
taught by the guru without any fee. This is the kind of educa- 
tional agency Government finds ready to its hand in Bengal 
villages. One of these gurus would certainly find his position im- 
mensely improved by a Government or municipal grant of Rs. 30, 
40, or 50 a year.” There cannot be the shadow of a doubt that 
tlie gurU’-mahasaya will “ find his position immensely improved. ” 
Simply as the village schoolmaster, he is respected by the people ; 
if to this arc added the weight and influence of Government or 
municipal appointment, ho will command vastly greater respect ; 
and if, in addition to this again, he is made an important functionary 
of the village municipality, as the Lieutenant-Governor proposes 
to do, the guru^rnaliasaya will acquire as much influence as ho can 
well bear without turning his poor head. Altogether, the plan 
scorns to us to bo quite feasible and simple ; indeed so simple that 
one wonders it did not occur to any body before. But it is the 
old story over again of Columbus’s egg. 

5. One objection urged by some people against Government 
taking up education into its own hands is, that it suppresses 
voluntary effort, and chokes up the stream of private liberality. 
Though tlio voluntary system and private liberality have not of late 
done much for education in our country, Mr. Campbell’s scheme not 
only keeps clear of this objection, but it is a part of the scheme 
itself that landlords will be asked by the Magistrates of the districts 
to contribute their quota, of their own free will and consent, 
towards the education of their ryots. Indeed, one zemindar in 
Tipperah has already done this. Four grants of 5 Rs. each have 
been given to four patlisalas in the district, the Government l)ayiiig 
one-half the grant in each case, and the zemindar the other half. 
In the wards’ estates the Court of Wards will no doubt double any 
share of the grant tliat may be allotted to village schools establisli- 
in them. And when the Municipalities Bill is sanctioned, and 
village municipalities are organized, Uiose municipalities will be 
d23 
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asked to give for the education of the humbler classes as much as 
the Government grant. When one remembers that the largest sum 
which a village municipality will be asked to give to the village 
sala will not exceed 2 Rs. and 8 annas, one can scarcely regard it as 
a heavy burden on the municipality. Indeed, a greatmany village mu- 
nicipalities wilj be in a position, on their organization, at once to sup- 
port tho pathsalas without any grant from Government. In Switzer- 
land, all the primary schools are entirely supported by tho municipa- 
lities ;and we see no good reason why, in course of time,thc same thing 
may not be done in Bengal, especially as it can be done so cheaply. 

8. The principle on which tho grant of four lakhs of Rupees 
has been distributed among the several districts of Bengal proper, 
Behar, Orissa, Chota-Nagpore and Assam, namely, according to 
the amount of population and of the public money already spent 
in them, seems to be an equitable and wise one. Tirhoot, accord- 
ingly, which has the largest populaiionof any district in the Lower 
Provinces, numbering nearly four millions and four hundred ’ 
thousand souls — which, by the way, is only a fraction less than 
the whole population of the kingdom of Belgium — gets a grant 
of 24,000 Rs. It has been objected that, on this principle of distri- 
bution, some of the most backward districts get the largest amount. 
But it is precisely for this reason that we like that principle of 
distribution. Tha more backward a district is, the larger should bo 
the grant allotted to it, in order to raise its population, if possible, 
to the same platform of improvement • with the more advanced 

districts. As the Bengali proverb has it “Wo should pour oil not 

on oiled but on unoiled heads”. But Mr. Campbell’s law, in this 
respect, is not like the law of the Modes and Persians which 
changeth not; if the Commissioners of the Divisions can suggesta 
better made of assignment. His Honour will bo glad to adopt it. 

7. Nor has the Lieutenant-Governor forgotten to make pre- 
vision for the inspection of the 6,000 or 7,000 schools which, in 
the course of a year and a half, will be added to those already 
existing. Besides the Inspectors and Deputy Inspectors,— and 
these latter Mr. Campbell thinks are too numerous and too hig 
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paid— a class of inferior supervisors, to be called Sub-Deputy 
Inspectors, will bo appointed, each on about thirty Rupees a month, 
whose special vocation will be to inspect the rural primary schools. 
But those schools are also to be inspected by the .District Commit- 
tees which will ere long bo formed, by Deputy and Assistant 
Magistrates in charge of Subdivisions, by the Magistrates and 
the Commissioners. And this leads us to the last, and perhaps the 
most important, feature of Mr. Campbell’s scheme, which is 

8. The making over of the grants for indigenous education 
to the Magistrates of the districts, and entrusting them with autho- 
rity to make use of those grants without any control on the part of 
t]i(3 Education Department. It does not concern us, in this article, 
to discuss the question, whether it is expedient to subordinate the 
Education Department to the Civil Officers. So far as the higher 
eduesation is concerned, it may be doubted whether such a policy 
would be wise. Not that we question the competency of the Civil 
Officers to be entrusted with such a charge, but because wo suspect 
that few Civil Officers have sympathy with that so-called high 
English education, which is turning out, every year, a large num- 
ber of under-graduates and graduates of the Calcutta Universitj". 
We believe we state a simple fact when we say, that by far thegreat 
majority of Civil Servants are half-hearted in the cause of English 
education; and it may be doubted whether such men should have 
control over the higher schools and Colleges. But, on the other hand, 
it does not admit of a question that all Civil Servants, without any 
exception, feel greatly interested in the progress of vernacular 
education, and especially in the education of the humbler classes of 
the population. To put, therefore, the whole of primary education 
under their control, does not seem to us to be so unwise a measure 
as some have represented it to be. Though the hands of Magistrate 
“^Collectors are full of other work, — ^not, however, of so over- 
whelming an amount as is sometimes represented, a good deal of 
office-work and judidal work being done by the Deputy Ma^is 
tratesjthe Assistant-Magistrates and the Joint-Magistrates, — we arc 
many of them will opbark upon the undertaking with zeal 
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and assiduity ; while their local knowledge and influence \yill enable 
thorn to do more than Inspectors of schools cau over hope to do« 

It may bo said, however, that Collectors wore once charged 
with the inspection of vernacular schools, and were found wanting. 
‘‘Look, *’ it may be said, “at the history of the one hundred and one 
vernacular schools established by Lord Hardinge. They were 
placed under the control of the Board of Revenue and the fiscal 
authorities. On some fine summer’s day they were to be favoured 
with the visits of the Collectors of the districts. But what could 
the Board of lievenuo and the Collectors do in the way of inspection, 
oppressed as they were with their multifarious duties ? The visits 
of the authorities, like angel visits, were few and far between ; 
the schools were neglected ; the people got disheartened ; and the 
scheme fell to the ground. Such may be the case, too, witli Mr. 
Campbell’s six thousand schools.” But the cases are by no means 
parallel. In the one case, the charge was committed, not to a single 
individual, but to a Board, and Boards, as Lord Dalhousic used " 
to say, are useful only as screens. Besides, the Collectors regarded 
the inspection r)f the schools as a sort of bye-job, and not as a 
part of those duties for the due discharge of wliich they were 
amenable to Government. The present case is widely different. 
Here, the head of the Government, in a long, elaborate and earnest 
ih^solution, deliberately commits to the hands of the Magistrate the 
care of primary education in his district, places at his disposal funds 
for carrying it on, and thus makes him responsible as much for the 
progress popular education makes in his district as for its peace and 
its material improvement. We can not conceive how, under such cir- 
cumstances, the Magistrates, honourable men and true, can per- 
functorily discharge the work entrusted to them. Our idea is that, 
so far from neglecting the work, they will— at least manyof them— 
enter into the work with enthusiasm, and take pride in its success. 

Such arc the leading features of Mr. Campbell’s scheme of 
indigenous education, a scheme which has in it a groat many of 
the elements of success. And we hope and trust that it will bo ^ 
great success.” We must not, however, lay the flattering tinetion 
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to our hearts, and suppose that the above scheme will regenerate 
Bengal. Six thousand primary schools ! It certainly sounds large* 
But what are they among so vast a population ? The population of 
the Lower Provinces has just been ascertained to be sixty-six 
millions, considerably more than double the population of Great 
Britain and Ireland! Now, what provision is there for the 
education of so large a population? When Mr. CampbelFs six or 
seven thousand schools are established, we shall have in the country 
i), ()()5 vernacular schools of all sorts, or say, in round menibcrv'?, 
10,000 schools ; that is to say, we shall have one school for 0,000 
inhabitants. Now, what is the proportion between primary schools 
and the inhabitants of the best educated countries of Europe ? In 
Prussia, for example, there is ojie primary school for every 500 
inhabitants. As Bengal is scarcely ready for female education, 
let us say we require one primary school for every one thousand 
inhabitants. Divide 0() millions by 1,000, and you get G(),000. For 
the universal education, then — the girls excepted — of those millions 
who obey the behests of Mr. Campbell, we reejuire 66,000 primary 
scliools. Of this number wo hope to get 10,000 before the summer 
of 1874, Where are the remaining 54,000 ? Echo cries — wdiere ? 

Mr. Campbell is far from entertaining the idea that, when 
ho has set up his six thousand or seven thousand schools, he wdll 
have done all that is necessary to be done. On the contrary, tlic 
concluding paragraph of his Resolution has the following hope- 
ful words : — When the system develops, when the rural muni- 
cipalities undertake schools with Government assistance, when the 
demand for and means of education increase, more money may bo 
available, and wo may attempt more schools. The object of the 
present grant is to make a beginning of mass education in tho 
country, and the Lieutenant-Governor hopes to bo assured that tho 
Rioney is well spent.” 

Wo pray God, the bountiful Giver of all good, without whoso 
blessing no undertaking can ever j)rosper, that this “ beginning of 
mass education ” may 1)0 crowned with complete success, and 
Ibat it may truly be “ the beginning of the end 
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If griefs dark shadows on thy path be thrown^ 

If thy fond heart its dearest treasures lose, 

Oh ! in such hour go seek the queenly Muse, 

And pray to her in solitude, alone ; 

Where the clear rivulet’s melodious tone 

Is heard midst reeds, and flowers of varied hues 
A balmy fragrance on the air diffuse. 

And Silence rears unseen her sapphire throne. 

It cannot be that she will fail to hear 

The murmurs of a heart wlicre griefs abide, 

What tho’ she likes in f^lory to appear 

Oftener to those who wear her crowfis of [)ride, — 
Yet she delights woe-stricken souls to cheer, 

And for them lay, at times, her royal robes aside. 

0. 0. Dutt. 


THE MODEL BABOO PAPERS. 

III. WIIITE-WASII. 


If we were asked what was the chief characteristic of tho 
present age, we should answer — White-washing. White-washing 
of men, measures and things, is the order of the day. All tho 
worst characters of ancient and modern history have been, and 
are being, white-washed to such an extent, that wo hope some day 
to see Nero made out as tho most amiable and beneficent of 
monarchs, and Macchiavelli as the purest and loftiest of ethical 
teachers. Under this now system of white-washing, vices arc 
being rapidly purged of their impurities and dressed out in 
the garb of virtues. Publicists gravely argue whether a lie is to 
be condemned irrespective of the consideration of the occasion 
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of its being uttered. Lies, from the beginning of the world, Imvo 
been always black ; but, thanks to lime, we have now a class of 
white lies ; and the day may not be far distant when the Fatlicr 
of lies himself, by some affectionately called Old Nick, may be exhi- 
bited as one of the brightest characters of antiquity. What the 
cause of this now tendency may be, we know not. Some say, it 
is the effect of an exuberant charity, a larger store of which has 
come to our possession than our forefathers ever had. Others, 
more justly, opine that it is the effect of the overgrowth of the 
spirit of latitudinarianism, and of the decay of the moral sense. 
But whatever the cause, this same white-washing threatens to do 
infinite mischief, by removing the ancient landmarks, and by 
confusing our ethical sentiments. 

After the example of my Lord Bacon, who divides History 
into Natural, Civil and Ecclesiastical, I divide White-washing into 
three branches. Natural, Literary and Religious, Natural white- 
washing consists, as every body knows, in wdiitening the plaster of 
walls by a composition of lime and water, in England they 
sometimes use whiting, size and water. Literary white-w^ashing, 
which is again subdivided into purely literary, historical and 
philosophical, consists in garnishing and beautifying those ])oets, 
historical characters, and philosophical systems, that had for 
ages been either neglected or derided by mankind. Of this 
branch of white-washing we have a noted example in the character 
given by Grotc of the Sophists of Greece. Religious white-washing, 
which is more fashionable than the other branches of the craft and 
cultivated with greater assiduity, consists in giving a fair appearance 
to all systems of religious belief, however inconsistent with reason, 
or revolting to conscience. Under this process, the most irrational 
forms of fetichism have been discovered to possess hidden beauties, 
and the immoral mythologies of Greece and Rome to be clotlied 
'vith nameless charms. 

I had always thought that white-washing— I exce})t, of 
course, the natural or literal white-washing— was confined to Eu- 
but I find 1 was mistaken. It, like the other English arts, has 
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lately boon imported to this country ; and its first exhibition l)a.s 
been in the form of an attempt to whitc-D^ash the ancient fabric 
of Hinduism, The attempt is certainly one of peculiar hardi- 
hood. Hinduism is not only an old building, but it is in a state 
of fearful dilapidation. The roof came down lonir ago. The 
walls, which have recived the rains of three thousand years,, arc 
fast mouldering away, and are at this moment threatening to conic 
down with a crash. There would be some sense in a proposal to 
reconstruct the fabric of Hinduism ; but what earthly use is 
there in white-washing a roofless building, or rather a heap of 
ruins ? No attempt is made to dig out the ruins — the dehns of 
the once maguificeiit building, to cart them away, and to swoop 
the floor clean. That would be as hopeless as to cleanse the Augean 
stables, — unless, indeed, a Hindu Hercules ajioared on the scene. 
But there is no sign of the advent of such a being. All that is 
seen at present is, a huge quantity of lime brought, some say, 
from Sylhet, and others say, from Midmipore — for the witnesses 
do not agree in their depositions. Of this I am sure, that white-wash- 
ing can do little good to a roofless, beamless, rafterless building, - to 
a building which has nothing but empty walls crumbling to 
ruins, and a building, too, tottering on its foundations. 

It is odd that white-washed Hinduism should bo exhibited h> 
us at a time when the whole country is ringing with music, such 
as it is, devoted to the worship of Durga. As I write I hear tlio 
shouts of men offering bloody sacrifices to the ton-armed goddess. 
That is Hinduism, Is it like the white- washed affair that tlio 
Lecturer of the Adi Brahma Samaj sets before us? Not a bit of it- 
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Ben gain and the Civil Service. 
Tktkrlociitors. 

liabii Krishna Banorj(^a. 

Pyuri (’hand Basn. 

Jaya (iopal (Biosha. 

Syarna Charan ChattorjiM. 

— — Jadii N.ith Mitra. 

Manlavi Iindud A^i. 


As tlio evciiiiipf, on wliicli the last meeting of the Club was 
lioKl, was an uncominonlyfine one, the members instead of meeting 
in tlio room where they usually assemble, went out into the garden, 
and sat in the chamhii of tliat beautiful tank which is justly re- 
garded as the pride of the llajah’s grounds. In the four corners 
of this chandni stood, or rather sat, wrapt in serene inedftation, four 
images of Buddha, made of Jayapur marble ; flowers, amongst 
which were roses of an infinite variety, the jessamine, and the 
nandharaj^ or king of smells, grew on both sides, and perfumed 
the atmosphere ; while the fish, with which the tank was well 
stocked, gambolled in the waters, and coming to the waters edge 
ate out. of the hands of some of the members quantities of fried 
rice with which they had provided themselves. It was a delicious 
evening. The sun had not yet gone down, but was concealed behind 
a row of lofty tamarind trees to the west of the garden, sending 
forth only a few feeble rays between the leafy boughs ; birds were 
warbling forth melody from a neighbouring bush ; and a delightful 
breeze, scented in its passage through a grove of lime trees planted 
at no groat distance from the tank, gently blew upon us and exhi- 
larated our spirits. 

Hadha. “ What a beautiful evening, Jaya !” 
d24 
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Java. Cliariniiig evening ! The poet lias well said — •— 

Every 4 )rospcet pleases, 

Only man is vile.” 

■Radlia. You seem to-day to be in a sermonizing vein, Jaya, 
One would suppose you had turned a Calvinist. You 
talk of man being vile.” 

Jaya. “ Well, Calvinist or no Calvinist, no body can deny that 
with much that is good and noble in man there is a vast 
deal of littleness and vileness in him.” 

Pyiiri. What has j)ut you into this moralizing fit, Jaya Babu? 
Y^ou arc not usually melancholy.” 

Jaya. “ I am neither melancholy now. But I confess I have been 
somewhat saddened by what 1 have been reading in the Pa// 
Mol/ Jhidifdj the and the Indian J)aib/ Neivs. 

It seems they have now found out that the admission of the 
Natives of India into the Civil Service was a blunder.” 

K^dhd. “ But why should you be sorry on that account ? Do 
you suppose that the Secretary of State for India and 
his Council, and the Government of India, shape their 
policy nccording to the views of the Pall Mall Dudyd 
and tlie Engluhman? Thank God, we have in the 
Council of the Secretary of State men of the most li- 
beral views ; and the present head of the Indian Govern- 
ment, Lord Northbrook, is a man of large-hearted philan- 
thropy and a sincere well-wisher of the Natives of India. 
It is impossible to .suppose that the.se noble-minded states- 
men will ever sub.scribe to the narrow views of the Pali 
Mall Budf/f’t, the Englisimxan and the Indian Daily Neio^ 
though all three are very Mo and respectable papers." 

Jaya. '^1 quite agree with you. But still a great deal of 
chief is done by ventilating a matter of that sort.” 

Pyari, I don’t think, there is any harm done by discussing 
any question. We should candidly examine the state- 
ments they make, and if we think them to be ground- 
less we should give our reasons.” 
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TmJad aIi'. “ 1 do not think, Jaya Babu, you are ri^rht in saying 
tliat the papers you have named object to the admission 
of the Natives of India into the Civil Service. They 
object to the present systeni of admitting the Natives of 
India, especially for this reason that Bengalis only arc get- 
ting into the Service.” 

Jaya. In the name of justice and fair play, I ask, why should not 

many Bengalis enter the Civil Service ? Does any body 
prevent the other races of India from entering? If 
Bengalis quality themselves by a superior education, if 
they have the pluck and the entcrprize to go up to the 
examinations in London, and if they succeed, why 
should they not enter into the Civil Service ? ” 

Imdad. Exactly : that is the very reason why they find fault 
with the system. They think it an unfortunate cir- 
cumstance that only Bengalis, of all the races of India, 
i>wing to tho mere accident of their superior English 
education, should become Civilians, to the practical ex- 
clusion of the other races." 

Jaya. Owing to tlw mere (urident of superior English education I 
Good gracious ! You call superior education, superior 
qiJhlifications, a mere acddent ! AVho else should enter 
the Service but those that are qualified ? ” 

Syama, And I should like to know why it is an unfortunate cir- 
cumstance if many Bengalis do enter the Service. Are 
Bengalis not men ? Are they not ficr Majesty’s subjects ? 
Have they not as good a right to enter the Civil Service 
as your Plowdens, your Lushingtons, your Chapmans, 
and the rest ? ” 

Jadu. “And, pray, wliat do you mean by the exclusion of the other 
races of India ? Does the law forbid them to compete 
for the Civil Service appointments ? If they are not 
qualified, they have only to thank themselves. But 
should Bengalis wait, because others are not ready?” 

Imdad. “ By the holy Prophet ! AVhat a nest of hornets have 
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Java. Cliaruliug evening ! The poet lias well said — — 

Every prospect pleases, 

Only man is vile.” 

KiidLa. You seem to-da}^ to he in a sermonizing vein, Jaya, 
One would suppose you had turned a Calvinist. You 
talk of man being vile.” 

Jaya. Well, Calvinist or no Calvinist, no body can deny that 
with much that is good and noble in man there is a vast 
deal of littleness and vileness in him.” 

Pyiri. “ What has put you into this moralizing fit, Jaya Babu? 
You are not usually melancholy.” 

Jaya. “ I am neither melancholy now. But I confess I have been 
somewhat saddened by what I have been reading in the Pall 
Mall Budf/et^ the Eafjluhman^ Indian Daily News. 

It seems they have now found out that the .admission of the 
Natives of India into the Civil Service was a blunder.” 

R^dh^. But why should you be sorry on that account ? Do 
you suppose that the Secretary of State for India and 
his Council, and the Government of India, shape tlioir 
policy according to the views of the Pall Mall Budget 
and the Englishman! Thank God, we have in the 
Council of the Secretary of State men of the most li- 
beral views ; and the present head of the Indian Govern- 
ment, Lord Northbrook, is a man of large-hearted philan- 
thropy and a sincere well-wisher of the Natives of India. 
It is impossible to supnose that these noble-minded states- 
men will ever subscribe to the narrow views of the Pall 
Mall Budget j the Englishman and the Indian Daily Nines, 
though all three are very able and respectable papers.” 

Jaya. I quite agree with you. But still a great deal of mis- 
chief is done by ventilating a matter of that sort.? 

Pyari. “ I don’t think, there is any harm done by discussing 
any question. W c should • candidly examine the state- 
ments they make, and if we think them to be ground- 
less we should give our reasons.” 
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Imdad A 11. “ 1 do not think, Jaya Babii, you are ri^^htin sa 3 dng 
that the papers you have named object to the admission 
of the Natives of India into the Civil Service. They 
object to the system admitting the Natives of 

India, especially for this reason that Bengalis only are get- 
ting into the Service.” 

Jaya. “ In the name of justice and fair play, I ask, wliy should not 
many Bengalis enter the Civil Service ? Docs anj’ body 
prevent the other races of India from entering? If 
Bengalis qualify themselves by a superior education, if 
tlicy have the pluck and the cuteri)rize to go up to the 
examinations in London, and if they succeed, wliy 
should they not enter into the Civil Service ? ” 

Tindad. Exactly : that is the very reason whv they find fault 
with the system. They think it an unfortunate cir- 
cumstance that only Bengalis, of all the races of India, 
owing to the mere accident of their superior English 
education, should become Civilians, to the practical ex- 
clusion of the other races.” 

daya. “ Owing to the mere accident of superior English education ! 

Good gracious ! You call superior education, superior 
qualifications, a mere accident ! Who else should enter 
the Service but those that are (|ualified ? ” 

Syama, “ And I should like to know why it is an unfortunate cir- 
cumstance if many Bengalis do enter the Service. Are 
Bengalis not men ? Are they not Her Majesty’s subjects ? 
Have they not as good a right to enter the Civil Service 
as your Plowdens, your Lushingtons, your Chapmans, 
and the rest ? ” 

Jadu. “And, pray, what do you mean by the exclusion of the other 
races of India ? Does the law forbid them to compete 
for the Civil Service appointments ? If they are not 
qualified, they have only to thank themselves. But 
should Bengalis wait, because others arc not read v? ’’ 

Inidad. “ By the holy Prophet ! What a nest of hornets have 
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I stirred ! You seem determined to swallow me out- 
right. But observe, friends, I am not stating my own 
views. I am only trying to put fairly the views expressed 
by the newspapers which have been named. Let me 
then, once for all, state, to prevent misunderstanding, 
that I am not opposed to many Bengalis entering tlie 
Civil Service. My only object is to do justice to the 
views of those who are of a different opinion.” 

Pyari. That’s right, Maulavi Sahob. Lotus by all means hear 
what you have to say as the advocate of the other party.” 

Imddd. “ Well, as you have given mo permission to state the 
views of those Englishmen who are opposed to the 
present system of appointing Native Civilians, I shall 
endeavour to do so with all impartiality. But mind, 
gentlemen, you are not to take offence at the language 
1 uso,^ — and 1 shall have now and then to use strong lan- 
guage — but always remember that 1 am not stating my 
own views but those of otliers. ” 

Eddha. Maulavi Saheb, you need not take such precaution, wo 
quite understand you. ” 

Imddd. “ Well then, they object to the present system, because 
the Civil Service Examinations in Ijondon arc not a fuir 
test of the qualifications which an Indian Civilian ought 
to have. What does that test amount to? It amounts sim- 
ply to this — whether certain individuals have such an 
amount of book-learning or not. But book-learning does 
not constitute all the qualifications of a successful admi- 
nistrator of anindian province. A jackass mchapkan^or \n 
pantaloons cither, by mere dint of memory and cramming, 
may contrive to lug into his wooden head a huge quantity 
of book-learning ; but it is absurd to suppose that such n 
man can ever become the successful administrator of a 
province. Some other qualifications ar^ necessarv-^i»' 
telligence, common sense, a high sense of duty, energy 
of character, courage, and all those personal qualities both 
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pliysical and moral which command re.spcct. But all 
these qualities cannot be tested by an examination ” 

Jay a. “ What nonsense are you talking ? You ititan to say that 
a young man who passes the Civil Service examinations 
may be devoid of intelligence — of common sense ?” 
liiidad. ‘‘ Well, I don’t think that that is inipossil)lo. There are, 
you know, learned fools in the world. A book-worm 
is not necessarily an * iutclUgent man, that is to say, a 
man who takes a broad, comprehensive and intelligent 
view of things. Bat leaving that aside, those people 
whose views I am now advocating insist upon physical 
and moral qualities.” 

Jaya. ‘‘ As for moral qualities, I do not think Natives of India, 
or Bengal cither, arc one whit inferior in that rcsj)Oct 
to the people of England, I admit that in mer? physique 
and in courage Bengalis arc inferior to Englishmen. But 
' then do you propose that the Civil Service Commissioners 

should make it a rule that none who are not so many 
feci high and who do not weigh so many atones should 
become Civilians ? Woul not such a rule bo ridiculous ?’* 
Imdad. Of course, it would. .But personal qualities are neces- 
sary, and as these cannot be well tested by txaminations, 
they maintain that the present system is a bad one.’* 
Syiiimi. “ But talking of courage, I do not think that educated 
Bengalis are inferior in that virtue to Englishmen. Look 
at Babu Pyari Mohan Mukerjea, the fifjhthig Moons1nfi\ 
as he is called. He did good service to the country during 
the Mutiny and earned the thanks of Government.” 
Inidad ( laughing). “ Ha ! ha ! ha! Well, I do not say that all 
Bengalis are destitute of courage ; but that as a nation 
they have no courage is a fact which it is absurd to 
question. One of my own co-religionists, Bukhtiyar 
Khiliji, it is generally said, took possosstion of the capital 
of Bengal with only semiteen horseman ! That does not 
speak much of the courage of our Bengali friends. As 
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to the case of the fi^htiny Moouslufft of wliom we have 
heard so much lately in the newspapers, it is an exception" 
al case, and exceptions only prove the rule. And as for 
the statement that educated Bengalis are not inferior to 
En^lislimen in courage, 1 regret 1 am not able to sub- 
scribe to that opinion. I have heard some Englishmen say 
that educated B engalis have not courage so much as — ex- 
cuse me for making use of the term, it is notmine-as fmiss." 

Java. They are right, Maulavi jSaheb ! We havtj plenty of 
brass, and the world cannot get on without brass. There 
are two things wliich conqu(*r the world — brass and tin. 
You know, what tin is, of course.” 

Riidhii. But, in the name of common sense, why are you all 
talking so much of courage, which is a virtue man pos- 
sesses in common with tigers and bull-dogs ! You s<‘ciii 
to think that courage is the most essential qualitii-atio!! 
of an Indian Civilian. Why not speak of the Iiiglicr 
qualities of the mind, of those noble ([ualities which dis- 
tinguish us from the brutes, and uhich qualities can bo 
tested by an examination 

Inidad, Well, they say that real intellectual suj)eriority camif^i 
be tested by these examinations. Success in those exami- 
nations only shows that the passed candidate has a good 
memory. That is all.” 

Radlia. ‘‘ They must be talking sheer nonsense. Those peojde 
who talk in that style do not know the nature and cha- 
racter of the examinations. Though they test memory, 
they also test the intellect.” 

Imdid. ‘Tou admit, I suppose, that Rajah Dinkar Rao and Sir 
Mddhava Rao, are about the two most distinguished ot 
Indian statesmen. But I dare affirm that if both of them 
went up to the Civil Service Examinations, they would 
miserably fail. Neither would of them pass.” 

Ridbd* ‘^Well, that might be or miglit not be, I dare suv 
Rajah Dinkar Rao would be plucked, as his acquaintanee 
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with the English language is not very deep. But I 
am not sure of ISir Madhava liao. But do you mean to 
say that there are not other men in India — I of course 
mean amouorst the Natives of India — who are not equal 
to Rajah Dinkar Rao and Sir Madhava Rao in intclleet 
and in statosman-like capacity ? It is opportunity that 
makes the man. It is circumstances wliich bring out 
all the hidden qualities of a man. For ought I know 
there may be a thousand inglorious Dinkar Raos and 
Madhava Raos rusticating in tlie villages of Bengal, 
and who are unknown to fame simply bc'cause they 
lack the opportunity to display their talents. It is bad 
logic to say that a system must be bad, becjiuse men like 
Dinkar Rao and Madhava Rao could not pass under it.” 

Imddd. “ Let it bo granted that Bengalis have good intellects, 
and that they are well qualified to hold situations which 

' require mental acuteness, but ” 

Java. No more of your huts. It is impossible to deny that the 
Bengali has a keen intellect — far keener than that of the 
Anglo-Saxon. I sit not a fact that Bengalis excel in 
judicial work ? Is not the Hon’ble Dwarka Nath Mitra 
an honour to the Bench ? Is not Babu Nilambar 
Mukerjea winning golden opinions as Chief Justice in 
Cashmere? And arc not most of our Bengali judicial 
officers as a class most able.” 

Imddd. ‘‘ Just so. That is exactly what I said ; I admit that 
Bengalis have good talents and are qualified to hold offices 
whicR require mental capacity. But what I was going 
to say further, when I was interrupted was, that there are 
many offices in the Indian Civil Service which, in the 
words of the Pall Mall Budget^ “ re(|uire in their incum- 
bent the coolest courage and the most unbroken firmness 
under political responsibility. ” The question is, has the 
educated Bengali tliis cool courage and unbroken firm- 
ness ” ? They deny that he has. ” 
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Hadlni. I suppose the writer ill the P. M, IJuiJgei, when lie talks 
of ‘‘ cool courage ” and of “ unbroken firmness, ” m(>ans 
only moral coura^]jo and firmness ; for physical eoura^^o 
and firmness, though indispensable in a soldier, arb not 
absolutely necessary to a Civilian. That many educated 
Bengalis, especially those who, disregarding the restric- 
tion^ of caste, cross the ocean and go over to England in 
order to appear at the Civil Service Examinations, have 
moral courage of a high order, none can deny. Sneli 
Bengalis, at least, have courage, firmness, entcr})riz(‘, or 

in One word — ^plnck. Such men must be more spirited 
and courageous than the average Englishman ; and wliy, 
in the name of fair play could not such men be mitrusted 
with the .administration of a district?’* 

Jaya. That’s right Radha Babu. You have hit the nail on tlie 
head. The Maulavi Saheb must bo now speechless. ” 
Imdad. Well, I confess there is good deal in what you say. 

There is a great difference between young men who 
to England and stay there for some time and go up to 
the Civil Service Examinations, and those other youn;^ 
men who stay at home. The former, I have invarialdy 
observed, are energetic characters. By travelling tn 
Europe and mi-%ing with Europeans for two or throe 
or more years, they acquire a great deal of pluck ; and 
1 agree with you in thinking that such men may 
w’cll bo trusted with those appointments to which tlic 
P. M. Budget alludes. But there is another argument 
made use of by the party whose views I am setting? 
forth which I should like you to meet. The Indian 
Observer gome months since had one or two very clever 
articles on that point, and I saw it the other day briefly 
reproduced in the Englishman''^ 

Ridhi. What is it ! Let us hear it.” - 
Imdad. “ Why, they say Bengalis are the weakest and most 
effeminate people in India, and arc despised by the other 
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races who are all stronger and braver. The Hindustanis* 
the Rajputs, the Mahrattas and the Sikhs, who have 
lost their independance, can hardly brook the dominance 
of the sturdy Anglo-Saxon; and if Bengalis are posted 
over them as Judges, Magistrates and Commissioners* 
will they not regard that circumstance as the filling up of 
the cup of their degradation ? Will they tamely brook the 
dominance of the weakest and most despised race in 
In dia ? If they will not, is there not political danger in 
the elevation of the Bengalis. ? 

Pyari. “ You have put the objection welj. I remember I saw it 
in some paper or other. But the argument has not a 
leg to stand upon. In the first •place ^ while admitting that 
the Bengalis are physically about the weakest people in 
India, I deny that they are despised by the other races. 
So far from being despised, they are actually dreaded, 
not on accouut of their physical prowess — for, so far as 
that matter is concerned, one Sikh is equal to at least 
three Bengalis, both in size strength— but on account of 
their quick intellects and the fertility of their mental re- 
sources. Go to any town in the North Western Provinces, 
in Oudh, in the Punjab, in the Central Provinces, where 
Bengalis or Bahu Sahebs, as they are generally called in 
those parts, and ask their opinion ; and they will tell you 
there that, though lilliputian in size and weak in consti- 
tution, rice-eating and fish-eating Bengalis are, in many 
respects, a wonderful people ; they do marvels with two 
little instruments — the tongue and the pen. ” 

Jaya. Admirable ! Py^ri Babu, you have become eloquent. 
Any person that has been to the North West or to the 
Punjab must admit the truth of what you say. ’* 
yiri. Jn the second place, you may depend upon it that mind will 
ultimately prevail over matter. Mental capaeity, though 
lodged in a weak body, will invariably command respect 
and esteem* The supremacy of intellect over brute 
1)25 
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materialism is felt even by the most l)ar^aroiis nations ; 
for after all, it is intelloet, and not physical force, that 
^yoverns the world. 

I should say, ^unpow<lor ofoverns the world. *' 

There you are wron<;, Maulavi Saheh. Gnnpowdi'r 
does not gov('rn the world. In the late ^rcat war, tla' 
French Iiad, 1 suppose, as much gunpowder as tin? Ger- 
mans. What then made the diflerence ? The military 
^enious of a wesik, worn-out, decrepid, spoetat^lc-hestrid, 
man of sevamty years of a<i;e. It is tlu^ fonre of intellect 
that achieves triumphs as W(‘ll in the field as in the coun- 
cil. A Ben<^ali*s iiitollect will always extort admii-ation 
and respect from even the stalwart >>ikh howtjver liis 
physiipie may bo (h*spised.'’ 

Capital I" 

hi th> third place^ we eannot d(‘eid(} the (piestion on 
priori grounds. No Bengali Civilians have as y(*t Ixn'ii 
appointed either to the North Wcjst or to the Ihinjah; 
we eannot therefore say with what foelinos the [joople (»!“ 
those regions would regard liengali Magistrates airl 
Judges. But so far as the experiment has been tii(sl 
it is all on the side of the Bengali (h'vilian. Babu Satyen- 
dra Nath Tagore lias been for some years in the Boiiihav 
Civil Service ; and it is well known that be has (;v(‘i*y 
wluire, whether in Gujarat or in the Southern Mahratta 
country, commanded the respe(!t and esteem of the liardy 
races that inhabit those countries. This one fact s])ea1o 
volumes/’ 

‘‘ You have certainly made out a good case ; and 1 
confess there is considerable force in your arguriuJiitH. 
But there is just one more argument used by the jiai’f}' 
whose views 1 am propounding. They say that at tlu^ 
rate Bengalis are getting into the Civil Service, in tlu‘ 
(bourse of half a ceiitnry the country will be innn(hdeil 
with Bengali Civilians, ami the administration ol 
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(•()iintry will virtually pass into the hands of the chidren 
ol’ the soil. 8uoh a eonsiiinmatioii is, they say, devoutly 
to he de])recated, as it is fraught with political danger." 

Kii Iha. “ When there are one hundred or two hundred Bengali 
Civilians, it will be time enough to think of what you 
say. At present tlierii are — let mo see liow many there 
ai-e, — one at Jh)mbay, one at AIij)()re, one at kSylhet, one 
at Backergung(‘, one just arriv<!d — in ail five Bengali 
(Mvilians in all India. These five gentlemen cannot en- 
danger the safety of the empire. But even il‘ the present 
numl)(*r wore imu’easc'd fiftylbld, I don’t believe there 
would bo any political danger, On the contrary, I be- 
liev(‘ tliat when the Natives of the country see that sorro 
of tlieir own countrvimm are entrusted with high and 
res|)(!etable otHces, their loyalty and attachment to the 
Brilisli (b)vernment will be deepened. Gentlemen, as it 
is g<‘iting late, and as no member seems inclined to say 
a iy tiling further on the suijeet, 1 propose that wo 
adjourn.” 


ihlE IMPOLICY OF CONTINUING THE INCOME TAX. 

At a time when the 8uprt‘mo Government is anxious to 
J\now tlie feelings and opinio;is of the jieople regarding the taxes 
tliat have already bi‘en or are being imj)osed,and sjieeiaily regarding 
the income tax, it may not be inopportune to otfer a few remarks 
on that obnoxious tax. 

The i^icomc tax, as it exists at present, does not reach the 
nrissos, and cannot b( 3 said to bo a directly oppressive tax, so fiir as 
tlie low'er strata of the people are concerned. But notwithstaml- 
Jng this good feature which it lias, its imposition is iuseparable 
b*orn hardship and oppression, and never fails to engender feelings 
‘>1 discontent and dissatisfaction in all who come under its opera- 

To show the impolicy of imposing such a tax, even in the 
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niilJest of forms, wo sliall classify our remarks under tlio three 
following heads. 

1st. The procedure adopted to ascertain the incomes of 
people. 

2nd. The injustice and oppression inseparable from the 
assessment of tlio tax. 

3rd. The feelings which its imposition has engendered in the 
minds of the people. 

1st. The procedure adopted to ascertain the incomes of the 
people. 

It is no doubt a most difficult thing to ascertain correctly 
the incomes of the people, unless the latter choose to afford correct 
information on the point. The task imposed on an assessor of 
the tax is not an easy one, because people are supposed to make 
false statements regarding their incomes. An assessor who, lor 
the first time, engages in the work of assessment, goes to a village 
or town, and from enquiries makes a list of the assessable people * 
of the place. He then either summons them to appear with their 
business accounts and make statements regarding their incomes, or 
sends them blank forms asking them to make returns of their in- 
comes in those forms. If he take tlie people at their word and trust 
tho accounts they produce before liim or accept the returns they 
submit to him, thou he would find few assessable people tliere, ami, 
in consequence, would be sure to be put down by bis superiors as a 
worthless officer. He w'ould thus be Jed to think it*liis interest to 
distrust the statemcntH,tbe accounts, and tlie returns of the assessees 
and make his own arbitrary estimates of tlieir incomes, simply taking 
into consideration their apparent condition and circumstances. 
That assessments made in this fashion should be free from injustice 
and oppression would bo a wonder. 

Most of such guess-work assessments, in consequence of no 
objections or appeals being preferred agaiifst him, come to be con- 
firmed and embodied in a register, which forms the basis of fidur® 
operations. If the first assessor’s estimates happen to be acci- 
dentally correct in some instances, well and good, otlierwise 
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jnjustice and oppression are continued through successive years, 
and the victims submit to be fleeced, simply because they consider 
it a greater hardship to undergo the trouble and expense of appear- 
ing before the assessor or Collector than to pay the amount 
demanded. Those who happen to be under-assessed consider 
themselves fortunate, and in secret congratulate themselves on 
their good fortune. Such is the fate of persons who carry on business 
or own property in one place or district. But when a person has 
several places of business, as is frequently the case, his troubles 
increase in proportion to the number of the places. For he is 
assessed at the principal ])Iace after references have been made 
to the collectors or assessors of the other places. But these re- 
ferences prove a farce in practice, though they have been directed 
to be made to ensure a correct estimate of the assesscc’s aggregate 
income. For the procedure generally adopted indisposing of the 
references from other districts is very singular. On receipt of a 
reference a notice is issued to the assessee or his agent, fixing liis 
income at the place of reference at an exorbitant amount, and if 
no^ection is made witthin a fixed period that amount is accepted 
as the assesscc’s income at the place, and is communicated as such 
to the officer making the reference. We know of one instance in 
which the profits of a single brazier’s shop in a rural town were 
estimated at Rs. 25000 although the actual profits of the shop 
did not exceed Rs. 300 a year! We remember another case 
in which the’profits of a small share in a zemindari were fixed at 
Rs. 9000, although they did not in reality exceed Rs. 200 a year ! 
It is easy to adduce other instances of such arbitrary and unjust 
assessments. It will be said, that it is always in the power of the 
assesscos to object to exorbitant estimates of their incomes, but 
the exercise of this right and power of objecting to improper and 
exorbitant assessments, is not always easy in practice and frequent- 
W attended with great trouble and 'expense. Tliis we intend to 
show more fully under the 2ud head of our remarks. 

2nd. The injustice and oppression inseparable from the ^sscss- 
^eut of the tax. 
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AVhon u jHM’son liapp<‘iis to bo oxorbitantly assosscvl, if Ik* Im* 
at a i>T(‘at {tistaiioo from the plata* of assossiiKait, wliicli is not u/i- 
iVoqiiontly tlio caso, lio niiist iiri<iorii;o tiu* trouble* and expense oi' 
^^oirio- to tho ass(‘ssors’ licad (piartors, and it lu; find tlio assessor 
tlicro, woll ; if not ho must Avande*!’ about from plaoo (o place in 
s<‘arcli of In’m. In the second ease of over-assossnumt wo liave 
adduced above, tlie assessee, avo know, liad to tra\el aliont oO niil(*s 
befin’o li(‘ touud tlui assessor and had tin; unreasonabh* (‘stiinatc 
(‘orreeted. It Avill be* said that it is very Avrono of tlie? ass(‘Ssors to 
make snch exorbitant asse*ssme.*nts, Avithout making!: any ernpiirie"; at 
all. "We* do not find it an easy matter to d(‘lend th(> e*ondiict of 
tlu^ asse-ssors in this re*spe*e-t. But it seems that the arbitrary pro- 
(*(^<lnre adopte‘d by them, is eount(‘nan(*e‘d by some; edrcidars e)i‘ t!i • 
Board e>f l{e*yenu(\ Tho polie*y e)f suedi procedure is in tin* infer 
r<jst of (ioA'e’rnmcnt. Tt throAvs the ti’oulde! and e*\pensf‘ e>f havinir 
the* e*stimat(*s corre*ctod on tho should(*rs of tlio ass(*ssoes. Tie* in- 
justice, and oppression of this proceulure, hoAy(*ver, culmiiia':;* wIk*’! 
the asse‘ssees fail to present the‘ir edje'edions Avitliin the time? fixed 
in tlie iKjtice, and in conscejU(‘ue*e then’ are refusenl afurlher h(*arini»'. 

<* IiaA'o knoAvn some instance's of this. \Ve^ remember a c;ise ifi 


Avhieh the! j)re)fits of a deader in orass, aat'IT, Avithout any e*u(piiry, 
fixed at Bs. 1,000 , AAdiih? it Avas doubtful Avheth(*r lui realized 1^. 
100 a year. Hr; lia])peued to be*, absemt fre)m the ])lae*e*, ol‘ his 
business, avIjcu the notice e*stimatin<; his profits Avas si^rved, and so 
failed to a])])ear Avithin the? time? fixe‘el in the notice to pres(*nt Ins 
objectiem, and he Avas rcfuse?d ii further he?arinj:(. It Avill be said, 
that it is ejuitc ])e)ssible to ])ut a ste)pto sucli arbitrary proeen^dinizs 
on tlio part of the assessors e>f the ine-omo tax. True, it is not oid.\ 
fjuite ])ossible, but to our thinking, it is (piite <;asy, to put a stop 
such thin irs. ^But then how are the? assessors to ])roe'e(?d in tlnof 


AA’ork? There are no eloubt some e*ases in AAdiic-h a little? en(|uu> 
Avoiild suffice to brin^y out tin? projier (istimate. But in the majoidl.' 
of eases, all em(uiry AA^eiulel be at fault, and the assse*ssors inn^j 
defiend on their oavii e,ni(?.ss-AVeirk estimate's, unless the'y he bourn 
to acce?pt the statements, accounts, and returns ol ussesseer 
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rom'ct. Wo cannot say a rnl(*, tlic pooj)l(* make false returns 

and produce (also accounts, but it would seeru to Ix^ a rule witli 
the assessors to regard tliem as false esp(‘cially in the Moiussil. 
Hence iu justice and oppression ani at present inseparable from 
the assessment of the income tax. 

Though the current year’s assossnients have lu'on made on 
the basis of those made during the last year, and tlu're have been 
comparatively f(‘W objtHitions presimted a^^aiust them, y<^‘t it would 
he wronnj to say that little or no injustice has been done this 
year. Our (a)unlry-juen are an ease-lovinp^ |)Oople. They would 
rather suffer injustic<' and oppression to a certain extent than 
iindere^o any trouble and vexation. Besides, since the tax in many 
cases is comparatividy a small sum, while the troubh' and vexation 
to ^('t it reduca'd or caiu'clled are frreat, its imposition is borne 
patiently, though with sullen diseoiitmit. 

drd. The fceliuofs which its imposition has en^^endcred in 
“ the minds of the people. 

All direct taxation is distasteful to the ])eople who have to 
])ay it. And the income tax is esp(H‘ially so, since tlu^ procoduiai 
(thservod in asscssini^ it, involves injustice and oppression, and 
iinpos('s tronlde and additional expenses on the assessees. 

Few like to [)art with a portion, however small, of tlunr hard 
ejirnin^s, Avithont secMiio; any tangible benefit accrue to them 
tlievefrom. What benefit docs the income tax confer on those 
who pay it? MVliy is a zemindar hlamed for levyiuir a eessoii 
his ryots on th(i occasion of his huvintf a horse or an eh'phaut, 
his soii’sor dau;^htor’smarriaite,or his fath(‘r's or mother’s .^hraddhuY 
Why is the impost stio^iuatized as criud and illen^al ? And why 
IS the Uovernient ready to take up the part of th(‘ ryots aifainst 
tli(i zemindars in such matters? J)o the ziunindars impose on 
th<;ir ryots a hundredth part of the trouble and vexation that the 
Uovtnaiment eauscs to the wealthier classes of its su1)j('cts by im- 
}H)sinfr on them the hateful income tax ? 

If the (fovernmont he infficted with dpfu'if-pholdn^ it. would 
hetior policy on its part to .select a few of the millionnires of 
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this country, and, like the Mahomedan kings and Nabahs of old, 
to take away the superfluity of their riches, than to create a gene- 
ral discontent by levying a general impost on its subjects. Un- 
like every other thing, the income tax has created a sympathy 
between the Natives and the Europenns. They join in heartily 
hating it. Even Covenanted Euroi)ean servants of the Government 
do not hesitate to express their strong dislike for it. 

So itiuch has been said and written against this most hate- 
ful tax, both by Natives and Europeans, in times and ways without 
number that it is a matter of intense wonder to all that the Go- 
vernment has not yet been led to put a stop to it. 

Had the proceeds of tlio tax been large compared to tho 
general revenues of the Government, we might have made some 
allowance for the cupidity manifested and persevered in. But 
when the amount realized scarcely amounts to a r)0th part of tho 
revenue from otlier sources, and when it is borne in mind that the 
Government if they really were in want of the paltry amount, 
could easily secure it by imposing some indirect tax, the continuance 
of the income tax appears to be altogether inexplicable. 
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A CAROL. 


It is the glorious Yuletide, 

The birth-night of our King, 

Let every heart be open 
For joy and welcoming. 

The chaste cold stars were throbbing 
Upon the morning sky, 

When bright-tiaraod angels 
First raised the joyful cry — 

‘‘Glory to God, the highest, 

On earth good-will to men” — 

Should not tliat song be ringing 
As even it rung then? 

Our King, the Lord of glory, 

Our King, the Man forlorn. 

Our King in heaven who reigneth, 
Our King, the Virgin-born ! 

Our King, who gave His blessing 
To them that did deride, 

Our King o’er death triumphant, 
Our King, the Crucified ! 
d26 
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Another morn more glorious 
Shall start into new birth, 

When, o’er His foes victorious, 

He sets His throne on earth. 

Another song of triumph 
Shall rise with loud acclaim. 

When learneth every nation 
The Great Mashiach’s name. 

A loftier diapason, 

A holier song of praise, 

Than sans: those shining angels 
In old Judean days. 

H. C. Durr. 


THE SOCIAL AND LEGAL RIGHTS OF HINDU WOMEN* 
By Nobin Krishna Bose. 

The condition of women and their mode of treatment by the 
sterner sex, have generally, and not without reason, been regarded 
as an index to the stage of civilization whicji a nation has attain- 
ed. Among rude and savage tribes, they are, commonly speaking, 
required to perform all the hard and laborious drudgery of life— 
the men thinking war to be the only occupation worthy of them,— 
and when not engaged in it, spending their time in idle dissipa- 
tion and ease. Sensualism, on the other hand, has guarded 
the sex within the four walls of the zonana with a jealous 
care, regarding her as a being not to be trusted to herself and 
created only to minister to the carnal gratification of man* 
Nature, however, did not design woman to be either a slave or the 
object of a mere sensual desire. No, — she was made for a higher 
end than that— to be the best friend and companion and counsellor 

p A Lecture delivered before the Dyin Pradl^rak Sabhi of KliundwH. 
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of mnn. In proportion to a just and enlightened appreciation of the 
part slio is destined to act in the great economy of life, she has 
accordingly been treated with confidence and respect by all civi- 
lized nations, and admitted to an equal participation with4ier 
lord of the common rights and privileges of a rational and intelligent 
being. At a time, then, when the state and social position of 
our own wives and daughters have excited so much sympathy and 
puMic interest, and attempts are being made both by the Go- 
vernment of the country and our educated countrymen themselves 
to improve and enlighten their mind, it will not, I hope, be unprofit- 
able to see in what light woman was regarded, and how she was 
troat(Ml, by our ancestors of old ; as also what the position and 
]n’ivilogcs were which, under the Hindu system, in its integrity, 
she was permitted to occupy and enjoy. The enquiry will help to 
.«ihow, at least, in wluat respects our motlern practice has deviated 
from the usage of olden times, and, likewise, what may be of 
greater importance perhaps, whether the measures now advocated 
as ne(!essary for rehabilitating the condition of our females, are so 
many novelties of foreign imj)ortation, or they formed at one-time 
apart and parcel of our own system itself. 

It may be observed, at the outset, ho\vcver, that the seclusion 
in which our females are held, and the ignorance in which they 
are suffered to grow up, have led some foreigners to jump into the 
conclusion as though they were no better than branded slaves, 
and had to pass their lives in a state of wretchedness of the most 
pitiful kind. As a matter of fact, however, our w'omcn are neither 
slaves nor altogether wretched and degraded beings. In all well- 
regulated households in the country, they enjoy as much of 
domestic happiness, and are held in as much esteem as their 
sisters in any part of the world, “Wherever females are 
honored, ” says Mann, “ there the deities are pleased ; but where 
they are dishonored, there all religious acts become useless.” 
•^od notwithstanding the changes which our social .system and 
Juanners have undergone, owing to foreign conquests and dynastic 
^i^d other revolutions, during the centuries which since have rolled 
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awa}’’, tins precept of the great Hindii lawgiver continues, in 
spirit 1 may say, to be revered and acted np to by his countrymen 
even to the present clay. The wife is still the honored head 
of 4he family ar.d the mistress of the house. All household 
arrangements are regulated l)y her, and the servants are under her 
command. In every important matter connected with the domestic 
economy, too, she is tlie confidential adviser of her liushand, and, 
in case of difforeneejmr's, generally speaking, is the casting vote. 
Of course, her vision ranges within narow limits, and she lias not 
yet learned to fill up the languid pauses of life witli ‘finer joys’ ; 
but this in no way detracts from lier ]iap[>iness according to 
her own estimate of things, nor causes her in any Avay to bo 
discontented with lior lot. I>nt there is a dark side also of tlio 
picture T have drawn — the result not so much of the secluded 
and untutored (’ondiiion <d* our bmiules, as of some other social 
customs nov>^ in vogue among our countrymen, but which eanmiot 
be rooted out too soon. And these are no otlier than |)olygaiiiv, 
Ihblong widowhood, and early marriage, whicdi hav(j been decried 
so often and so loudly in lectures and sjicccdios, but are tolerated 
in practice still. 

The great importance attached to off'^prings by the Hindu 
religion, as necessary for tlio future salvation of the parents, natural- 
ly led to its sanctioning the taking of a second wife by a man in 
certain exceptional eases — and in tlu'sc exceptional cases only-^ 
in wliiclhthcre was no ehanco of his having an issue by the first. 
Whether even in siitdi cases, It may be asked, pcrliaps, any depar- 
ture from the great rule of monogamy* can bo justified on general 
grounds. But this opens up too wide a question-^llic vexed 
question, in fact, in anotlicr form, as to wliother divorce under 
any circumstances can bo allowed — a question which it would bo 
impossible here to discuss. It would bo enougli for tlie purposes I 
have now in view to observe, thrcforc, thiit, liad the permission 
accorded by the 8 astras to marry a second time, been kept witliui 
its legitimate bounds, and availed of only in eases to which h 
applied, instances of such marriages would have been few and 
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rare, and attended, perhaps, with no very a]>preoial)lo mischief in 
practice. But the fact is, that this privile^^e has been greatly 
abused by the men, and taken advantage of by them, for forming 
now connections, in a most shameful manner. Among tlic Kulin 
Bralimans of Bengal, it has been turned into a trade. The 
rc>nlt is, that hundreds and hundreds of innocent and lovely 
women are con lemned, by an iinlceling r(‘cklessness,or from sordid 
motives of gain, to bo miserable for life, by having to share the 
aTections of tlicir husbands with other rivals, or worse still, bv 
having to remain as mere domestics in the house under the control 
of the favorit(5 wif(‘. The evil, too, is witliont any remedy at 
present ; and hence, however its efF(‘cts may be oln iatcd in practiee 
by the common good sense of the great bulk of men, it heaves the 
wife still in aai iiiseenre state — liable at any moment to be discarded 
from h( 3 r conjugal rights. It is much to be regretted tliat the 
sensitiveness of the supreme Government, in regard to native 
prejudice, lias liitlicrto prevented it from interfering in the matter, 
so as to j)ut down tills baneful practice liy an a(‘t of the Legis- 
lature, even though a ]>etition for this pur]>ose was submitted to 
it some years ago, by the intelligent and influential piihlie of the 
Native eommnnity of Bengal. 

Life-long widowhood, on the other hand, htishoen the curse of 
India’s daughters from the earliest times. The S dstn/s lend no sanc- 
tion to tlieir being married a second time, after tlie death of their 
liushands, and precedents are also wanting in the records of 
Sanskrit, literature for solemnising marriages of the kind. Jlcnce, 
whatever the age of a female might be, she ceases l>y the death 
of her husband, to he an integral part, as it were, of the family 
to which she belongs, and is doomed, from tliat moment, to lead a 
"dreary and aimless existence in a state of bemoaning for her 
departed lord. She is obliged even to keep aloof on occasions of 
joyous festivities, like marriages and the like, as licr taking 
piirfc in the rites connected thorowith is siipposscd to augur no 
Rood. Yet, — howmver time-honored this custom might be, it is 
^opugnant in itself both to nature and reason, and. as might have 
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been foreseen, has been productive of no small amount of moral 
depravity and social mischief. It is gratifying to find that, under 
the influence of a soul-illuininating English education, initiatory 
movements have commenced already for its abolition in the Presi- 
dency and some other towns, and some instances, at least, have 
occurred, of widows being actually united in marriage a second 
time. It is only to be hoped that these movements from the 
centres to which they are now confined, will radiate, erelong, to 
every part of the country, and rescue our widows from their 
present mournful state. 

But ai)art from polygamy and perpetual widowhood, — evils 
so peculiarly Indian in their nature, — our women are liable also 
to sufter from the effect of hasty and ill-concerted marriages 
which have proved so fatal to the happiness of the sex in every 
part of the world. But the comparative frequency of such unions 
among the Natives of this country aggravates the evil in propor- 
tion here. A good and eligible match for a girl is not always to 
be found with ease. When, therefore, under the stern law of caste, 
she must be given away in marriage before slie arrived at a 
certain age, it may be imagined how much the difficulty is in- 
creased. Parents arc thus under the necessity, at times, of making, 
as it were, a nuptial sacrifice of their daughters, by tying them 
in hymenial bonds to parties, whose very proposals they would 
not think of entertaining, perhaps, only if they were allowed some 
further time to make a choice. But the critical moment has 
arrived, and the law of social excommunication is in view ; and 
so to obviate worse evils, the poor girl, by an unsuitable union, is 
made unhappy for life. Nay, at the period of life at which our 
boys become bridegrooms and husbands, it is not always possible 
to divine how matters will turn out with them at the end. Appear- 
ances may be quite in their favor at the time, and yet they may 
prove to be no better than a mirage after all. , A promising under- 
graduate of a university, descended from a rich and respcctabl® 
family, would, no doubt, be considered a very desirable son-in-la'v 
by a parent having a daughter to dispose of in marriage. 
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unfortunately this under-graduate is still in his teens, and his habits 
of life have not been fully formed. Nor is a mere pass examina- 
tion a certain guarrantee that he will not turn out a drunkard, 
a debauchee, or a spendthrift, in after-life, and so scatter to the 
winds the hopes which had been fondly formed of him. Hence, in 
spite of all that parents could do to secure the conjugal happiness 
of their daughters, they have often the mortification to find that 
the object of their choice has, after a course of dissi[)ation, so 
ruined and beggared himself, as to be without tlu? means even of 
supporting his wife and (diildren ; and their only consolation in 
such a case has been to take the burden on themselves. And yet, 
remarkable as it may appear, this practice of early marriage — the 
prolific source of so much conjugal unhappiness, not to speak of its 
other bad results, — is no real part of the Hindu system itself. It 
did not prevail, at all events, during the most flourishing period of 
^ our national history, when the country was under its own kings, 
and had imbibed no admixture of foreign manners. And in proof 
of this I have only to refer to the custom of sicai/amvavaSf — of which 
several instances are on record, — at which, in a public assembly, a 
spinster was allowed to choose a husband for herself from among 
a number of eligible candidates for her hand. It was in such an 
assembly that Indumati bestowed her hand on Aja. It was in such 
an assembly that the lovely Drapudi chose Arjun for her lord. 
It was in such an assembly that the accomplished Damayanti threw 
the harmala^ or nuptial garland, over Nala’s neck. And all these 
ladies are described as having reached the blooming period of wo- 
manhood when their swayammras were held. Indeed, it would be 
absurd to suppose that the privilege of choosing a husband for her- 
self could either be allowed to, or exercised by, a girl who had not yet 
arrived at the proper marriageable age. The custom of Aveddiiig 
such girls which has nowobbiined among us, therefore, is evidently 
an innovation of later times, — an unhealthy accretion, as it were, 
<^n our pristine system ; — and, considering the mischief with which 
't has been fraught, it is high time, I think, that some organised 
effort should be made by our educated countrymen and they can 
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muster pretty strong in TUlinbers now, —to discountenance it as 
much as lies in their power, and return to the healthier practice of 
former times. 

It will be observed then, as stated already, that the suffer- 
ings of our women do not spring so mutdi from ignorance and* 
seclusion, — altliongli these causes being tlie jnost patent to European 
eyes, hav<) boon tlio most loudly cried down by them, — as from 
the vicious customs lying below the surface, to which 1 have 
referred. And 1 have thought fit to insist on tin’s distinction hero 
as one of some real importance in itself. Ignorance and seclusion 
are at present causes of such wide and g(*ncral operation, that, 
had they in any way contributed to make our women miserable, 
happiness would have remained a thing unknown by the sex in 
India. Luckily, however, such is not the case, for the great bulk 
of them are contented wives and happy mothers. The causes of 
female misery wliicli 1 have pointed out, are only of partial appli- ^ 
cation, and acomj)arativcly small number, thcrelbre, is affected by 
them. 

But neitlier are ignorance and vseclusioii the normal state of 
woman under Hindu law and manners in their genuine state.’ 
Abundant evidence, on the contrary, is to be found in the records of 
Sanskrit literature, of not only letters being cultivated by her, but 
of her appearing also in public assemblies, taking part in the affairs 
of state, and even leading armies at times into the field for de- 
fensive wars. A few instances may here l)e cited to illustrate these 
fact^. In the account given in the Mahabharata of the coronation of 
Raja Yudisthira and of the asu'amedha afterwards celebrated by 
him we find bis (piecn seated by his side in open court near the 
sacrificial fire, and puldicly assisting in the ceremonies which the 
occasions required. The princes, Eishis and others, invited to 
witness these ceremonies, too, came attended by their better 
halves, who graced the assembly by tlicir presence, — each being 
seated by the side of her lord, instead of retiring as modern hidi®^ 
would have done, into a zenana kept in readiness for their special 
reception. The history of Vidyottama, wife of the poet Kalidasa 
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which is well known, illustrates again tlie iloublo fact at once of 
the freedom and the culture of our women in ancient times, 
(clover and accomplished herself, this lady had made a vow not to 
marry any man who did not surpass Iku* in learning and injellectual 
attainments. 6he invited, accordingly, the learned men of the day to 
Jiold a public controversy with Ik * o i scliohistic subjects, promising 
her hand as the nnvard of vi(dory. Anxious to secure so accomplish- 
ed a lady for wife, many were th.i suitors who repaired to her father’s 
court to break a lance with her, but discomfiture and disappointment 
wore the lot of all. At length, in the genius, whicli has enriched the 
Sanskrit language with so many noble poems and b(iautiful plays, 
she found a worthy match for herself. Another lady, of the name 
of Grargi, is also known to have publicly contended for a prize 
with the Pandits of her time at tlu' court of Jtaja danaka, on the 
occasion of a solemn festival, and some idea of h(‘r learning and 
scholarship may bo formed from the fact of her being obliged even 
in such an assembly to yield the palm to one alone. In the union 
of Krishna Avith Rukmini, there is ev(d(‘nee again to show that 
Jliudii ladies of old knew liow to write love-letters just as well 
as their modern European sisters. And even the fact of music 
and daiKiing forming a part of tluiir aceomj)lishmeiits, may be 
gathered from the circumstnuee of Arjiin, when in exile, being 
engaged by the lli jaof Virata to teach those* arts to the princesses 
of his house. 

It was the boast of Spartan mothers that they alone knew how 
to bring forth men. But in heroic spirit, and a keen sense of honor, 
die woiueu of ancient India need not siiH'er even by comparison 
" itli them. In the same spirit in which Spartan mothers used to tell 
llieirsons when going out to war — ‘‘Ileturii irl/h the shield or vpon 
did the motlior of the Paiidavas, on the (*v(^ of the great war 
described in tho Mahdhhdraki admonish tliom thus — If you can- 
>iot avenge your wrongs, it is useless for you to live. Slay or be 
; better a thousand times to die with honor than to live in dis- 
gi’aco.” In the same spirit also, in more historici firnes, did tho 
^6i*oic Sanjagata urge her lord to battle against Mahomed of 
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Ghor, and bid him sacrifice life, if necessary, in the defence of his 
country. Nor was it merely in rousing their sons and husbands 
that this heroic spirit of our women showed itself ; on critical occa- 
sions th^ knew also how to act the heroine themselves. Not to 
go beyond tlie historic period, it is well known how successfully the 
affairs of Mewar were administered by the princess Karima Devi, 
during the minority of lier son, and how, when the place was 
invaded by Kutub-u-din, slie repulsed him by leading an army 
against him in person. E.|ually well known also it is how gallantly, 
at the liead of her troops, the Rani Dourgati of Mandla opposed 
the invader Asaph Khan in Akber’s reign, and how, when her 
efforts became unavailing at the end, she disdained to survive the 
loss of her honor and her Raj. 

Other in.stan(‘es of the kind may also be adduced, but those 
cited already will suffice to show how difterent in former times the 
women of India wore from their degenerate daughters of the present 
day, and how, if they could rise from their ashes they would bhish“ 
to SCO these as they are — growing up in ignorance, cut off from 
intercourse with society, disposed of in marriage without a voice of 
their own, through Iif‘e, in the enjoyment of their conjugal rights. 
But the difference serves only to prove, what has been stated 
before, viz, that the evils which press down our females at present 
are altogether alien to our system — being mere innovations of a 
later date or the result of an importation of foreign manners. 
Perpetual widowhood apart, perhaps, neither our law.snorour 
manners denied anght to woman here which, elsewhere, her other 
Aryan sisters wore permitted to enjoy; and she was in by-gone 
times just as free and accomplished as any of them. But seclu- 
sion came with the Mahomedau conquest of the country, — just as 
the habit of drinking is now spreading itself under the British 
rule, — and in its train followed ignorance and other evils— the 
whole combining to produce the present altered condition of the 
sex. To raise her from this state, accordingly, no very violent 
innovations, which may be justly objected to either on religious (U 
on social grounds, are reipiired. It is necessary only that 've 
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should trace back and reclaim the ground which has been suffered 
to bo lost. And it is of importance that this truth should be im- 
presse l on the popular nfind, in order that all blind op]>osition to 
the cause of female improvement might cease. 

I now proceed to offer a few remarks on what may be called the 
legal rights of our women. You may remember, perhaps, the case 
of Mrs. Norton who, when she, being plagued and persecuted by her 
husband and robbed by him of the fruits even of her own literary 
labours, appealed to the laws of lier country for redress some 
years ago, had the consolation only to bo told that a married 
woman had no separate legal existence from her husband. In this 
respect at least, a Hindu woman is better off than her English 
sister. Even the metaphysical turn of the national mind has 
not led our lawgivers to doubt that she forms a separate entity 
by herself, and as such*she has been tillowed to hold property of 
her own. This property, called stridhan, is at her absolute 
disposal, and she can do with it just as she likes, though not with 
what she inherits from her husband, In the event of there being 
male issue, in fact, she does not inherit at all; she is entitled only to 
a mere maintenance from her husband’s estate. In the absence 
of such issue, she is the ostensible heir no doubt, but it is not very 
apparent to what she succeeds. In the words of I’rofessor Wilson, 
“ she has not an absolute proprietory right, mdthcr can. she, in 
“strictness, be called even a tenant for life; for the law provides 
“her successor, and restricts her use of the property to very 
“ narrow limits.” As some defence of this singular ordinance 
“ that a widow should succeed to her husband, and at the same 
“ time that she should be deprived of the advantages enjoyed by a 
“tenant for life even, ” it is added by the writer just quoted from, 
that*^ by giving her a nominal property, she acquires consideration 
“ and respectability, and by making her tlie depositary of the 
wealth, she is guarded against the neglect or cruelty of her 
husband’s relations. At the same time, by limiting her [)ower, a 
harrier is raised against the effects of female improvidence and 
‘ Worldly inexperience. ” But the truth is, that the law of female 
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inlieritaucc docs not seem to Lave descended iu us in a genuine 
state. TIui earlier jurists ot India, such Narad, Vishnu, 
V rihaspati, Vyas and others, allotted to tli* >vido^v an ecpial share, 
of her husband’s property with the sons, and to the daughters a 
fourth of what their brothers received. Later expounders of tlie 
law, such as tlie authors of the Dat/a-Bha^ and other compila- 
tions of the kind, have so curtailed their ‘rights, however, as to 
leave only a shadow of inheritance to widows, and to the daughters 
not even that. One very untoward elfect of this has been to en- 
courage polygamy, no doubt, by relieving busbands from the 
necessity of leaving a portion of their ])ro])crly to their wives; 
and yet, all things eonsidcred, 1 am not pro])arcd to say, whether 
the change advcrtial to was altogether nuealled f^r in the altered 
circumstances of our females iu modern times. Wealth, in the 
liands of a Hindu woman, is nothing but a*lure for heartless rela- 
tions and unprineijdei knaves; and I can cite instances without 
number in which fortunes, large and small, have slipped out of her " 
hands tom sheer iiiexperieneo of the world and inability to tran- 
sact business horsidf. TIkj restrictions put on her power and 
rights liave no doubt acted as a partial safeguard in cases, iu which 
collateral relations have had a reversionary interest iu the pro})crty 
in her hands. Hut in the absence of the father, the mother is 
the natiinxl guardian oflnu’ children, if not of age; and in this 
capacity she must often be called upon to bold in trust the inhe- 
ritance of her own infant sons, licr sirtdhan isj also all her own. 
Ajid it is unfortunately iu these very eases, in which the inischiet 
done is the most irreparable, that knavery has comino?ily found 
in her an undefended prey. 

And now, from what has been said iti course of this lecture, 
you will perceive at once Itow our women in recent times, 
have been cut off from rights and privileges which, under the 
laws and usages of their eoimtry, they wore formerly' permitted 
to enjoy, and }io>v this exclusion has operated to reduce tliein 
to their present debased and helpless state — endangering, in turn, 
hy a redox a tiction, as it w'erc, some of the dearest niateriul lu- 
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(crests of tlie community itsdf by placing tliem Muthin the easy 
reach of designing knaves. Happily, the evil has arrested the atten- 
tion of the present rulervS of the country and also of the educateil 
and advanced section of the Native community ; and need I hero 
observe that it is incumhent also on every friend and well-wisher 
of India to omit nothing in his power to aid in its removal and 
cure. No doubt, our close system and prejudices, which during 
long centuries have gained strtiiigth in the national mind, are 
obstacles in the way which it will require time and porscv^^ronce to 
overcome; but certainly no more prejudice, however strong, can 
long maintain its ground before the rising tide of free en(|uiry and 
independent thought. And here I say — and say with gratitude 
too,— that, if England has done nothing else for Jndia,it has stirred 
up at least its rising g(;nerations to vindicate and exorcise their 
precious but long-lost birth-right of thinking for themselves ; and 
who can tell where the mighty movement which has thus been set 
* agoing will end ? Can a nation have a second life ? Aud is it too 
much to hope that the Hindus, once so high in the scale of nations, 
hut now so ftillen, reasserting their former prestige, will once again 
be in a condition to rule their country themselves ? Event like this, 
alas ! it is n<»t in the power of man to foretell; but I certainly do 
say that if England’s rule in India, and her intellectual and politi- 
cal training of its people should ever culminate in a consummation 
like this, she will have achieved a triumph of which no conquerors 
yet can boast, and her laurels would be brighter far than if she bad 
subjugated the world itself by her arms. History up to this time 
has been written mainly in characters of blood, aud, in the words 
of one of its own most eloquent disciples, is nothing more than “ a 
I’cgister of the crimes, the follies, and the sufferings of mankind. ” 
^ay it be reserved for England, in her treatment of this great em- 
pire, to set forth a brighter and nobler example to the world. 

Nobin Krishna Bose. 
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EVENING. 

By a YOUNO HINDU LADY A CONVERT. 

How peaceful is tliis quiet liour ! 

How bright the evening sky! 

Day’s heat is past, from hedge and bower 
Sweet birds to birds reply. 

Listen, the leaves are stirring now, — 
There’s music in the trees, — 

Thou’rt come, I feel thee on my brow, 

O welcome southern breeze! 

’Tis meet all earthly thoughts to lay 
In this calm hour aside. 

And let religious feelings sway 
The heart where cares abide. 

At such a time did Isaac muse 
Alone, in fields retired,* 

And such a time did David choose 
To pour his hymns inspired.! 

At such a time to deserts bare, 

‘Our saviour oft withdrew,’ 

And there in solitude and prayer. 

His spirit did renew. J 

I, too, O Lord, at such a time, 

Will bend my suppliant knee. 

And ere be past youth’s sunny prime, 

Ask Love and Grace from Thee ! 

D. 

R^mb^gdn. 

« Genesis. XXIV. 63. 
t Psalm. LV. 17. 
i Matthew.XIV. 23. 
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Things unattempted yeV in prose or rhyme'* 

Milton. 

Our pleasures entirely depend upon our senses. Cavil you 
may, but you can no more deny the fact than you can deny the 
existence of Hooghly mud in the municipal water, or catholicity 
in my lord Canterbury’s phobia of ‘^Heathen Conversion” on the 
banks ^of the Thames. True it is, that the quinary alliance 
often betrays us into all sorts of extravagances, and 
makes us the laughing stock of our neiglibours. At 

the bottom of every quarrel, ” they say, “ there is a woman 
Without doing any violencci to truth you may generalise the text, 
and substitute ^^sensc ” for ‘Svoman.” Full fifteen-sixteenths of the 
awful revelations in our Police-Courts, or Courts ot* Small Causes, 
owe their origin to mischievous inspirations from the Horeb 
of the omnipotent Five! The ‘^prisoner at the bar” has either tast- 
ed mutton chops had and delivered by the Great Eastern ; or has, 
from a temporary obliviousness of the laws of meum et tuum^ touched 
the purse of a fellow traveller on the Railway jetty ; or has seen 
the inside of the Free Mason’s Hall, while the Grand Provincial 
Lodge was manipulating the Bengali Babii into the mysteries 
of the brotherhood ; or has heard the disclosures of Mr. Anstey 
to Lord Northbrook at Bimlah about the Patna Court’s Ameer 
Khan recreations ; or has smelt the sweet breath of Miss Fanny 
from a heterodox distance by the smallest conceivable fraction of a 
geographical inch on Mercator’s projection ! Yes ; in all sorts of 
squabbles, private or public, Tasting, or Touching, or Seeing, or Hear- 
ing, or Smelling, is “at the bottom”! Nay, I admit,that these petty 
larcenies are sometimes fearfully aggravated by a conglomeration 
of all the different operations, the foremost inclusive, if there is 
any truth in Addison’s genealogy of Macarroni and the like, — pro- 
voking the ire, not of the delicate object experimented upon, and 
I’oady, as far as appearances go at least, quite ready, aye, willing to 
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stnnd II fresh cannonading of the same description, but of the un' 
concerned by-standers, who kick np the greatest row, just as pro- 
fessional mourners cry themselves hoarse, while tlie nearest of kith 
and kin can afford to think of sundry other matters not cxa(;ily 
BO gloomy as the funerals of the deceased. 

It is at the same time equally true that, but for the fascina- 
tions of the syren band, life would not bo worth living for. In 
fact, it would not be life any longer, but a sort of mummy existence, 
stale, flat, and unprofitable, an intolerable incumbrance, a bore, 
a curse. Take away the beauty of the extensive lawn, the fra- 
grance of the opening rose, the flavour of the savoury fruit, the 
music of the resounding grove, the thrilling touch of the diuij)le(l 
cheeks of a lisping baby, — and you convert the fair face of Natun^ 
into a Demonstrator’s Hall, a reservoir of mainurl and mutilated 
subjects, huddled together into one mingled pestiferous mass, so 
fearful, so sickening to behold. Stop the eager pursuit, the vigi- 
lant watch, the mortal dread, the narrow (\scape, the keen dis- 
disappointment, the vivifying success, that infuse life and vigour 
into the frame, and prop up the spirits sadly harassed and 
oppressed by the cares and anxieties human flesh is heir to, — and you 
leave the soul enveloped in Cimmerian gloom, without a single ray 
to cheer or vary the monotony of the dreary scene. In short, 
the transport of joy, the flood of tears, to which we are 
alternately subjected by our sensual pleasures, force us to exclaim 
with Martial: — 

“ In all thy humours, wliotlicr grave or mellow, 

Thou art such a touchy, testy, pleasant fellow ; 

Hast so . much wit, and mirth and spleen about thee, 

There is no living with thee nor without thee. ” 

I know the phrase ‘‘ Sensual Pleasure” stinks in the 
nostrils of Purists and wonld-bo Purists, as Vespasian's Urine 
Tax would stink in the nostrils of his fastidious Hopeful. They 
ignore flesh ^altogether. The consecrated tabernacle is nothing to 
them. All its belongings are of the earth earthy, gross, carniib 
-►andjindc/?^!, what not ? Whatever passes through it, carries a phigu<^ 
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Riark, oatohos a conta;[;ion the virulence of which no quarantine 
can mitigate. It is not to be quohMl as testimony in any thin^j 
wliatever, nor is the most distant allusion to be made to it in the 
course of rational conversation. How far this brai^ ot* rationality is 
supported by experience and common sense t may show on some 
future occasion; suffice it for the present to say, that, 

were the affair h‘ft optional, I should miudi ratlier be a dog and 
hay the moon than undertake to ])rove my own existence. To 
prove one’s own existence ! Did any body ever hear the like of 
it? The logic is, as a matt(?r ol‘ course, quite uni(pie. Cogifo^ ergo 
min. Mind you, gentle n‘ader ! it is not Edo, ergo sum-, nor is it 
(rigno, e)‘go sum; hut CoglfOf ergo sum The latter two processes 
are sensual, and, ERGO, quite out of j)laee as far as the establish- 
inoiit of eterTial truths is concerned. For sluime. Monsieur 
Descartes ! Call you tins Philosophy? Alexander was, byway 
of compliment, said to have bocm wortliy of Aristotle; without 
|■‘Ulnpliments, lleni ! tliy gouty, crochety Kilkenny aj)ostlo has, 
iu)t oidy proved himself worthy of tlu^e, but has lelt thy great 
self full fifty furlongs Ixdiind. Pray, what do you think of 
death by strangulation with a view to realise the agonies of a 
felon executed on the gallows? This the notorious Bishop of 
bloyne did try, and would have been gathered to his i'orefathers, 
eiicating street boys of their standiiig sj)ort, hut for the officious 
intorferenc(J of (ioldsmith's uncle. 

Crochet 1 thy name is Demon. 

What fell malignant jdeasure dost thou take 
To put poor mortal men at their wit’s ends ; 

With fun and folly nature so to fill, 

That cats and rats would burst their sides, could they 
Hut make or head or tail of human thoughts. 

Or this our jargon understand ! 

To put a ban upon sensual pleasure because of the excess 
which men are occasionally bctrayeil by itt would be as reason- 
as to extinguish religion on account of tlie atrocities in the 
^ nisados or “ Holy wars, *’ so called, doubtless on /urns a non 
i)2<S 
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lucendo principle, — those being the most unholy wars ever engaged 
in by crowned heads, Christian or Pagan, The practice of* 
condemning a thing on the ground of its abuse is so transparently 
absurd, that any allusion to it in serious composition might be 
deemed superlatively ridiculous, but for the authority ai.d sanction 
conceded to it by honored and honoralde men, even at this fag 
end of the nineteenth century. A h^arned conclave in august 
council met for ascertaining the number of spirits that can dance 
on the point of a needle, is not juoro calculated to excite mirth 
in ordinary men, tliiiii the futile atteni])! of the Alliance to reclaim 
black sheep in the army and navy hy ])reaching total abstinence. 
That temperance of itself is, under all circumstances, desirable, 
must be admitted on all liaiids ; and, on all hands, it must also be 
admitt(nl, that those who do not observe it from a sense of honor, 
arc not likely to do so on aceoniit of the bugbear of an oath ! 

The fact is, it sorely galls the vanity of the so-called lord 
of the creation to think that, ho is inde)>tcd for pleasure, wliieb 
is hut another name for happiness, to organs similar to those 
through which the grunting i)ig dcjrives its humble gratifieation ; 
hut a moment's sober rofleciion will div(?st him of the snpen'ority 
lie arrogates to himself, and convince liiin at once that he can 
boast of no better media. There is no roy;^l road to- hapj)iiicss. 
Whoever hankers aft(^r it must he j)re[)anul to receive the same at 
the hands of the mueh-desj)iscd senses. Refuse the charity, 
and sink tin? soul in eti^rnal niiserv, which is the negation of liaj)- 
])incss as darkru'ss is the negation of light. Jt is idle to talk of 
Hope, Memory, or Imagination, — a pack of Iinngry dogs that live 
on morsels flung at tluMii from the voluptuous board of Sense 
ever groaning under dainty dislies of diverst? descriptions. Tbo) 
must hog, ])orrow or steal, not only for ease and comfort, but 
even for their bare subsistence. Whan these “ refined ” resources 
fail, they are starved to death like famished Oorias, to have their 
skulls buried or drowned by the (Janipbclls^ the Rogerses and 
Akensides, interested in disguising the fact, as otherwise their octup* 
tion would be gone, as would have gone the oeriupation of sundry 
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Siibordiiiiito Ex(3cutivcs in tho otlior case. An ostentations parade 
of independence is disgnstinpr in any body, and, in a professional 
sveopliant, is simply intolerable. We can perliaps j)iit up with the 
arrop^anee of the lord of the mansion, but the contumely of his 
‘‘ tliormonieter ” boils the blood ol* every honest man. Somehow or 
otluu*, however, it is the latter worthy who bullies and blusters most. 
Like an empty vessel, he makes tho ;^rcatest noise. Painlully aware 
ol* their own worthlessness, the Grub 8t root pettifog <;ers of the mind 
ape the accomplishments of their patrons, with a view not only to 
t*ancj?l all obligations, but, strange to say ! to establish their 
elaiuis to higher distinctions. 

Tho Pleasures of Hope and Mcmiorv are evidently reducible 
to those of Imagination ; so that when the depcndancc of the last 
on the kSenses is established, the dependanco ot* the others follows 
as a matter of (!Ourso. Insidious attempts have been made by 
(leinagogues to displace the inten^sti ng group from the high 
pfvhvstal they so deservedly occupy, by trumping up spurious ^‘Prh 
niary Pleasures ” ; but the conspicuous absenso of joint in their 
ai‘guments is of itself a suffieient refutation of their mendacity. 

The sources of tho Pleasures of Imagination arc said to be 
throe in number, vi : , Greatness, Xovcdty and Ikauty. With- 
out vouching for the metaphysical correctness of the classification, 
I may be here ])ermi(tcd simply to observe that, all things consi- 
<l(?red, it is perhaps, as good as could be desired for every practical 
pur[>()so. So it becomes evident at once that in no ease is Imagina- 
tion independent of sense. We can form no idea of any thing 
great, now or beautiful, but by tasting it, touch ing it, seeing 
hearing it, or smelling it.. Alluding to Addison’s Primary and 
Secondary pleasures, a distinguished critic thus philosophises: — ‘Hu 
his secondary, he seems to us to err in attributing them to an 
indirect rcferoiice to objects of sight, whore tlui pleasure lias not 
necessarily any such reference. Even in statuary and painting 
fhe pleasure consists not in the rcferoncoto certain visilile obj'ects, 
hn* then the reference would not be pleasing, unless tlie objeef 
I'f^^ferred to wei*e pleasing, but in the resemblance itscll*. The 
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novelty, beauty or f;raiiJuur oi* the object imitated, may increase* 
the pleasure, but it is the iuuiatlon itself that })roduces it. ” Here 
is a literary Don Quixote. He conjures up a foe, and demolishes 
him precisely in the same style as did the kni^dit of La Maiiclia. 
It is readily admitted that imitation produces the pleasure. 
None but a civilized Roman could derive any ^gratification from 
the sight of a dying gladiator, and none but a civilized Loiidoiuir 
(;au enjoy the groans of lionost girls dying of starvation. We 
advance no claims to such higli civilization, and must, alas ! ever 
remain perlect strangers to those rare luxuries. WHiat puzzles 
us, however, is the occult sciemee of gnagi'ng the merits of the 
imitation without any reference to the external oljcct of which 
it professes to bo an imitation. The representation of a mangled 
carcass, carved by crows and vultun's, by dogs and jackals, 
with their natural knives and fork;, to j)leas(^, must be exact, 
that is, in common parlance, must bo exa(!tiy like— like wbat,pray, 
Dr. Jolmsoii? Of course not like tlio unsightly careass in (pics-* 
tion, for that will mar the pleasure of the representation. Then 
like what? Shall we say, like your own (dnmsy careass? 

Banter aside, to our lay understanding, not only a more 
reference but a mental juxta-])osition is absolutely necisssary 
to enable us to Ibriii an idea of the representation. Tin’, 
analogy between subjects abstract, ” the learned Doctor goes on 
to say, from matter seems to be (jhiijfiy in the emot'wm tliiw 
produce in our minds, not in the subjects tlienmices. Thus we cim 
find no visible- resemblance between tlic im])etuosity of a torrent 
and the impetuosity of a Pindar.’' Were we pugnaciously 
disposed, we might easily show that the grammar of the critic 
in the passage just quoted, is not, like Caesar’s wife, above 
suspicion. But let that pass. We are mor(3 seriously concerned 
in this visible resemblance, ” without which the impetuosity 
of a Piudar” would be just so much distilled nonsense. Bven 
if we should waive this considorutioii too, we could ill athnd 
as summarily to license the consequent wholesahj destruction of toe 
ouiire family of Figures uivulvcd iu tlicDoctors cajiricion" 
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abnegation of “ visible resemblance ” between the two “ impetu- 
osities, ” 

Nor indeed is it at all difficult to place the “ Pleasures of 
Understanding ” under tlio vassalage of Sense. At first siglit, 
doubtless, there appears to be no analogy between these and tlie 
‘‘ Pleasures of Imagination”, but a little reflection .vill serve to 
show, that the one is only a modific.ation of tlie other. The 
pleasure derived from the solution of a mathotnatical prol)lom 
is virtually the same as that derived from harmony or symmetry. 
The mind of man instinctively s(‘eks for agn'cment amongst the 
several parts in \vorks of art or nature. Any slight disagreement, 
faiieied'or real, causes it a ])ain similar to disappointment. When 
wo contemplate the three une(|ual sides of a right, angled triangle, 
for instance, wo fe(‘l the same sort of v(‘xation that wo do in 
jarring notes of music, or ungraceful projection in architecture 
The solution vari(‘s, as it were, the temperament, and produces 
I * perfect harmony, the seeming want of whi(*h so long oppressed 
the soul. The Hikjs, though of ditferent complexions, seem no 
longer mere strangers fortuitously thrown together, but memhers 
of the same family-group united by ties of consanguinity. Our minds 
are relieved, and this relief we call Pleasure of Understanding, so 
Intimately conneetod witli Pleasure of Iiuagi nation, and tliercfore 
with sense. 

In short, liuman enjoyments arc so mixed up with the senses, 
that it is almost impossible to conceive a state of happiness in 
their absence. “ Our souls are at present delightfully lost and 
hewildered in a pleasing delusion, and wo wudk about like the 
oncliaritod Iiero of a romance, who sees hi!autiful castles, woods 
Jci'l meadows, and at the same time, hears the warbling of birds, 
Hud the purling of streams ; but upon the flnishing of some secret 
^pell the fantastic scene breaks up, and the disconsolate kniglit 
finds him on a barren heath, or in a solitary desert. It is not 
inH)robablo that something like this may be the state of the soul 
^hcr its first separation, in rcspfict of the images it will receive 
h‘0111 matter.” Wc ueod not suppose, us some have doue, that 
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tlie soul will not be deprived of these pleasures, but perhaps find 
them excited by some other occasional cause, as they are at prc*- 
sent by the different impressions of the subtle matter in the oi*- 
^aiis of our senses. The nature of ha[)pincss reserrod for the 
virtuous wo cannot speculate upon without beiu^ guilty of an 
impious curiosity to pry into the secrets which the all-wise Pro- 
vidence has thought fit to hide from our knowledge. For niy 
own part, I am cpiite satisfied tliat tin; Being, who can transmit 
such exquisite delight to the soul through tlie senses, is l)oth ahlt? 
and willing to ac{H)m[)lish the same benov'olout obj(;(!t by other 
means as mysterious and cftcctual, without any necessity for re- 
taining the existing machinery. What tliOKC means may bo I 
count it sin to cmpiin; in those whose sole duty is to trust, to a.l- 
inirc, and to sing with the bard: — 

These are thy glorious works, Faront of good, 

Almiglity; Thine this universal frame,' 

Thus wondrous fair; Thyself how wondrous then, " 

Unspeakable! Wdio siit'st above these heavens 

To us invisible, or dimly seen 

In these thy lowest works ; yet these declare 

Thy goodness beyond thought, and power divine.'* 


VANQUISHED ! 

( From the German of Goethe. } 


To the fields one bright spring morning, 
Went the shepherdess along, 

Filling silent plain and valley 

With the sweetness of her song. 

So la la. 

For a kiss bfeseeclfd young Thyrsis, 

— Round her frisked her Iambs in play,- 
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One short moment she was thoughtful, 
Then she laughed and sang away. 

So la la. 

And a second offered ribbons, 

And a third his heart, — in vain, — 

For with ribbon, heart, and lambkin. 

Made she sport and sang again. 

So la la. 

But at eve, when home returning, 

Damon’s silvery Hutc she heard, 

Pouring floods of fairy music, 

All her heart was strangely stirr’d. 

So la la. 

As she stopp’d, he drew her to him, 

Kissed her solVly o’er and o’er, — 

Play again ” — slie gently miirinured. 
And he deftly played once more. 

So la la. 

She has lost her heart entirely. 

And her peace away has flown, 

Ever now she seems to listen 

To that flute’s delicious tone. 

So la la. 

0. C. Dutt. 


THE FROZEN NOSE. 

( From the French of Mo)w\ Ak\candre Furnas ) 

A BIT FOR APPROACHING CHRISTMAS. 

The first few days 1 Sj)eht at St. Petersburgh, when it had 
pnt on its snowy winter-garment, were to mo days of curious 
Rihu’est for every thing appeared to me so new. I never tired 
travelling in a sledge, and felt great pleasure in being drawn 
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a surface polished like glass by l orses, excite I by the bracing nf- 
inosphere, and which, barely feeling the weight of their drag) 
seemed to fly rather tlian to run. These days seemed tlie more 
pleasant as Avinter, Avith somethin ; of coquetry, made itself lelt 
only gradually, so that, thanks to my great coat atid furs, to the 
20 til degree of cold I hardly felt its severity ; at the 12th degree 
the Neva commeneed freezing. 

My unfortunate animals I had caused to be driven so hard 
tliat the driA^er declared to me one morning that, unless I allowiMl 
tlnmi rest for 48 hours at the least, th(‘y avouUI be uiiftt for furtlior 
service*. The sky Avas beautifully clear, but the air sliarjAor tliati 
I had yet felt it. 1 determined to take to walking. I armed my- 
self from heatl to foot against the liostilities of tlie season. 1 
wrapped myself in iny heavy Astracan cloak. 1 drove down iiiy 
jiadded cap oA’er my ears. I Avound round my neck my casliuK'n* 
neck-tie. Thus I Aontered out into the open streets, having 
all my person, but the tip of my nose, exposed to the air. 

At first all Avent on famously. 1 was evem astonislied at (Ik? 
sliglit i'.cprcssion AAdiich the cold made on me and I laughed inter- 
nally at the stories Avhich 1 had heard about it. i was Avell ])leascd 
among other things with the oj p )rtunity Avhich it seemed to offer 
for acclimatising myself. 

M. do Bobrinski and M. dc Narescliin, the tAvo cclehratcil 
scholars Avhom 1 Avent to visit, T did not And at home, and on iny 
Avay back T commonc(Hl to suspect that tlie ojiportunity Avas per- 
1 aps becoming a little too good. Then, I believe, I remarked th;it 
th >se Avho passed looked on me with an air of inquietude though 
Avithout speaking a Avord. 8oon after a gentleman or ] as'-e igcr 
accosted me Avith the single vocable, Koss ! I understood nothing 
of Russian, and did not think it Avorth Avhile to stop for a mono- 
syllable, so I continued my walk. At the corner of Pois Street I 
met an ivoscldk who Avas driving his sledge at full speed, but though 
he passed me most rapidly he still thought it his duty to f^peak 
to me, and in his turn cried out NossI Noss ! Finally, on arriving 
at the Admiralty Square I found inysedf face to fiicc Avith a 
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mowjich who said iiothiiio-, but picking xip a handful of snow 
tJu’cw hinisolf upon luo, and before 1 could disentangle myself 
from my cloak, set himself to scrub my face with this snow, 
especially tlie nose. I thought the joke so bad that, drawing out 
one of my arm^ from my pocket, as quickly as I could, I gave a 
blow which seat him reeling nearly ton paces. Unfortunately or 
happily for mo two peasants, passing at the moment, looked upon 
mo for an instant, and then sprung upon me and held me by the 
arms, while the enraged mowfick picked up another handful and 
rocoiu nonce I his operations. It was no longer possible to treat 
him as I had lone. But though my hands wore hchl my tongue 
was free, and heliovlng myself to ho tlie victim of cither un- 
[)r()Voke{l insult or some scampish trick, I called out for help witli 
all my miglit. An oflieor came np in a few monumts, and asked 
me in i^rench against whom I complained. 

^^.llow, sir, ” .1 criinl, making a last elfort to rid myself of my 
• i ll roe enemies who, with the most eomiiosed apjx^arances, slowly 
withdrew and pnrstie I tlieir several ways, Did you not see what 
the three fellows were (mgaged in ? ” 

“ What were they doing ? ho asked. 

They were rubbing my face witli snow, would you yourself 
Had this by any means a good joke consi<loi*ing the weather ? " 

“ But, sir, they wore rendering you an enormous sorviee, ” 
icplioil the oflioer, staring me full on the face. 

“ I Tow so ? *’ 

‘‘ Without doubt you had the nose frozen. ” 

“ Mercy I ” cried I, carrying my hand to that most beautiful 
and useful featiirii of the human countenance. 

“ Sir, sir, ” said another passenger to the officer at this 
’noinent, “ I forewarn you that your own nose is getting frozen. ’’ 

“ Thank you, sir, ” said the officer, as if one had s})okcn to or 
apprised him of a thing most natural. 

And stooping, he picked up a handful of snow, and reiulercdl 
^‘iiuself the same servdee for which 1 had so ill r<‘(iuit(‘d (In* poor 
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You mean to say then, sir, that without that man’s service 
[ would ” 

“ You would have had no more nose,” interrupted the officer^ 
continuing to scrub his own. 

Then, sir, ” I said, “ allow” 

I had hardly time to say more, and I set myself to run after 
my good mmgick who, thinking that I wanted to finish thrashing 
him, began to run also, so that as fright is more agile than grati- 
tude, I probably would never have overtaken him, if some persons 
seeing the chase liad not taken him for a thief and stopped him. 
When I readied the spot I found him speaking with great ex- 
citement, in order to make them understand that he was culpade 
only of too groat philanthropy. Ton roubles, which I paid hiim 
settled or explained the whole affair. The mouglck kissed my 
hand, and one of those present, who spoke French, advised mo t(» 
be more careful of my nose in future. The advice was . useful 
during the rest of my sojourn, and I never neglected to pay • 
attention to it. H. C. DuTT. 


SONNET. 

• 1871 

0 ever first to quell presumptuous pride, 

To dare the despot’s wrath, and bar his way, 

The impious foes of liberty to slay, — 

Of stainless honor, and of valour tried, 

0 bigli-souhid France ! in sadness turn aside, 

From the rude world, iu this tby evil day, 

Bend low the knee to God, and weep, and say,—* 
Thou art my Help, my Confidence and Guide : 

’Tis writ the king who smote Jehovah’s foes 
With a continual stroke, — who in His sight 
Was the Great Hammer of the earth, arose 
From his sad fall arrayed with heavenly might ; 
Therefore bend low the knee — lift lip the eye. 

Plead with thy God, 0 France ! — thoi^ cans’ t not die. 

D. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF POWER. 

For the purposes of this article, we shall use this phrase in 
its widest signilication, and include in it all measures which serve 
lliG purpose of distributing power from the hands of a few to the 
Jiaiids of many ; and Ave shall examine hoAv hir, and in what res- 
tile })olicy is attended with beneficial results in its jipplica- 
tioii in India. 

Jhstrihution of poAver may be effected in tAvo different ways. 
TIm^ more primitive way is to distribute power bodily as it Avero 
among various liinctionaries, each particular functionary becoming 
almost irresj)ousible for tlie poAvor he exercises. This practice is 
Men(‘rally found among oriental nations not higlily enlightened, 
but wlio have yet prognnssod so far in civilization as to require 
soiiM' sort of organization and distribution of poAver in the eco- 
nomy of their state. Tliis policy, in so far as it has been followed 
by our rulers, lias been attended Avith sad results. The second 
and more refineil Avay of distributing poAver is, by creating and 
iniiltij)lying the responsibilities of every individual tenant of power, 
ami thereby making him directly responsible to his brother of- 
tioers for almost every thing he does. Such salutary iiiterwea\^- 
irig of poAvers and responsibilities among the officers of state is 
found only in highly enlightened countries and, in fact, is the pro- 
duct of long and tedious development, This practice has been at- 
tended Avith the best results in India, and Ave shall take this first 
into consideration. 

The necessity of sanctions and responsibilities being attached 
in every instance to the possession of power discloses a sad feature 
human nature. History does not record one instance of 
irresponsible power Avithout its being attended with the grossest 
‘‘ibuso. No temptation is perhaps more difficult to resist, than the 
Icmptation of abusing our power when avo are free so to do ; 
i‘i‘rtaiii it is that, however individual men may have now and then 
''I'ecooded in resisting such temptations, mankind as a class has 
I W'li found utterly unequal to the task. The most calamitous 
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opoclift in tlie rolls of time, the most heart-rending passages iii the 
ever liviiiir Book of History, bear ample evidence to this. The 
annals of tln^ acts and doings of oriental princes and potentates, — 
nay of the pettiest ISubadars and zemindars in Asia, the annals 
of the European conquerors of the East and West Indies before 
the enlightened public opinion of Europe could throw a check oA 
their actions, the history of the Spanish and Portuguese chiefs in 
Mexico and Pt‘ru, and of the European and American traders on 
the shores of Alrica, — the annals of potentates, priests and armies, 
'whenever ami wherevcir they could get absolute power and could 
shake off the shackles of public opinion, — all shew how man, 
civilized and uncivilized, has acted wlnaievcr in j)ossession of 
irresponsible power, and point out to the refh‘ciivo student of 
History the strength of the propensity implanted in human nature, 
never to be erased, to abuse our power wheiu'ver we are free so to 
do. Civilization trios doirh/ to cope with this propensity, and by 
creating a strong public opinion as well us by multiplying respon- 
sibilities and legal sanctions, slowly educates us to a pro])er scMinii 
of our duties, and enables us rightly to use our power ; but as 
soon as these salutary checks are removed, liumaTi nature is selHsli 
liiimaii nature again, and we are apt to forget but too soon the 
righteous lesson whicli it took us so long to learn. 

The short history of British rule in India is rc])leto with such 
instances, but wo must content ourselves with one. Tlie j)uhlic 
opinion of our country has never heeu so enlightened as to deter 
oiir ancestors from the abuse of power whenever such was j)0ssible, 
and hence abuse of power has been the rule rather tluin the ex- 
ception among our countrymen. W e shall therefore choose aii 
instance in which the recipients of power were of English paren- 
tage, had received English education, and were trained uj) 
English notions of right and justice and to the high standard ot 
English morality. Every school-hoy knows the history of the 
servants of the East India Company who lived and worked m 
India about a hundred years ago. They came out to India witk 
every cpialfication which could make tlieih honest men and benctieent 
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rulers,' and as sucli they were placed in possession of irros- 
l»onsible power. For the ^ood use of the powers and opportunities 
wliicli were lodged in their hands, they were practicalbj not res- 
ponsible to any one, — neither to direct official superiors, nor to the 
public opinion of England ; and history records how tlie riglits of 
the people, the riglits of the Indian 'traders, the rights of^Subadars 
jiiid Nawabs, English honor and Englisli jiistico, were iinliesita- 
tingly sacrificed to the lust of wealth. 

We have cited this instance, because the lesson which it 
l(!aelies has its application to the present day. Corruption has 
liappily decreased in ilieso days, but has not altogether dis- 
appeared, and esjiecially rages among the ranks of the Police. 
Increase of pay, (xlucation, and siudi like liberal measures, are 
sometimes pro])osed to stani]) \i out altogether, but such measures 
we venture to hold are destined to fail. When every act of 
corruption in town or in village will have at least a fair (hance of 
’(lct(iction and of visitation with jmnishment, then, and not till then, 
will perfect intiigrity be restored. But wo are digressing. Hapjiily 
for the welfare of India, distribution of ])ower in the more civilized 
inode is to bo now .found every where. Sanctions and liabilities 
are now attaebed to every office from the highest to the lowest, 
and the system is improving every day. ISuch a system, by com- 
])cl!ing each individual member to do his duty, produces a righteous 
habit in all, and has a most salutary effect on society at large. 

We now turn to tlie more primitive form of distribution 
of power, which is generally to be met with in oriental countries, 
hi such countries, we generally find, under the imperial ruler, a 
luiiiiber of Subadars or Satraps entrusted with the management 
ol portions of the kingdom, and boniul to furnish their master 
''^h stated sums of money and, in times of war, witli a certain 
J^u.inber of troops. So long as these 8uhadars furnish their 
H'wta of money and army to their master, they are practically 
”'do|)ondeiit within their respective territevies, tind govi^ai and 
their suhjeets just as tliev like. Suhordiiiale lo tlic.se 
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Snbaclars by ties similar, or almost similar, to those by which tlio 
ISubadars are bound to the emperors. Such feudal or dcmi-feudal 
systems prevailed at one time all over Europe, but while the 
civilization of Europe has outgrown such a crude system of dis- 
tribution of power, in Asia the system has crystalizcd into a 
settled regime which threatens to last till the end of time. 

The mind turns curiously to tuKpiire into the causes of this 
ditfereiKie of jihenomena between the two continents. One palpable 
ex[>lanation is atlbrded in the fact that, while the division and 
sul)division of empires with otficjers for eacli division are at oneo 
suggested to the pow(‘r governing a vast empire, the creation 
of sanctions and responsibilities to keep in check every oliicor, 
ineliuling the suprems officer himself, is of later development, 
arul is attained only at a later stage of civilization, such as A^ia 
has not reaelicd up to this time. But tlicre is anotli(*r, and a 
more latent reason, which explains the ])lienom(‘?n)ii. It is the 
misfortune of warm and fertile countries that, while on the one 
hand tlie land produces too mneh, tlie ])r()ducers themselvi^s 
rerpiirc too little to supply tlndr natural wants ; couse([uontly 
po])iilati()n increases at a hairful rate, and the wages of labor 
tlirougli the stubborn law of demand and supply decrease to a 
niiserablo j)ittanee. While, therelore, miudi is produced by 
laborers in such countries, little is consumed by them, and the 
equitable distribution of wealth is seriously impaired, and uiidne 
accumulation in a few hands is fostered to an alarming extent. 
Hence the phenomenon of isolated lordlings and potentates rollin'^ 
in wealth and luxury, and surrounded by poor and starving 
millions, is uniformly presented to tlie eye by all warm (countries 
with any pretensions to wealth or civilization.* In such countries, 
national independence is possible, and is often stubbornly guarded 
by ideas of clanship and national union ; but as the indiindnal 
counts for nothing, the rights and freedom of individuals arc un- 
known and iiiirecogriized. As a niition they nniy b(^ free, but as men 


% See the subject ably treated in Biiclde’s Histni’y of Civilisation, Cliap. 
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they are subjected to the tyranny of their domestic oppresses. 
Servility is thus engendered, and all institutions partake of a 
servile character. On the other hand, in cold countries, while less 
is produced by the laborers, a large proportion is required for 
their own sustenance : undue accumulation in a few hands is thus 
retarded, and the importance and rights of indiviiluals are 
recognized and respected. Tme political freedom is therefore 
maintained in such countries. Now, the crude form of distribution 
of power referred to above, affording as it does ample scope for 
oppression by the irresponsible recipients of power, is peculiarly 
fitted to a servile, and not a free, people. That form is therefore 
found in the civilized countries of the East,^ — India 
and China, not in the colder countries of Europe. Every iiatiou 
has had slowly to progress from a state of utter barbarism. Both 
starting from the same point, the civilization of Europe has 
secured for her independent population a system of distribution 
• of pow’cr which rcc'ognizes and respects individual freedom, while 
the civilization of Asia has got for her servile children a different 
form of distribution of power, which ignores the rights of in- 
dividuals, and gives the freest scope to oppression. Fortunately 
lor India, this system of distributing almost irresponsible power 
has been knocked on the head by tlio British Government. The 
reign of political and social patriarchs is well nigh over, aiul 
where law and government have not intermeddled, a liberal 
English education is fast sapping away the Ibuudation of their 
power ; for the spirit of English literature is the stauiuiliest 
advocate of individual freedom, and is creating a reformation in 
the heart of families. Family patriarchs are becoming obsolete 
as well as political patriarchs, uiid the rights of the indkldnal are 
keginning to be recognized among the members of a family no less 
tkaii among the members of the eommuiiity. 

There is one‘j)rominent instance, however, in wlu’ch our rul(*rs 
foi:got the spirit of their laws, und, in imitation of the letter and 
^>otof the spirit of their institutions, have not only tolm-ated but eou- 
hnued an institution iu which the system of patriarchal distribution 
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of almost irrcRponsil)le power is displayed in its worst features. 
Our readers liavo no doubt anticipated that we allude to the rerma- 
nent Settlement. The Permanent Scitlomontj as it is one of tluj 
most important acts of our rulers, so it is certainly one ol’ the most 
memorable instances of their undoubted ffcnerositv and their 
lamentable indiscretion. After a careful and impartial enquiry it 
wuis ascertained that, by the law as prevalent in India, the land 
belonged, "and had always belonged, to the supreme rulers of tho 
country. Consequently, when the Englisli siuiceeded tho Mahomo- 
dans ill the jiossession of the country, the property of tho land 
vested in them. Tho generous resolution was then taken to 
sacrifice this right, this property, for the good of the ])oo])le. It was 
a resolution worthy tho most humane government on tho face of 
the globe, a measure the like of which was never witnesscil undor 
oriental riders. But how was it sacrificed ? A little insight into tlio 
social condition of the people might have informed our rulers, that 
the peasantry had tho most spacious (‘hums to tlio prop(‘rty of tlio* 
hind ; a knowledge of their extreme poverty and weakness might 
have convinced our legislators, that to create a sot of hereditary 
zemindars over them would be tantamount to creating a racci d 
hereditary ojipressors. But the landed aristocracy system acted 
well ill England, and that system was on an evil day inaugurated 
in Bengal, Indeed, nothing has been a more fruitful source of 
mistakes in English legislation in India, than their aptness l<> 
conc4idc, that an institution wdiich acts well in England must 
necessarily act well in India, There are a thousand and one dif- 
ferent conditions whi(ih,liko the minute wheels of an engine, regu- 
late and modify tho action of any particular institution ; and these 
conditions are so widely different in India frmn what tliey are in 
England, that an institution, which is a source of happiness to tho 
people of England, may be converted into an engine of oppression 
in India. We are by no moans admirers of the Permanent Settle- 
ment system in England. It involves iho. polii‘y of legislating Ihr 
IVitiiro generations, so strongly and justly censured by Bentliam 
and other jurists; it has lodged too much jiov or in the hands of tho 
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lari led aristocracy, and has rendered reforms antagonistic to the 
interests of that class almost impracticable in the Houses of Parlia- 
ment; and it has left the peasantry of England in a very back- 
ward state of civilization.^But, with all those drawbacks, the Per- 
manent Settlement has acted well enough in England. , The natu- 
ral independence of the people, the enlightened and strong public 
opinion of the land, and the publicity given to every important 
occurrence in England, preclude the possibility of any gross abuse 
of power by tlie landed aristocracy, while the want of these 
salutary checks, combined with the extreme weakness of the 
j)ea.saiitry of Bengal, renders the oppression of the zemindars and 
goinastas the rule rather than the exception. 

The wise legislator wdll not, therefore, try to transplant bodily 
into our country the institutions of freer and happier countries. Such 
exotic institutions may never take root in this uncongenial cli- 
niate, or if they do take root, they often change their character, and 
jocoiuo poisonous and oppressive. One thing wo cannot too strongly 
inpross on our legislators, and that is, to constantly bear in mind 
Jio (?xtremo weakness and helplessness of the people. Among such 
ipco[)lo, power, however and wherever lodg(id, lends to be oppres- 
sive unless jealously guarded in its use and operations. Local 
jodics there exist in England without number, and they answer 
I very good purpose too; but the atlciujit to create such bodies, 
uiless made with the greatest caution, is fraught w'ith danger in 
India, for they arc but too aj)t to partake of an oppressive 
diameter. Sucli bodies are the natural oll-shoots of tho freedom 
institutions and the freedom of tlie people, hnt the converse of 
diis proposition is anything hut true ; — tho artificial creation of 
^ncli bodies will over fail to secure the freedom of institutions and 
the people. 

While speaking of the mistakes of our legislators, we arc free 
lo confess, that legislation in India is a most arduous task, and the 

1 lie happy condition of the peasantry of north Kng'land, so adniir- 
‘’hly depicted by Wordsworth, is attributed by Mr. to the fact that 
system of peasant proprietors prevails in that country. 

d3() 
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difficulties which beset the path^f our le^rislators can hardly be 
exaggerated. Legislating for a foreign people, with strange 
habits and institutions, is always a difficult task, but the difficulty 
in the present instance is aggravated by the total want of enligh- 
tened public opinion to help legislation. Anglo-Indian public 
opinion betrays too much of jealousy and ill-feeling towards the 
jx'oplc of the land, to be a monitor to a legislative body, whoso 
primary object is the good of that people; w'hile the public opinion 
of the^ people themselves is often too unenlightened and nnrrow 
to be able to grasp or view, in their correct light, knotty politicid 
questions. But there is a still graver defect in the public 
opinion of the people. The tact of sound English education 
being confined to an exceedingly limited class of jieoplc rendcrfi 
our opinions peculiarly one-sided and partial. In advocatino; 
our rights, we betray ourselves to bo sadly wanting in sympathy 
for the uneducated millions who really constitute the nation. 

I 

Whoever has carefully examined the proceedings of our associa- 
tions and the articles of our newspapers, must bo paintully allvo 
to the trutli of this remark. Bights of the educated natives of llio 
country to the higher government services, rights ot the loaders 
of our community to a place in the legislative councils, rights ot 
the zemindars to an exemption from all land impositions, haio 
been frequently insisted upon in vigorous langnago ; but the ligld 
of the ryots to he educated, to be rcproscutcd, to lie freed from tho 
trammels oi* ignoraiu^e, to be saved from tho oppression of zomm- 
dars, — siieli ideas have invariably emanated from our rulers and not 
from u.s. \Vhil(‘ legislation has been busy for the best hall ot 
a century in resti'icting the powers of tho zemindars, our iiroBS, 
English or vernacular, sees no such necessity ; while legislation 
for the last few years lias been advocating mass education, 
calculating tlio ])robuble loss that high education may sustain 
suchya stop is taken I And yet high education concerns hardly one 
man in a thousand; and all that has been written or spoken in ^ 
favor, all that has fiic I the patriotism of our countrymen, and 
filled the columns of our uews|)apcrs, was for the benefit aiu 
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interest of on(^ man in a thousand, — the claims of the remaining 
iiiixi hundred and ninety nine being ignored or forgotten ! 
All honor to the legislation which has disregarded such public 
opinion, and has Worked for the million as well as for the 
upper ten- thou sand. 

Jhit wo are digressing. Wo have said that one of the most 
fruitful sourc(?s of mistakes in Kiiglish legislation is the aptitude to 
conclude that whatever acts well in England will act well in India. 
The error is not, however, confined to legislation alone. Many 
of our educated countrymen in their warm admiration for England 
believe a close imitation of English institutions as the remedy for 
all evils. They forget that the action of those institutions depends 
on other conditions whi(!li are different in the two countries. To 
such wo coniniend the following talc : — A certain Brahman went 
(hnvn Irorii Calcutta to Ulubaria, and early in the morning went to 
the river side to perform his morning devotions and ablutions. A 
• daiustjl, who ])assed that way on her way to the bathing ghat^ saw 
the Brahman engaged in making an imago of the god Siva from the 
river-side (day. After sometime, while returning from her bath, 
the girl saw the Brahman still engaged in the same work, 
‘‘ 1 Indimaii ! ” (][uoth she, the sun is up, you have spent the 
whole morning in making a Siva, when will you worship him 
and finish your ? ’* ‘‘Damsel,” replied the Brahman, “ it 
is not my fault; I have been attempting all this time to make a 
^^iva, but such is the soil of Ulubaria that the figure, despite 
all my endeavours, invariably turns out to be that of an ape.” 
Wo may attempt to import bodily the institutions of England, 
but such is the soil of our country, that the institutions will too 
uftori change their natures and turn into veritable apes ! 
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PHiEDRIA. 

( See Sponsor s /air^ Queens Book II. Canto VI . ) 

0 gentle maid, of care devoid, 

0 waft me o'er thy })lacid sea, 

To that fair isle where ever reigns 
Sim])lc-hearted Jollity ; 

Where songs of birds have power to soothe 
The troubles of a broken licart, 

Where gentle rnurnuirs of the riJl 
Comfort to the soul impart. 

Too weak to wage the war of lifc, 

1 ’d seek thy island’s lonely bowers, 

Forgetting all the world around, 

In peace would pass my happy hours. 

J. C. Dutt. 

THE “ OCCASIONAL REVIEWER. ” 

The Expeiiences of a Bengali Chnstian* is one of the 
prettiest books we have ever seen. Not that wc agree with the 
writer in all that he says about Missions and Missionaries, about 
Converts and Converts’-Buildings, about zenana teachers and their 
“ dusky satelites ” ; not that we think that he gives a fair re- 
presentation of Mission work in Bengal j but there is in the little 
book beloro us such an amount of really fine writing, such genial 
humour, such raciness of expression, such delicacy of feeling, 
such graphic word-painting, such innocent fun, that we envy not 
the man who can read it through without biing infinitely amused. 
And yet there is more in it than simple amusement. There are in it 
hints and suggestions, not formally but only indirectly made, 

^ Experiences of a Bengali Chmtian. In Three Parts. Part. I. Calcutta : 
Cones and Co. 1872. 
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which are well worthy of being considered as well by Missionaries 
as by the Directors of Missionary Societies ; indeed, the author 
regards his nouvelletto “ as a feeble help to the inauguration of a 
better state of things with respect to the extensive Missionary 
operations carried on in this country.” Wo hope and trust that 
the author’s desire will be fulfilled. 

As a speoimenof the author’s style we give below the opening 
chapter of the book. 

“ I was hastening home after a hard day’s work, and those \'^ho know 
how trying to the brain and nerves are the duties of an assistant teacher of 
youth at an Institution or College, in a populous town like Calcutta, will at 
once understand how fagged I was — when Poeari, our old maid servant, met 
me on the road : “ Baboo,” she said, “ your father is very angry with yon, 
to-day ho has ordered the cook not to cook for you, and. the servant not to 
let you have tlio use of any plates and drinking vessels; ho has heard that 
yuu will hocome a Christian next Sunday. It is not wise to anger your 
father. Be wise and change your mind.” 

At this remonstrance I was somewhat taken hack. My father knew 
* tliat I helieved in the Christian religior). lie knew this for years. I had 
myself spoken to him on the subject of niy baptism, and had apprised him 
that as the rite seemed to mo so full of blessing, I could not for an} tliing or 
any one’s sake defer it longer, hut I ha<l added that I would gladly remain 
separate from liiin after my baptism, so tlmt ho might not be in any way 
incoiniiicded or compromised. No signs of dis|>loasiire had my father (now 
upwards of five and fifty) evinced to me. But now his attitude was, to all 
appearance, thorouglily liostile. 

/Without minding old Pccari I pressed towards home. I thought that 
some of the passers-hy stared at me as I walked on, old Peenri trudging 
before. But this might have been my own imagination. On both sides of 
the street were the shops of sweetmeat sellers exposing their tempting goods 
of various colors. Carriages dashed past while others moved on at a jog-trot 
pace chokofull of turbaned clerks dismissed from their office desks. A cart- 
*oan (than whom royalty itself could not be more jovnal or happy) with cart 
drawn by jaded bullocks was wending home, at times vociferating some lively 
Catch, and at each refrain striking the beasts alternately with one end of his 
sceptre or baton. Here a shabby urchin was Hying his kite, and there two 
Half-starved looking dogs were listlessly loitering. As T emerged into the 
Hroad road the scene changed. On one side was a largo square or tank with 
a few old treo^and some idle promcnailers. On the otlier a beautiful churchy 
and grounds green with grass, on which a few young ladies, smartly dressed» 
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w.^re playing croquot. A crowd had collected to sec how the play was going- 
on without understanding it. I'oo ahsorlKMl with my own thoughts, I had no 
time, either to enjoy tlie rising breeze by strolling near Uie tank, or joinihg 
the gaping hy-standors. I pressed on towards home, and on reaching niy 
destination, found the entrance Last bolted. Peeari had spoken truly. My 
fatiier’s door was shut ! 

“I turned not without an internal pang and as I walked slowly my re- 
Ho ’tions were somowliat like the following : Whore am I now to put up for 
the night ? It would not do to goto the missionary who has promised to 
baptise me. It would not do to go to my wife who is now with her fatlu;r, 
a rigid Hindu. Is baptism necessary for salvation ? I have often been told 
th;it baptism is only a badge of profession and a test of moral courage. Tliat 
seems very UMsatisfaetory. No. — No. It is an instrument of special grace 
and I must have it. But why should I apply to a missionary of soimi foreign 
body or society espousing sectarian prineiple.s for this purpose? Where else, 
can I apply ? Wliy are there so many sects? What is a real Christian ? Is it 
pos.sible in this life to live up to the sermon on the Mount? Do the mi,^' 
Bionari(‘s do so ? Will my wife join me after I Iiave been baptised ? Will 
her heathen relations persecute her so long as she remains with them ? Is 

« 

civilization as T now see it, and Christianity as I see it in the Bible, one an I 
the same thing ? 

‘•One of tlie foremost of the .street miisaneos of Calcutta has its origin in 
the jute-trade. Four carts overladen with jute wore now blocking up my 
way, and iiotwithstaudiu.g the whips and vociferations of the drivers, the 
bullock.s seemed dcterinimMl to stand their ground. At this eonjuneture, an 
idea occurred to me about a sleeping place. Not far there was a shed in 
wliich palkces stood for hire, and in one of these pnllcren^ I determined to jiass 
the night by bribing the simple Bcotians who liad charge of thorn. I inaaa.g- 
ed to slip out of the entanglement of tlie carts and was proceeding for this 
purpose, thinking of nothing else but that Christianity was after all a glorious 
reality, when the western sky attracted my attention. The sun was setting. 
On cither side the clouds had ranged themselves like wtills of jasper, and a 
gate flooded with radiance seemed to stand open to rny a<Imiring gaze. T 
stood as one spell-hound. Never had I seen anything so beautiful, or rather 
never liad anything exorcised so potent a charm over mo. And something 
or some body whispered in my cars “ My father’s house ! ” 

Wo liave read with great jilcasurc the little volume cntitlod 
Three years in Europe*. The writer, who is evidently a Bengali 

® Thre^ Yhars in Europe, being extracts from lAltcrs soflt from Kiire[>t'. 
Calcutta : Stanhope Press. 1872. 
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f^ontleman, made, while in Europe, a good use not mdy of lii.s eyes 
but also of his pen, and regularly sent to his brother in Calcutta 
an account of every thing he saw in England, Scotland and the 
Continent; and those letters — most of which wc remember to have 
seen in a weckl}^ Calcutta newspaper — have now been rcproduc(xl 
and collected in the volume before us. Though there is nothing 
now in it, it is an interesting publication especially as coming from 
a Bengali gentleman travelling ill Europe. It is, wo believe, the 
first in its kind ; for though a Parsi gentleman, Mr. Dossabhai 
Framji, long ago told his countrymen in G ujarati what he saw in 
Europe, no Bengali had hitherto given any account of his foriu’gn 
traviil. And the account is a w(dl-written one. The writer s 
style is natural, easy and simple, utterly devoid of that verbosity 
aiil ])omposity which charactorizo the compositions of the 
majority of our so-called educated countrymen. It is iinjmssible 
to read a single jiage of the book without feeling that the writer 
is well up ill English and Scotch history, and extensively read in 
English literature. The book is exactly wliat one would expect 
tVom a Bengali gimtleman who has liad the benefit of thorough 
English culture. AVe want, however, a more elaborate book, con- 
veying fully the im[)ressions made on a Bengali by English 
manners and customs, — such a book, in fact, as has Ixam lately 
written by that eloquent Frenchman, M. Taine. In the meantime 
we are thankful for wdiat we have got. As a specimen of our 
author’s manner of thinking and writing, wo give the following 
extract : — 

“ Thus far about tlic highest class in England, aiul I shall tell you some- 
thing about the lowest, i. e.^ the lahnring classes. 1 have often told yen that 
the thing which probulily, more than anything else, strikes a foreigner in 
Knglaiid ia the spirit of indcpemhuice and self-reliance which pervad(‘s every 
iustitntion and every class of people in this CQii.itry. There an^ hardly any 
traces here of that baneful patriarchal system on wliich every iiislitntion in 
oiir country may be said to be based. Relative duties of ditTerent classes o1 
people arc determined here with an eye towards utility and not towanls sen- 
timental idealism, and children in this country arc m^t l)ondsmon to their 
parents nor are servants slaves. Po.ssessed of a wonderJiil amount of 
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self-respect, the servants and laboring classes of P]ngland deserve and receive a 
degree of good treatment from tiieir masters imlieard of in oriental countries* 
Your servant will serve you faithfully and well, but not will Ml atiery and 
cringing, for that does not form a part of his contract. He is dutiful and 
honest, walks with a bold step, and looks you in the face, respectfully, but 
like a free man. 

“ Their sense of independence is the parent of a host of virtues. For 
visiting with punishment every slight violation to rigid rules naturally and 
necessarily leads one to resort to excuses and falsehood for the avoidance of 
the punishment, and iinnulacity, dishonesty and cowardice are the natural 
concomitants of rigid subjection, while veracity, honesty boldness and ac- 
comparjy independence. 

“Notwithstanding these noble (pialities, the. lower ela.sses of England are 
in many respects very far from what they ought to be, and their character 
is soiled by some of the Wei's! vices of human nature. Drunkenness and 
cruelty to wives prevail to a fearful extent among them, their independence 
often borders on insolence, and their remarkable imprudence necessarily makes 
them wretched. They form the only uneducated class of peoiilo in England, 
and their want of education makes them incapable of improving their eon- 
dition. What is wanted for them is education, and elTcetive steps are being 
taken to spread .(Mlucation to all classes of jieople in Englaml.” 

The Addreiifi (o India *,iri verso, hv the Uevtl. Dr. John Wilson 
of Bombay, ought to bo ])oruse(l with aiteiitiori by tlio ediieatod 
youth of India. Dr. Wilson is no ordinary man. Ho is one of 
tlie best oriental scdiolars in India, as well acquainted with the 
liitjreda as wdth tin? Zendaresta^ in their original forms. But ho 
is not a mere oriontalistt — a class of men, many of whom inflict 
the puhlie with a perilous heap of tra.sh sprinkled liero and there 
with some learned Sanskrit and Arabic words, and pompously 
dignified with the name — “ antiquities.’' Dr. AVilson is not an 
orientalist of this stamp. H(‘ is a man of general and broad cul- 
ture. He can break a lance with ]\Iax Muller in the field of Vedic 
literature, and with Haiior m the field of Zoroastrian literature; 
but he can do more. He is familiar with the Botany and Zoology 
of India ; and he will (doqucntly expatiate for hours on the genesis 

^ Address to India, in \ierse. With Illu.stralivc Nule.s. liombay Twet 
find Book Society. 1872. 
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jind characteristics of a pebble which he has picked up on the 
shores of the Gulf of Cambay. Learned men, especially of an 
oriental type, are generally sour and austere in their manners; Dr. 
Wilson is just the reverse ; genial-hearted, affable, cheerful, he is 
the most agreeable of companions. As an author, the books he has 
written, in English and other languages, might fill a large 
shelf. But this is not all. His extensive learning, his wide culture, 
his high talents, have all been consecrated to the service of God and 
of humanity. He came out to India as a MissionarjT, wc believe, 
in the beginning of the year 1829 ; and for the last forty-three 
years he has been working in the Mission field with a constancy 
and a zeal and a fiiith and a love, above all praise. Such is the 
man who has just issued an “ affectionately inscribed by 

the author to his educated Native friends.'^ The poet — for Dr. 
Wilson has written the Address in verse, and he justifies his choice 
• on the principle — 

“ A vorsomay catch a wandering soul that flies profounder Tracts,” 

—the poet secs by anticipation the dawning of that briglit day 
when India shall be truly regenerated, and when the Sun of 
Righteousness shall shed forth “ light and healing ” on its vast 
population; and he asks the question — How shall this blessed 
change ” be brought about ? With the answer to this'^ question the 
bulk of this short poem is taken up. And what is the answer ? It 
is given first negatively and then positively. Tliat blessed change 
will be brought about 

“ Not by tlie Rishi*s songs, of olden time, 

Sung on the banks of Sindhu’s mighty flood, 

In earnest but misplaced piety; 

Jiot by the pantheistic speculations of the old sages ; not by the 
•several schools of Darsan philosophy ; not by the tenets of Bud- 
dhism, the summum honum of which is Nirvana or annihilation ; 
not by the ‘fliopc of innumerable births,” agreeably to the doctrine 
of the transmigration of souls ; not by gulping fables old and 
lictions, legends and tales romantic, as set forth by poets to amuse, 
or cunning men for selfish ends;” not by confiding in ‘‘man-formed 
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gods ” like llama and Krislina ; not by worshipping idols made of 
earth or stone, silver or gold ; not by weary pilgrimage per- 
formed to the Himalaya peaks not by austere penance by which 
life is spent “ not in doing good but sutfering ill ; not by “ the 
Bhaktibhava of Chaitanya finned in all the provinces of Ganga 
Hast, and Tiik4, his follower, of great name throughout th« 
Maharashtra in the West;” 

Not by the guesses of the fallen mind. 

Called “ intuitions ” by the new Samdj ; — 

By what, then, will this blessed consummation be brought about ? 
Here is the reply — 

But by God’s sacred and most blessed word 
Forth-breathed from on high, holy and pure, 

Harmonious, consistent, and sublime, 

"Worthy of God to give, and fit for man 
To take, as guide on path of righteousness, 

Announced by saints of old, taught by his Spirit, 

Or spoken by his loved One from heaven, 

Confirmed by miracles in sight of men. 

Witnessing for it even unto death, 

Kevealing Jesus, God’s eternal Son, 

Incarnate in our nature, by men behold 
Light of the world, the sacrificial Lamb, 

Ransomer from curse of broken law, 

And purchaser of peace to sinful men, 

Image express, in moral glory bright. 

Of God who is not seen by moral eye, 

The Manifester of God’s boundless love, 

Inviting faith, and rest, and holiness, 

Wrought and consummated through power divine.” 

We heartily commend to our educated countrymen this littio 
book, which may bo had for four annas only at the Bombay 
Tract and Book Depository. We had nearly forgotten to mention, 
hat the illustrative notes appended to the poem are very valuable* 

Occasional Reviewer. 



THE “CHIT CHAT CLUB.’^ 

NOVEMBER MEETING. 


The Viceroy on the Admission of Indians into the Civil Service* 


INTEULOCUTOUS. 

Babu Radha Krishna Banerjea. 

Pyari Cliand Basu. 

Jaya Gopdl Ghosha. 

Syania Charan Chattorjea. 

JaduNath Mitra. 

Maulavi luiddd Ali. 


lUdlia- “ I am sorry I cannot remain long at the Meeting thii 
evening, as 1 have an engagement elsewhere.” 

JPyari. “ So have I, I regret to say ; and I must go away in a 
few minutes.” 

Jaya. “ And if you both go away, how can there be any meet- 
ing ? Wc better adjourn.” 

Imddd. “ What a disappointment! I expected to have a long 
talk on the subject of our last meeting’s conversation, I 
mean the admission of the Natives of India into the 
Civil Service. I suppose all of you, gentlemen, have seen 
Lord Northbrook’s deliverance on the subject.” 

Rddha, “ 0 yes ; I have seen it, and if you are very anxious to 
speak on the subject, I can spare a few minutes. At the 
last meeting wo nearly exhausted the subject, there is 
not much more to be said upon it either way.” 

Jadu. But to what minute of the Viceroy do you allude ? Has 
His Excellency written any^Rcsolution on the admission 
of the Natives of India into the Civil Service ? I have 
seen nothing about it in the papers.” 

Itt»ddd. “ No, no, no Minute, neither Resolution. When Lord 
Northbrook was at Bombay the other day, an influential 
deputation of the Bombay Association, somewhat similar 
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to our own British Indian Association, waited upon His 
lordsliip and presented him an Address, in which amongst 
other things the Association solicited the Viceroy to 
give to the Natives of India increased facilities for entering* 
into the Civil Service.” 

Fydri, “ Although I am in great haste and must go away in a 
few minutes, I am greatly interested in what you have 
just now said. I don’t think 1 have seen His Excel- 
lency's re|)ly to the Bombay Association in full. Have 
you got with you any news})a])er giving a report of the 
V^iceroy’s reply ? I should like to hear it read.” 

Imdad. “ 1 have got with me a copy of the Times of India 
received this morning. It contains His Excellency’s 
rci)ly in full. If you wisli I will read that part of it 
which refers to the admission of Indians into the Civil 
Service.” 

Hyari, Java, Sviima and Jadu, ( bawling out ). Road ! Read ^ 
Let us hear it.” 

Imdad. “ Here it isi His Excellency says to the deputation 

“ You advert to tli{3 fact tliat no regulations have as yet been made by 
the Government of India under the provisions of the 33 Vic. cap. III. for the 
purpose of affordijig additional facilities for the employment of natives of 
India of proved merit and ability in the Civil Service of Her Majesty in 

India. I am glad to bo able to inform you that these ‘regulations are now 
under the consideration of the Government of India, and that wo hope very 
uhortly to submit them for the approval of Her ifajesty’s Government at 
home as required by tlie Act. So far as I can gather from your address, it 
appears to mo tliat you consider tliat the intentions of tlie Act of Parliament 
and of Her Majesty’s Gracious Proclamation, to which you also refer, woiiU 
be best carried out by the admission of natives of India to the Covenanted 
Civil Service by means of competitive examinations to be held in India- 
Much has been said by men wlioso opinions arc of great weight against any 
system of open competition as the only means of admission into the publi<^ 
service, but I am of opinion that the system is probably the best which could 
be devised to suit the circumstances and conditions of society ift KnglsiJid' 

It seems to me, however, without depreciatingthe value of liigb ednoatH’’’* 

that a mere test of intellectual capacity at aii early age is not suited 
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the present conditions of India to foi*ra the sole test of the fitness of natives 
for einployinent in offices of importance. Competitive examinations, there- 
fore, in niy opinion, would not adequately fulfil the intentions of the Act of 
Parliament. Of one thing, however, you may rest assured, and that is, that 
in forming our conclusions tlie Government of India will recognize to the 
fullest extent the desirability of gradually extending the employment of 
natives of India in several important branches of the public service. ” 

Jaya. “ Good Gracious ! What is this ? And did you not, 
lladha Babu, tell me at the last meeting to dismiss my 
fears on the ground that the present head of tho Govern- 
ment is a liberal-hearted statesman, and a sincere well- 
wisher of tho Natives of India ? 

Eddha. 1 do not even now doubt that Lord Northbrook is a 
sincere well-wisher of the Natives of India, though I 
confess I ha^•e been completely dumbfounded by His 
lordshi p’ s rem arks.’ ’ 

lindad. But wbat is the precise gist of His lordship’s remarks ? 

What do you infer from them ? ” 

Jaya. Wliy, the meaning is as clear as the sun in the heavens. 
His Excellency is of the opinion that though competi- 
tive examinations are a good enough test for Englishmen , 
they are not a sufficient test for the Natives of India.” 
Jadu. Or in other words. Lord Northbrook has now discovered, 
that what is sauce for the goose is not sauce for the 
gander.” 

daya. Precisely 1 Competitive examinations suit the English 
goose, but they do not suit the Indian gander.” 

Pydri. ‘‘ It is too serious and sad a subject to admit of raillery. 
I am sad— very sad.” 

Sydma. “But do you infer from His Excellency’s remarks that 
the Natives of India will not be admitted into the Civil 
Service Examinations in England ?” 
l^ydri. “ I understand that His Excellency will propose that to 
Her Majesty’s Government in England.” 

^yama. “ Then the door of the Civil Service will be shut to the 
Natives of India ! ” ‘ 
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Pyiri. Not quite. The door may be opened once, perhaps, m 
a quarter of a century, to admit a Native of India into 
the sanctum sanctomm of the Civil Service, not by any 
examination, but by the nomination of the Governor' 
General. I suppose some such thing will be proposed. ” 

Jadu. His Excellency gives no reason for thinking that com- 
j . pctitive examinations are unsuitable to Indians.” 

Why, yes. His lordship talks of “a mere test of intellec- 
tual capacity at an earhj age being not suited under 
the present conditions of India ” I suppose some wiseacre 
has put into His Excellency’s head the idea that Indians, 
like the fruits of their own tropical country, ripen soon, 
but they also wither soon. I confess, I do not understand 
what His lordship means by the imsent conditions of 
India, ” 

Jaya. And is Lord Northbrook, >vho is said to be one of the most 
advanced statesman of the day, really going to initiate a 
polic^y of retrogression 

Pyari. I am very sad, friends, unspcakbly sad. I looked u})oti 
the coming of Lord Northbrook to India as the advent of 

a second Lord William Bentinck, but 

I have not the heart to add one word more. Good night, 
friends, I must be off.” 

Jaya. ‘‘We are all going. I declare the Chit-Chat Club to be in 
mournmiT.' 

O 
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ON THE PLEASUliF^S OF SENSE^ 



IhiiKja nnattempied yet in prose or rhyme ' 


Seeing. 

Our sight i.s the most cleceitM ami th(5 least reliable of all our 
senses. Its charms mock us from a distance and vanish into thin 
air at closer approach. Like waj- worn travellers In the desert, 
we see stretched before us the tempting ex[)ansc, we strain every 
nerve, we exhaust the small stock of strength and patience yet 
left us. let loose the long stiflc l desire provoked to frenzy by 
semblance of relief. IVe run riot in idle schemes of enjoyment, and 
Wasphemously criticise the niggardliness of Heaven, that has 
('onfined such exquisite pleasures to single organs. AVe wish wo 
could allay thirst through every sense, aye, through every pore, to 
<lo any thing like justice to the abundant supply so providentially 
fl^rown in our way ; when lo ! the crystal lake proves a mirage ! 
Our aquatic carousal is postponed dm die, leaving ns in a con- 
dition ten thousand times worse than that of Tantalus himself, 
''lio had at least the poor consolation of cooling his limbs in the 
stream, whereas ours are blistered by the burning sand, pro\ e.’bialiy 

hard to bear than the rays of the sun whose heat they 
absorb. 

Pleasures to which we attach little or no value hardly cost 
^ struggle to renounce. The mathematician, bent on the 
f32 
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solution of a difticult problem in his favourite science, forgets liis 
breakfast, which is the morning and evening prayer of his less 
gifted neighbour. The poet pathetically pants for a retreat to escape 
the blandishments of society which constitute the be-all and cud- 
nil of existence with fools of fashion. The Gentile lavishes on 
'worthless sycojdiants princely fortunes, for a moic^ty of which the 
Jew is ready to offer a hecatomb of all the noble instincts of na- 
ture. The hen])ccked doiard cuts himself off from prospects of 
aJ\-ancement for the enjoyments of his fireside, and the crack- 
brained })oltroou voluntarily exiles himself from every body that 
makes life dear, to seek Imbble reputation even in the cannon's 
mouth. The faithful lov'cr safely regains his haven, heeding not 
the witcheries of the i)ainted courtezan, in which painting is con- 
centrated the happiness of the libertine’s salvation. We arc actu- 
ated by difforeiit motives in chalking out diHerent lines of' conduct 
for ourselves. Tlio whole and sole object of jmrsuit is tlio 
gratification of that single motive. Tlio moment it is gratificicl 
wo cease to be solicitous for any thing else, 8o long as it is not 
gratified .we pine away in the midst of plenty, and continuo 
discontented though revelling in all the other bounties of Heavtui. 
Had the magnifi(!ent pictures presented by sight appealed to a 
particular passion, multitudes would have esca])cd their influence. 
But patricians or plebeians, warriors or politicians, scholars or 
rustics, all, all equally yield to their fascinations. 

What mortal eye can, unmoved, behold the eternity of green, 
mosaicked by the deep purple of boinbax, while the western kSuh 
plays hide and seek with the budding mangoo on the tojmiost 
bough, showering frankincense and myrrh wherewith to anoint the 
infantine Pulse cradled on the soil ? Hero, in prominent relief 
stands the patriarchal Banian, surrounded by his numerous 
progeny, nodding time to the wild music of rooks nestling for the 
night, and to the still more honied music of welcome, halloo-ballooed 
by Slieni, Ham and Japheth, to Paterfamilias, slowly wending his 
way to that hereditary gymnasium, a sort of half-way home 
between his scenes of labor and scenes of rest, now enveloped lu 
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tliick smoke, where the village Yelverton, unmindful of political or 
professional cares, prepares the savoury vegetable meal, sup])le- 
ineiiting all luxurious adjuncts by unmistakable assiduity and 
devotion. Frantically you move thitherward, little suspecting that 
your progress is to be ere long arrested at each step by thorns and 
thistles ambushed in the velvet sheet, and Aladdin’s golden })alacc, 
gone, gone with B.'idroulbadour, and all gone, heaven knows 
where, leaving ghastly fields, rudely cut into all sorts of irregular 
figures, intersected by a horrid net-work of fetid pools and 
malarious heaths yonder, denuded of every thing capable of remind- 
ing you of the (puindom fairy laud. So lie the luouldering 
limbs of a fair female, disinterred in an advanced stage of decom- 
position, bearing not a single vestige of the dimpled smile that 
once held worlds of admir(U*s, paralyzed, putrified, robbed alike of 
s[)eeeh and motion ! 

‘‘ Vliat man is but an excrescence of his mother ” who can, 
without a permeating beatific thrill, survey the gorgeous east ot 
a fair summer dawn, when kind Heaven lavishes voluptuous tints, 
to force on the obdurate unbelieving soul of man the truth, that 
infidelity and insanity arc but one and the same thing. The 
fool hath said in his heart, there is no God.” Folly, 1 submit, 
is too mild a term for the woful obtusencss wdiich fails distinctly 
to see in this endless field of gold and crimson the Huger that writes 
in characters legible to all— Here is the temple of omnipotence. 

On earth join all ye cn'atures to extol 
Him first, Him last, Him midst, and without end.” 

The vaunted demonstrations of the exact seicncajs dwindle into 
nothing compared with a demonstration so strong, so complete. 
Other convictions may be effaced or considerably modified by 
finie, may bo permanently or temporarily ignored by interest, or 
V motives still more unworthy. But moral conviction admits ot 
cavil, no quibble. It leaves no room for vacillation or retrac- 
tion. Deus EST — undaunted proclaims the liaj)j)y proselyte, dragged 
to the gaping mouth of the dungeon, or tied to the flaming stake, 
glorying in the rare privilege of suffering for so noble a cause. 
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Imitation sun-rise, ]n-oJuced by chemical agency, invites, from 
far and near, peo})le who pinch their purses and risk their limbs 
* to have a glimpse of the phenomenon. Will the reality go for 
nothing ? Plard, hop(dessly hard, must be the heart of the wretch 
who remains unaftected by this miracle of miracles, certainly none 
the less so on account of its mysterious and punctual recurrence ! 

^^or is the olorpicnce of the period which succeeds the sun’s 
glorious career less persuasive. What it wants in brilliancy is more 
than made up by its solemnity, C(|ually calculated to rouse de- 
votional feelings, and awakeu |)roud man to a sense of his absolute 
insignificance in the inflniio scale of creation. Vain, very vain 
appears his lordly boast when he is jiixta]K)sod with the stupen- 
dous monuments of divine power wantonly scattered as it were 
throughout the universe. Compared with this awful array of 
w'orlds and systems, what is man but a worm, Ids life but a span, 
his space but a point? Lo ! in the stillness of the night Her 
Serene Excellency holds the grand Vnvhar : mounted on her 
viceregal throne, and surrounded bv mighty foreign potentates 
twinkling homage, she sits, she sits unveiled, looking very mikl- 
ness itself, the highest attribute of authority. While the austere 
sovereign of the day awes people into submission, she wins their 
hearts by suavity, establishing between the two a sort of balance 
of power, that practically illustrates the maxim suaviter in modo 
fortitcr in re. 

How infinitely superior must have been these delights did 
the eye but rej)rc.seiit the luminaries in their real magnitude ! 
When this dwarfish sun, only two feet in diameter, transports us 
with joy, Avhat might have been expected of‘ the sun with a diame- 
ter of 855,600 miles, heaving its ponderous head through the 
clouds, and blazing forth proportional light! Yea, what would 
be the state of the mind were each of tho seeming two anna pieces, 
with which the whole vault of heaven seems studded, developed into 
luminous bodies larger than our sun, thus creating a wilderness 
of gigantic scenes, and flooding a quantity of light which the 
boldest hyperbole cannot most distantly approach ! Imagination 
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itself gets giddy at the idea ; the soul reels like a frail bark in lieavy 
seas, — its rudder and coin[)ass lost. Can any thing ])0>sibly be 
tlionght of greater, can any thing more beautiliil bo eoneeivod, 
than a whole Pacific of burnished gold encircling, as if in amo- 
rous dalliance, the waist of a life-size {Hatnrn, while the satellites, 
ill couples four, dance eternal (piadrille around ? Contemplation 
of objects like these could have gradually enlarged the mitid, 
weaned it from the gcw'gaws and trumperies of tins transitory 
existence, and finally prepared it for the contemplation of Him 
than whom nothing can be more great, than whom nothing can be 
more strange, than whom nothing can bo more beautiful. 

The same with works of art- Yes ; it is tliat very pair of eyes 
once so familiar! Those v'cry jet black balls fioating in wide 
expanse of snow, half shaded by long lashed lids and over-arched 
by two curves like the perilous bow of the god of love. 

Oh, where is the heart so wise, 

Could unl.>cwilder d meet those matchless eyes. 

Quick, restless, strange, but cx([uisito withal 
Like those of angels?” 

The very sly look that, go where you will, north, south, east or 
west, still pursues you, and flashes eloquciiee unknown to language 
written or spoken. lips blush deeper sweets” and tremble — 

you wdll swear by every thing sacred on earth or in heaven that, 
they do — though her wonted silver voice is inaudihle. It is 
she — it is the long-lost Fanny! You grow mysteriously unconscious 
of time^ place and circumstance ; you smitcli the framed to over- 
whelm the dear one with caresses. Py Jove ! you exclaim. 
Instauter you rub your eyes, you dean your glass. Ho, nothing is 
fhe matter with either. It is not, it (jaiiuot be. Surely you 
have taken the wrong frame down ! \Yildly you turn your ey'cs 
h) the spot, and that spot only is vacant I Wlicjico the metamor- 
phosis ? A mere daub ! The daub of daubs ! AForse, much 
^vorse than what the maiden attempt of GtAnna could perform ! 
sheer vexation of spirit you replace the picture, and, lo ! Fanny 
restored to life again ! The resuscitation is as complete as was 
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tli(3 dissolution. The magic light and shade lias done it all. It 
is a wrec'k no longer but a gaily equipped ship of the line. 

“ O’er the glad waves, like a child in the sun, 

S.ee the tall vessel goes gallantly on ; 

Full on the breeze she iinbosoins her sail, 

And her pennon streams onward like hope in the gale.” 

Our eye-sight not only withholds imi(di of the pleasures 
derivable from works of nature and ait, but mulcts us of much 
even in those it does bestow. The consciousness that what ive 
enjo}' is not real, serves in a great measure to mar the effect they 
might have otherwise produced. There is in man an innate 
aversion of det^eit. 

“ Vice is a monster of so frightful mien 
As to be hated, needs but to be seen.” 

This is most emphatically true of treachery. The brigand wlio 
levels his cold steel and leaves you between the two fearful al-^ 
ternatives — delivery and death, si^ems, on the whole, to be a more 
honorable sort of fellow than the base sneak who dares not offer 
violence lace to fa(;e but seeks to accomplish his diabolical object 
from behind. “ Walls have ears” is his cowardly crci^d. 
Secrecy is his strength ; secrecy is his manmuvre. Like an 
adept in the black art, ho buries himself • in obscurity, that lie 
may the better effect his incendiary purpose. His purest motiv(f,s 
are shrouded in mystification, his best acts are at best but 
suspicious. Cliarity pleads hard in favor of weak humanity be- 
trayed into indiscretion by frailty inherent in its nature. Tiio 
parson’s young daughter, eloping with the family groom, not only 
topsyturvy s her own status in society, but places her parent in tbo 
most unenviable jiosition couccivable, if she docs not permanently 
impair the venerable clergyman’s usefulness in the parish. Vet 
the most strict of judges will discover some palliation for the guik 
in the personal attractions of the low caste Lothario at the bar. 
But mdiQOQnirmlice prepense is so conspicuously obtrusive thid 
charity is awed away from the field, and common sense refuses to 
accept the brief. What haa Olivia Brown (spinster) done to deserve 
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(Tipsy treatment at the hands of every woman that is to be married, 
and tliat was married in the year of grace 17 7J3 or thereabouts? 
4Vhy should she be the ‘‘for example”of every tale of ludicrous love, 

:)r the peg to hang a doleful moral on ? She is in society ; she ha 1, 
'once on a time,” under her pillow a full-sized bundle of metrical 
?.orrcspoudence, since transferred to more (congenial (piarters and for 
more useful {)urpose; she was the standing toast on (JhristmasHivo 
lor upwards of a quarter of a centiny ; and, sootli to say, wns, 
on many a gala occasion, solemnly declared as belonging to 
a higlicr order of beings, by perjured youths who, in the same 
breath, cannonized scores of other girls all around. Poor thing ! 
In her ease, the tables are turned — without spiritual agency. 
Instead ol* being the wooed ol’all wooers, she hcrsclt has to go a-mar- 
beting, and to commcnc(i regular churchgoer before slie is due ! 
^lio does but compliiiient your taste by bridging over sundry 
j'urrows on her face with paste; she consults only your ease and 
comrort by consulting her dentist. And yet you not only discount 
the supernumeraries, but clap on *a heavy brokerage on licr 
average comeliness, wliich might liave retained the bazar quotation 
but for the unibrtunate attempt to secure a higher one. 

Tlie subordinate pleasures of Hope, Memory or Imagination, 
arc also })rejudicially affected by the deception in question. Derived 
as they unquestionably are from the semsos, whatever taints these 
necessarily taints the others. The mind would have been sufficient- 
ly dcdiglitod with the contemplation of objects oven less greater 
less beautiful tlian those the images of Avliicli fill it at present, 
hut for tlie knowledge that they are not what they a})poar to be. 
Had not ex[)erionce or science revealed to ns the truth, a prospect 
reiideroa comparatively coarse by closer inspection, or a heavenly 
huninary in its reduced dimensious, would liave been ageeablo 
enough. Because our eye-sight precludes us from enjoying the 
highest degree of pleasure derivable from either, we feel dissatis- 
hed and disappointed. The human mind is the most way-ward 
^^*'^hiu that ever tried the patience of a mother. Contented it 
^eiitinuos its depredations on the pages of the Horn-book till it 
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spies a more tempting volume, and then nothii’g short of as fell 
ail attack on the fresh morocco will satisfy the little Geuscric. Logic 
and Rhetoric go for nothing. The child frets, and hoons and imm 
to the end of thechaj)ter, and would much rather forego the luxury 
of V’andalism altogether, than coniine any longer its operations 
within the former limited sphere. 

THE :ne\v year. 

Smiles for the year that hath come in, 

And tears for all the bygone years, 

Too senseless he who holds it sin 
To greet the new with smiles and tears. 

0 Past, wo strow upon thy grave 
The tribute, stem-dropt golden flowers ; 

0 Future, may we be as brave 
As thou, who bravest us in sad hours. 

Hard is The bivouac of life,’ 

May we to keep it be as strong ; 

Glorious the issues of the strife. 

Though fought with weary soul, and long. 

Cheer up, hiiiit soul, press onw^ards still, 

Press through the woods to your own goal ; 

See amber streaks are ou the hill, 

Press yonder and take heart, my soul. 

There, w^hen that Pisgah-hoight is reached, 

Nor foes, nor darksome shades intrude. 

In pure white light our garments bleached. 

We worship the Eternal Good. 


H. C. D. 
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Tt is not our intention in this article to describe the condition 
of the people of Bengal. Such a description is not needed. We 
would rnthcr trace the causes and circumstances which have in- 
fluenced and formed the character of the people. Believing as we 
do iliat a nation’s cliaracha* is entirely moulded by physi(?al and 
historical causes, we shall attempt to draw a brief outline of 
such causes as they exist in Bengal. And wo shall then consider 
how such causes are likely to influence the Future of Bengal. 

The manner in which the soil and climate of this country 
influence the cliaracter of the people, must be aj^parent even to 
the most superficial observer. All those physical causes which 
cnieoble and enervate, and make man incapable of having 
mastery over Nature, arc found to exist and work in this country 
Ho an alarnuiig extent. The damj) heat of Bengal, unlike the 
dry heat of western India, dispos{‘s the ])eoj)le to Ixj iuacti\c and 
averse (o labor; wliile the alluvial soil of the land, moistened and 
softened by periodical rains and inundations, produces an exu- 
berance of crops almost without the toil of man, and denies him 
that salutary p]iy.si(*al exercise which is almost n('cessitafed in 
nioro liilly countries. Rice too, wliicdi is the chief produce of 
die hmd, affords nourishment rutlier than strength, and in this 
respect has luam held to be worse than almost any other food, except 
jiotatocs and bananas. All these causes liave acted with combined 
fcrco dm yp die Bengali, and have •made him the 

^voak and inactive creature that ho is. 

But this is not all. While such influences have made man 
singularly powerless. Nature and Natural forces, in this country, 
jjroveininently strong ; and the task of getting the mastery 
Nature, and of bringing under human control her endless 
las ever appear<*d ahojielcss one, to the peojde of Bengal, 
overwhelming floods .and a burning sun, the animal 
iind vegetable life in India, has jittainod a ])owcr nowliere exceed- 
tbo face of the globe. Mighty forests and trackless woods, 
i'3d 


I I’csources, ] 
^"nrsed by 
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extending over hundreds of miles, swamps and malarious lakes 
teeming with rank vegetable and animal life, tigers of the strong- 
est and fiercest description, serpents of the deadliest poison, poi- 
sonous reptiles and insects that defy the pains of the naturalist, — 
these are the primeval dwellers of the soil, and in the pride 
of their iindiininishcd strength still present to the weak race, that 
inhabit the land, a formidable front. The furious hurricanes too, 
devastating villages and entire districts, and the majestic Ganges 
ever busy in washing away and again re-forming luindrcds and 
thousands of acres, and not nn/Voquontly sweeping away CTitirc 
villages in her imperious pride, are foes not easy to bo conquered by 
man.’'^ In many j)laccs, entire districts are annually inundated 
by rivers for several months, and the p(K)plo have to live on 
mckhansy ])iitting up with the greatest conceivable inconvenience. 
In countries where Nature is less viohmt, man learns slowly to 
bring under his control her endless resources,- but the case is quite, 
otherwise In such a country ns this. The terrific convulsions of 
Nature, her sudden and awful freaks, only impress upon man bis 
weakness and utter lielplessness, debar him from ever hoping to 
get the mastery over Nature, and make him timorous, devoid 
of self-reliance, and supor.stitious in the extremc.f Utter help- 
lessness on occasions of sadden danger lead to superstition, and 
excite and developo the imagination to an abnormal extent ; 
and tho terrific violence and war of (dements in India, the sudden 
washing away of our villages and the blowing away of our lioines 
the deadly stinj of the unseen serpent, and tho Altai spring ot 

* The vast amount of mischief done by the Ganges is known only to 
those who have had long experienco in the villages. Entire villages on tbe 
banks of the Padma arc often washed away in the course of one year, and 
the villagers save themselves only by leaving their homes in time. Even 
the Bhagirathi washes away from, or adds to, either of its batiks thousatidf) 
of acres year after year. 

f Mr. Buckle attributes the superstition of the Spaniards and tbe 
Portuguese to the frequent and terrific earthquakes that take place in then 
country. Bead his brilliant chapter on this subject. 
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tlic unexpected tiger, the whistling of the gale, and the creaking 
of trackless woods with their nameless inhabitants, — nay, the very 
aspect of the huge darksome trees that overshade and almost 
overawe our villages ; — these, combined with our extreme weak- 
ness proceeding from physical causes, have filled our skies, or rather 
our imagination, with three hundred and thirty millions of gods 
and goddesses, and fairies, fays and elfins, whom we have not yet 
forgotten to fear and to worship.* 

W e do not maintain that Nature has always been iinkind to us. 
On the contrary it was through her kindness that we prospered so 
well during the younger days of our civilization. Every institution 
in our coimtry seems to be based on the patriarchal system of ‘^good 
old limes,’’ and wo hope we shall not be accused with drawing 
loo imudi on the imagination if we venture to assert, that the oper- 
ations of Nature too in this country, since the beginning of our 
national life, have been in a patriarchal style. The peculiarities 
Vliioh mai'ked the conduct of the paterfamilias of the patriarchal 
times towards his children were, firstly, the extreme care with which 
he tried to bring them up, — being himself responsible to govern- 
ment for their conduct ; and, secondly, the extreme jealousy with 
n-liich he guarded his own power over them, and prevented them 
from ever becoming independent. f We shall see how, in both 
these respects, the operations of Nature in this country resemble 
the conduct of the typical paterfamilias. During tlio earlier days 
of our national life, Nature afforded ns every facility for the ad- 
vancement of our civilization. Tho fertile soil of this country 
supplied us with plenty of food, and thereby increased and thicken- 
ed population and facilitated division of labor which is tho 
first requisite for civilization. She gave us a net-work of 
navigable rivers which, by making communication easy, shortened 
distance, and further facilitated division of labor among people of 
distant villages. She supplied us, without any effort of our own, 
^^ith an inexhaustible store of fruits and fish,, as well as of vogetahle 

^ Bead Hume’s PhUosqyhical Essay on Natural Rdiijm. 
j- Maine’s Ancient Law. 
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and animal substance for our use. It was through these acts of 
kinduess,— it was on account of these facilities, that wo were 
enabled to secure for ourselves so early a civilization. We spi-inkled 
our beautiful country with towns and buildings, whoso ruins 
among the trackless woods of the Sunderbunds, or by the shores of 
the Ganges, still strike tlie traveller with wonder after the lapse of 
hundreds of years. A V"(‘ filled our rivers with boats oftrafhc, wc 
cultivated with success tlie arts of peace, wo cultivat(‘d literature, 
law aud metaphysics in our schools of Benares, Tirlioot and other, 
places, witli wonderful success ; aud wc sjUTad over our couiitrj 
practical rules of life and of division of labor, and cstablislied 
customs which have not ceased to work to tlui pres(mt day. But 
tlie kindness of oniifrrfamiUa.% Nature, ended licro. liike 
children brought up witli extreme indulgence, we have never Iciinit 
to go beyond her apron strings. As inaterfatnilidfi^ she is exceed- 
ingly jealous of her power, and has never allowed us to gi^t tlic 
mastery over her. AVc have not learnt to bo self-reliant, nor tif 
apply the resources of Nature to our service to any extent worth 
speaking of. On the contrary,Natiire still exercises over us ah, sol iite 
patriarchal authority, and we are still coiiteut to view with Ibai’ 
and trembling, but without ever thinking of resistance, her siiddi ii 
and awful freaks of ragf*, and the abuse of her absolute power 
over us. 

Far different lias been the case with the colder countries ol 
western Europe. Nature (to continue the figure) was to tlieni 
a co/rf-liearted step-mother, and gave them no facilities for early 
civilization, — neither fertile soil nor navigable rivers. The people 
in western Europe, therefore, thus neglected, failed to secure an 
early civilization. It was later on that they learnt to civiliJ'-<^ 
themselves dc.spito the negligence of Dame Nature, and in tJiat 
effort to educate themselves they learnt the noble lesson of scH- | 
reliance and sustained endeavour, which we have never learnt. 
These qualities they now employ in a most profitable way, 
extorting from Nature ( to whom they owe no gratitude) ever} 
penny of her vast resources. And in the increasing triuinpt*® , 
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of mail over Nature, consists tlic superiority of the civilization of 
Europe as compared with the civilization of Asia. 

We now turn to the historical causes which have influenced 
the character of the people. The history of Bengal presents us 
with a univ('rsal and cheerless hlank so far as tlie pt^oplc are con- 
cerned. A long and undiversified sul)jcclion for gloomy centuries 
togfdher, — a suhjhxdioii wdiicli we never attempted to get freed from, 
lias oomhined with the influences ol* Nature to make us more 
enorvatiMl and dejx'ndant. Nature and man combined to imju'css on 
our mind tlie idea of our iittin* licljdessmss, and tlie impo.ssibility of 
our achieving any thing great by our own endeavour ; ami we learnt 
the lesson so thor(juglily well that at Inst action on any emergent 
occasion became almost an impossibility with us. Oiir feelings 
might he wrought up to the liighest pitcli without leading us to 
action, and we could see our homes hurnt and our [iroperty plun- 
dered, witli anguish in onr lieari, lint without even combining for 
resistance ; — indeed, the incursions of the ]\Ialirattas even, like the 
spread of nndarious fevers in Bengal, })rol)uhly only excited our 
fears and our imagination, and added to our liousehold gods and 
goddesses. For centuries past, therefore, action, on any emergent 
occasion, has been with us an impossibility, and resistance oven to 
the grossest acts of oppression out of the cjuestion, Tliis utter inac- 
tion lias resulted in (oppression being the rule rallier* than the 
exception with every recipimit ofjiowerin Bengal, he he Subadar 
or Zemindar, (lomasta or Foliiamuin. Utter ivant of resistauco 
renders power in Bengal liable to abuse to an alarming extent. 

Then, again, during the long centuries of Mahoincdan rule, 
and probably also during tlu^ Hindu rule which preceded it, 
security of property was veny iinjierfectly maintained in Bengal. 

a natural consequence, fori'siglit and jn’ovideiice for the future 
a:nongdliepcople was retarded, and accumulation, except in the hands 
tlu) rulers, hccaiue an impossibility. Fur, unless there is at least a 
folorablo certainty of enjoying to-morrow what we keep in store 
to-day, providence for the future is iiseh'ss, a?i(l is soon dispensed 

And during (»erlain periods in the history uf Bengal, specially 
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in the hist days of Mahomcdan rule, insecurity of proi)erty reached 
its maximum, and indeed almost reached that stage eloquently 
described by Bentham,* when industry is deadened and the people 
remain in a torpor of despair. No wonder, tSercfore, that 
the peasantry of Bengal have always been remarkable for their 
improvidence. 

We shall not lierc stop to trace how weakness and oppressive 
subjection sinotlicr the noblest feelings of human nature, and 
generate some of the weakest vices and arts which arc the re- 
sources of the weak. Nor would our space allow us to trace how 
many of the remarkable customs in our country have been slowly 
developed through the innuences of natural and historical causes, 
nor to shew how history itself is the result of natural and physi- 
cal causes influencing ditlereut nations and different bodies of 
peojde in different ways, Tlie deeper we go into tliese investiga- 
tions the more iilainly can we eliminate the phenomena called 
accidents from the liistory of nations, and the bettor (;an ^Y0 
trace all the genenil features of history to fixed and nnchaiigiag 
laws. The laws are fixed and immutable, and the oidy differentiating 
causes are the different natural intliicnces which produce different 
effects among nations. But, as wc said, wc have not time to go 
into all this. We have said oiiongh to slicw how completely tlie 
character of the people of Bengal has liceii moulded hy physical 
and historical causes. It remains for ns to consider how these 
same causes may be expected to operate in future. It may bo 
very pertinently asked why those causes should not operate 
precisely in the same way in which tlicy have acted so long ? 
What new disturbing clement has entered into the scene of action? 
We answer, that disturbing clement is the English civilization 
with which we have suddenly come in contact ; — and we have tp 
consider how this new clement, combined with the causes above 
stated, will act on the character of the people. And we have only 
one thing to premise before we enter into tliesc considerations. 


^ Bcnilumfs Tlmmj uf Lftjidalion. 
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We do not here pretend to anticipate the future history of 
Bengal, — that is a problem no doubt of vital importance, — but at 
the samo timo wo believe of impractical solution. We shall 
therefore leave that alone, and shall only consider what change 
the character of the people may be expected to undergo under the 
British rule in Bengal. 

The historical causes specified above, which have acted 
dtjtrirnen tally on the character of the people, are being removed 
one by one under the beneficent rule of England. Admitting in 
its full force the g moral argument, tliat subjection in any shape 
is demoralizing, wo still believe we are staling a simple truth when 
wc say, that the sort of morale that wc had could hardly sink lower, 
and is fast improving under the mitigated form of subjection we 
arc now under. The fVccaloni of action and even of thought, accord- 
ed to us by our ruli'rs,is such as is calculated to revive in us the 
, energy wc had entiredy lost, and the precepts and example of our 
rulers are even now instilling into our hearts some degree of 
rssuranco and self-ndiance. Not the least important service done 
by British rule in India is the protection afforded to labor and 
its fruits. The insecure times under the Mahomed an rulers were, 
as wc said before, altogether jiaralyzing to the active energies of 
the producera,and snapjied the stringsof the industry of the nation, 
tor “ industry and frugality cannot exist where there is not a 
preponderant probability that those who labor and spare will bo 
permitted to enjoy. And the nearer this jirobability approaches to 
certainty, the more do industry and frugality become pervading 
qualities in a people.”* This security is now aftbrded by the 
British government, and trade and accumulation, and the habit 
of making present sacrifices for future gain, are ever on the in- 
crease. The education, too, that wo arc receiving, is every day 
fnu diarizing us with the high standard of English morality, and is 
^^radually creating among ns a strong enlightenod public opinion, 
"hich is the best safeguard for the general morality of the people. 


^ WilW PrincipUs of Political Economy. Book IV. Cliai* 1. 
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Wo shall not here hesitate to record onr painful conviction that 
the benefits of’ the English rule ari^ all but lost on the uneducated 
peasantry of Bengal, — in other words on nine hundred and ninety 
nine out of every thousand of the people of Bengjil. Ev^en the 
security of ])roperty, which is meant to bo extended to tlie meanest 
of British subjects, is constantly intcrien'd with in tlie case of 
those poor jioopb', sometimes by tlie Zemindar s underlings, and 
sometimes by tln^ underlings of the (Tovernment. Aceumiilalioii 
among them is still as impossible as it ever was. Onr cnligbteiK'd 
Government, with all its good intentions,bas failed to improve their 
mor(di\ to rouse into new lih^ their torpid eiiei-gi(iSj oi- to aifortl 
to their tainting heart any comfort or assurance. And the fiiiiirc 
of Bengal must be gloomy, indit'd, so long astln'y who really eoii- 
stitiite the nation remain in this backward state. We export 
miicli, very mucb, from tlie iid/u’est onr ( lovijrnmeat has lately 
manifested for tli(?se lieljdc^s millions. 

Ts tlio English rule teaching ns to obtain tlie mastery ovc'r 
Nature ? To this ijiicstion we can give in n']dy a faint ailiniiativo. 
For, it eannot. Ijo <lcnied tiiat the triunijdis of civilization and art 
over Nature, with wliieh w(‘ an? every day being familiarized, an^ 
conveying a slow but .saluiury lesson into our minds. Tlu'y arc 
tacitly imparting confidcnci; and assnraiici* to onr liearts, and aro 
divesting ns of that ovorwbclniing awe for tlie forces of nature 
wliieli held us spell-bound for centuries togc'llier. At the sanio 
time it must be eonfessod, that tlun’c are fdill many other physical 
influences which we arc3 not learning to coiKpior, and wbieh may 
therefore be expected to exert their bamdhl infhionce for ages to 
come. No moans have yet liecn discovered to counteract the 
iiifinenec of damp licat on tlie human constitution. Bice is still 
onr chief diet, nor does it seem likely that wo as a nation will (jmt 
be able to afford to take to meat as our ordinary food. TIr' 
country is too poor to construct houses for every villager that 
will bravo the cyclones ; and cmhankmeiits, or the construction of 
inclined hanks, to repress the turbulence of our rivers cannot bo 
coutem])laifced with our present resources. Nature in this country 
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tlierefori^ bids fair to continue in tlie enjoyment of her mastery 
over man till the end of time. There can bo little doubt of the fact 
tliat, as a nation, we are improving in many respects under the 
British rule *, but there can be still less doubt of the fact, that the 
points in which we arc so improving sink almost into insignificance 
when coni[)arod with those in which wo may fairly expect to re- 
main just as we arc for centuries and ages to come. The atten- 
tive stud(*nt of History, who knows what an arduous and tedious 
work it is for a nation to improve its character, will probably derive 
from the few benefits we are receiving under the British rule 
much consolation. 

There is however one ray of hope amid this universal gloom. 
T1 i(T 0 is one thing of wfiicli wo may bo deservedly proud, — we 
mean that intellectual activity which has iKiver deserted us in 
subjection or in sorrow. Whoever has closely examined tin? 
• literary history of Bengal even in the most unfavorable times, r/c', 
under the rule of the Mahomedans, has marked the activity of 
thought and the strength of the intellect as it was displayed just 
belbro, and for sometime after, Chaitanya lived and worked, has 
minutely reviewed the labors of the groat llaghuuatli and his acute 
followers of the Nadiya School, need not despond. We may not 
make startling discoveries in the sciences and arts, — fi>r that re- 
quires the boldness and the energies of a free nation which we do 
not possess. Bub the heritage of an acut(^ intellect and active 
thought wliich we hav'o reciuved from oiir forefathers will live, 
will be lianded down to our posterity the more refined for having 
received Englisli culture, and will impart solace and comfort to 
our children long after we liavc ceased to live, 

Arcydae. 


[ To prevent misunderstanding wo may remark, that we do not 
agree with the writer of the above thoughtful paper in all the opi- 
nions he has expressed. Having no sympathy with the crass 
j Materialism of Buckle and his Philosophy of Despair, and regard- 
r34 
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mg the Christian solution of the problem of life, as well national 
as individual, to be the true one, we cannot think that the case of 
Bengal is so hopeless as our esteemed contributor makes it out to 
be. Besides natural and histoincal causes, we believe in some- 
thing higher, nobler and diviner. There arc, at this moment, 
influences at work upon God’s earth, by means of which a 
nation may be born in a day. ’* Ed. B. M. ] 


SONNET. 

Burra Bazar. 

Through crowded alloys which o’erhead display 
A tortuous scam of pure unclouded sky, 

Past grou[)s of glorious moscpics and pagods high, 
And bubbling basins crowned with garlands gay, 

Oft, ere the school-boll rang, this dim archway 

I sought in youth, ( how swift Time courses by ! ) 
For top, or ball, or beads of gaudy dye, 

Or haply, dreams of times long past away : 

In sooth, a fitter spot to realize 

The days when Bagdad hold Al Raschid dear, 

Is not on earth ; for bales of goodly size, 

Embroidered scarfs, and jewelled dirks lie here. 
And in the stalls arrayed in turbans green, 
White-bearded men with amber pipes are seen. 

D. 
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The Saturday Review^ of a recent date, while noticing Ouida s 
last work — A Dog of Flanders j ami other Stories ^ — makes sonic 
very cutting remarks which, however, are evidently meant to apply 
to her, less as an original thinker, than as a scholar of the great 
master of the school, Balzac.” The Revkwer says— 
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She [Oiiida] delights in affecting that kind of cynicism 
with which the reader of French novels is painfully familiar. Sho 
may be described as, in some respects, a scholar of the great 
master of the school, Balzac. Amongst the other peculiarities of 
that inimitable wTitcr, one of the most conspicuous was his inver- 
sion of the ordinary novelists code. Ercfy English writer of reputa- 
tion has found it necessary to conciliate the good opinion of his 
readers hy e.iddlniiny the ultimate triumph of virtue, A large 
family^ good income^ obedience^ and troops of friends^ almost 
invariably await the hero and heroine at the end of the volume, Balzac 
ingeniously inverted, this system. Good fortune^ in his pages, usually 
rewards suceessfd villainy^ and \vc are incited to admire virtue only 
us eMbited in the sufferings of a martyr, * ^ * Ouida is 

endeavouring to naturalise among us this agreeable view of human 
life. The truth is a very simple one, and easily learnt. The 
worst of it is that^ in a very short timCj this inverted view of human 
nature^ becomes as monotonous as the old one ; and as, on the 
whole, w^e hold that it is much less true — for were it true, the world 
would be ruled by the devil — we also consider it to be artistically 
inferior,^'* The italics are ours. 

That so talented a writer as our contemporary of the Review 
nn([iu*stionably is,— one who has, to all appearance, studied, in the 
light of a healthy philosophy, men and manners in their various 
and ever-varying forms and phases, and from different stand- 
points, — who, if any thing, is in most matters, thoroughly unpreju- 
diced, and entirely free from the trammels of canons and dogmas, 
which have hitherto commanded respect, simply btjcause they have 
Rot been confronted by a more enlightened criticism — wdio, if he 
18} on the one hand, ever ready to > isit, with earnest remonstrance 
and strong condemnation, fashions and practices, not the less 
oftensive because they are pleasant to the sight, glistening, as they 
do in the glare of the highly finished arts of civilization, is equally 
indignant, on the other, when arrogant piety, with uplifted brow, 
nr false sentimentalism, with honied words and nice compromises, 
8tauds in the way of either innocent aniuseinent, or the exposure 
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of hypocrisy and repression of crini3 — and who, it must be addet^ 
never indulges in mere tall writin^^ excej)t when he is driven 
to the perpetration of tliat venial offence by the exigencies of 
party politics, or slioer peimriousnoss of matter that such a 
writer should commit himself to tlie expression of an opinion which 
is false, because it is not founded on fact, and ungenerous, because, 
despite the altered state of things, and the surrounding circums- 
tances, it would still confine tlie novelist to the bed of Procrustes, 
lest the government (»f the world passes off from the hands of Clod 
into those of tlie d— 1, — has so shaken our preconceived notions, 
that we may be pardoned for venturing to dispassionat(‘ly enqiiiro 
how fiir are the priiiciidcs of’ the French writers rcndly ropro- 
hcnsible— for invoking the ]>ity of the Tleviewor on those whoso 
aesthetic perceptions liavc been so hopelessly blurred by differences 
of nationalities, with their concommitani evils, that they cannot see 
the thing of beauty, whenever asked to do so, in the coat of purely , 
English cut— or, fail ingin that, for attcm])ting to divert, if possible, 
the thuudercr’s holtfrmu tlie direction of unproven (hdimjiioiicy. 

The diatribe against the FroTieli school has, it would sc<^m, been 
provoked by no mere dereliction of duty on tlie part of its professors. 
These ])rofessors have, according to the Rerienr)', boon guilty of a 
o-rave offence ; they ha\ () called in question the wisdom oftheir pre- 
decessors— they have hurled defiance at the teeth of “every English 
writer of reputation,” — they have actually dared to invert the 
“ ordinary novelist’s code,” and to frame a sejiarato one for their 
misguided followers, Ouida and others. Now, what can this pre- 
cious ordinarj/ code of the novelist he, which, if one unconsciously 
offends against, he is at once to he blat-k-halled out of the com- 
munity of literary men, and gibbeted for the amusement of tlie 
reading public? And here our contemporary, instead of keeping: 
ns in doubt, charitably steps forward to enlighten us. One broad 
principle underlies this code — we ought “ to conciliate the geod 
opinion” [if such conciliation, it is to be presumed, brought m a 
good return in Her Majesty’s coin,— not otherwise] of the reader 
“ by exhibiting the ultimate triumph of virtue^ But how is this to 
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be done ? Nothing can be easier : Give the hero and heroine, 
at the end of the voliuno, “a large family^ a good income^ obedience^ 
and troops of friends ^ — and th<ire yon have tlie xdtimate triumph 
of virtue, with tlio ordinary code of the novelist into the bargain, 
W e are ready to admit that the generality of mankind, — and 
for the matter of that we may as well include the portion excepted, 
wlio do not seem to be above manifesting indications of a sort of 
seiiii-couscioiisnoss of their sterling worth, — attach the highest im- 
portance to the good things of life enumerated above. Indeed, 
seeing how very useful they are, not understanding the word exact- 
ly in its utilitarian sense, it would have been a wonder if men had 
formed a lower estimate of them. But it may fairly be doubted 
whether love and friendshi]), such as wo find them in our overy- 
diiV life, — mere li])-atrairs, and frequently not even as much ; 
wlietlier ^^hooovf with its “ troops of friends” ( of course, when a 
/‘ good income ” is either in esse, or in posse, ) and other kindred 
blessings, can be said to have, wdth virtue, any necessary connex- 
ion? As cause and effect — such a relation, the experience of the 
world tells ns, docs not exist. We must confess it appears some- 
thing new to us that the motive power to virtue should be a ^‘large 
family,” and that an unswaTving adherence to the ])ath of rectitude 
should be rewarded ‘‘with obedience” And obedience on whoso 
part ? Assuredly not on his part wdio practises virtue ; lor that, to 
our thinking, w^ould be a strange return. After a long and consistent 
course of self-abnegation, involved in the itlea of a virtuous life, to 
be summoned, ostensibly to receive the fitting re\vard, but, in 
reality, to be ordered to go through a similar career again, would 
painfully remind one of the never-ending motion of Ixioif s wheel, 
aud, until virtue and vice were defined anew, offer little inducement 
to others to quit the walks “strewed with pleasance.” On the part 
of our children then? — and the writer alludes to the “mother s heart 
[being] broken by the irreclaimable brutalities of her reprobate 
son.” That too would scarcely hold water. The reader must remem- 
ber that wo are discussing the question of the ultimate triumph of 
Wue, We are prepared to concede that, if the father led an exein^ 
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plary life, his children, mi^ht, in iiino cases out of ten, walk in his 
footsteps, thougli statistics, if kept, might, we fear, toll a difterent talo. 
But that is not exactly tlie question. Obedience consists eitlicr in 
a sense of duty, and in a readiness to act in conformity with the 
dictates thereof, — or in simulating a willingness to obey, a?ul 
liarbouring along with it a s})irit of rebellion. In other words, 
obedience may be cither real and voluntary, or assumed, Ibreed, and 
conditional ; — it may be founded in love, in religion, in a conscious- 
ness of a moral obligation, as in gratitude, for instance — or in 
expediency. In cither view of tlic case, we fail to }>crccivo how 
virtue, in one man, or woman, can be followed, as a logical sequenco, 
by obedience, such as we have defined it, in another, and that too 
by way of reward to the former, except by that sort of logic, 
embodied in a well-known saying amongst ourselves, wliicli iiuiy 
thus be freely rendered into doggerel rhyme : — 

From hence I aim’d, and let the arrow fly, 

It struck the plantain tree that stood so nigh, 

The j)urplo li([uid runs adown my tliigh, 

• Oh Bdp^ my eye is gone, — Oh Bfi]) my eye I 
As regards the virtuous man being blessed with a large family, all 
that we can say is, that it is ajuty that writers, who have hitherto 
puzzled their heads to find out a satisfactory solution of one of the 
most important problems affecting the jn’osj>erity of a nation — how 
to check or deal with superfluous population, that its demand for 
food might be on a par with the }»roductivecai)acity of thecountrv? 
did not know that the said solution lay in a nut-shclh If a largo 
family be a blessing, and if virtuous men arc to be rewarded with il, 
it follows that men who are not virtuous have no right to that bless- 
ing; and a fortiori those who arc positively vicious can, under no 
pretext, set up a claim to it. Promote, therefore, vice, and thus 
minimize population, reducing .each family to only two venerable 
units, who may go on cooing and billing to the end of the chapter, 
without ever getting a blessed soul in the shape of a chiW 
to enliven domestic life with its innocent prattle, or angelic smile- 
The Reviewer y as might no doubt be expected from one who krions 
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how to wield language and argument to bis purpose, tries to shirk 
responsibility, and shelve it off on the shoulders of* the novelist. “A 
large family, a good income, ’’and the other blessings of lifo,“nM’n/^,” 
ho says, “ the hero and heroine at the end of the volume f evidently 
meaning thereby that the agglomeration of the unlikeliest of events 
—the unexpected koic-tow of the most stubborn of things, time .and 
place — the stale artifice, the hocus pocus^ which ‘‘every English 
writer of reputation” ought by this time to have set his or her face 
against, by means of which all good things arc concentred in a 
happy catastrophe, is the work of tlic novelitit^ — he, tlie Reviewer^ 
being no party to such poetical justice. But the abuse he heaps on 
poor Ouida, and on her master, Balzac, of the inverted code, clearly 
shows that, say what he will, liis sympathies lie with the novt‘lists 
who, by their masterly manoeuvre, have hitherto supported the 
credit of the ordinary code. 

' If what wo have said above be correct, it would follow tliat 
the Saturday Review has signally failed in making out a fair case 
in behalf of largo families, good income, &c. as //no/ rewards^ and as 
illustrative of the ultimate triumph of virtue. These things — 
we do not say they are of the earth earthy, for we do not affect 
greater sanctimoniousness than our neighbours — would, as rewards, 
bo, in our humble opinion, a scandal, and a disgrace to the very 
name of virtue. Wealth, rank, title, troops of cringing friends to 
admire the luxuries on your table, and then to laugli at your follies 
behind your back, regiments of servants in rich liveries ready to 
‘‘Crook the pregnant hinges of the knee, 

Where thrift may follow fawning. — ” 

What ! are these all, and peace of mind nothing ? Wo all remember 
what old Howard’s idea of happiness was, — 

“ Ho grudge, no strife, 

“ Without disease the healthful lyfe, 

“ True wisdom joynde with simpleness, 

“ The night discharged of all care, 

“ The faithful wyfc without debate, 

“ No wish for death, ne fearo his might.” 
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What ! have they grown so iinfiisliionable, or we so wise, that, in 
our estimation, they have no perceptible weight in the scale ? 
Turn over the pages of history, and then ponder, tor a moment, 
whether its teachings are not adverse to rccoinpcnsing virtue 
witli things that have only a relative and factitioiia value to com- 
mand the world’s homage. Ihitlet tliat go. The ordinary novelist’s 
code, then, is a failure, and wc have now to sec what that 
code ought to bo, and wludher the French scliool is oj)poscd to it 
tolo ca4oy or e\'eu in its main features. But before we do so, we 
beg to ho allowed to dwell a little longer upon the art now in 
vogue of manufacturing novels, — an art which, strange to say, 
seems to meet general acceptance. 

It is the fashion with the novelist to open with a speck on tlie 
distant horizon, not higger than the hand, and, in the middle of tlie 
story, to invoke, and bribe, yEolns, and the dcitythatpresidesover 
the ‘^sulphurous and thought-exocuting fires,” to kick up a sldiKly.* 
Further on, all the chnnoiits are mad(; to run a-mn(‘k of cacli other, 
and to make confusion worse confounded. Then comes on, — to tho 
relief of the reader, though hj’ no moans nncxpcctcd — the clearing 
up of the moral atmosphere — the calm athmthc storm — tho adjust- 
ment of all differences — the rounding off of all angularities —tho 
smoothing flown of all inequalities; and pat aj)poars outlie scene 
H 3 niicn, in liis pnrphi liabilimoiits, w'ifh a crown of roses on the 
head, the wfdl-known torch in the liand, and with smiling faces all 
around. Molehills are raised, in the twinkling of an eye, to the 
dimensions of amountain,andarc then brought down, as quickly and 
as scientifically, to their original altitude. Tho rubbish,tho unbroken 
stones, the hollows, the stubble, tlie swnmps,the quagmires, arc, as it 
were, with the aid of the Ilimlii ItnjalTs wonderful art, converted 
into a bowling-green that progress may not be retarded. The spirh^^ 
of the nether world arc called up to dance to tho tune that 
accompanies the imbroglio — and lo I the gods are descending to 
unravel the entanglement. Machinery, witli its extramundane 
agencies — witchcraft, gypsyism, — liave in vain been beaten oil 
the field ; they have appeared only in other forms, to enlist 
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Jieir favour, not simply the credulity of the superstitious, but 
%ho the appreciative sympathy of those who would fain be 
believed to have made the mysteries of the universe their 
own. Art with its means and appliances, science with her 
endless resources —the stern, unyielding tacts of the physical and 
moral world — are severally and collectively subsidized, and made 
to yield to the purposes of the novelist. The colored Doctor 
beautifully deprives one of his eye-sight secundum arfeniy that the 
villain, who so often outwitted the hero, being removed out of the 
way, he (the hero) might go on with his self-imposed task of 
doing good by^ stealth. Revelations are made by an occult science 
which, we believe, has no recognized place among the ohyksy of 
things unseen and unheard of, to a dreamy girl with two souls, 
yet one. A tumbler of drinking water enables one of Duke de 
llicheliou’s guests, who had been a contemporary' of Cleopatra and 
gf Jonathan and Saul, to read the destinies of the other guests. 
The sepulchre opens his ponderous and marble jaws” to cast up 
again a woman, dead and buried many, many pages back, who 
eorncstriuniphantly, just intho nickof time, to give her deposi- 
tion. Such are the materials out of which our novelists’ vstorics 
are constructed ; such is their modus operandi ; and such is the 
ordinary code. As in love, so in novel- writing, all is fair that co- 
operates with, and helps the end. 

It is our misfortune, perhaps also our fault, that our ideas 
of the vocation of the novelist, and indeed of writers of works of 
fiction in general, do not come up to the otium cum dignitate 
itandard of our worthy contemporary of the Saturday Revieio, Of 
course, in so far as the mere enunciation of principles is concerned, 
novelists, reviewers, critics, and, along with them, our humble 
‘sivGs, are, we know, in the main, agreed. It is only whoa these 
Principles are to bo applied, that we deem it our duty to come forward 
"^ith a caveat, and notably in this particular instance. ' The idtir 
^^^'^'eward-of-virtue theory is no doubt a very good one; it is full 
hope to those who have chalked out for themselves a line of 
conduct about the propriety of which there can be no difference of 

¥35 
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opinion, and of indiicomont to others who are wavering on the de- 
marcating line, with the regions of virtue extending towards one 
hand, and those of vice towards the other. But wo have already 
shown that material prosperity is not the legitimate reward of virtuo. 
The one may, as it sometimes does, accompany, but cannot measine 
the other, the two being wantingin an essential element of homoge- 
neity. The novelist, therefore, who crowds the penultimate c] apter 
(the last being generally filled up with a few necessary domostic 
arrangements) with all good things for the loving pair, incurs a heavy 
responsibility, inasmuch as he renders many foolish youtli, and 
many still more foolish girls, unhappy for liie, by creating c.\pc(‘- 
tations wliicb, except in very rare cases, can, from the mil u re of 
things, never be realised. The bean ideal of earthly felicity is eoi- 
tainly a very desirable object, and the reader may be pardoned 
for indulging in reveries, or in grudging no sacritieo for its aitaiii' 
merit. Not so, however, one who assumes the rnlc of aninstruetoi^, 
for your novelist professes not less to inst ruct tlian to anuise. 
Ho cannot be allowed to trifle with, still less to ignore, his obliga- 
tions. He has no right to imleiit on what is simply possible, 
to depict in gaudy colors an unreal world, to sjiroad snares aroiiiid 
the unwary footsteps of heedless youth, and to in‘^inuate into the 
minds of happy families prurient desires, false hopes, heart-burn- 
ings, grief and despair. What, then, ari^ the duties and respon- 
sibilities of the novelist? Clearly this, lie is expected to submit, for 
illustration of manners, customs, follies, prejudic(>s, virtues and 
vices, neither caricatures, on the one hand, nor faint likenesses, 
limned in purple hues, on the other, but veritable portraitures of life 
as it is, only throwing into the deep sliade of the back-ground 
what is likely to be offensive to correct taste, and infusing into the 
story the spirit of a sound morality with such artistic skill, that 
we may not be scared away by encountering, at every turn, tbe 
jwhole decalogue in all its nakedness, • but be gently led to the 
formation of habits and modes of thinking, that are to ultimate 
in a perception of the loveliness of virtue, and in the spontauooui> 

conforuiation of every action of ours to her dictates. J udgod bj 

^ * 

' ^ " // ■ i ' : 
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ptandard, can the French school be said to have inverted any 
;odc, — unless it be that code which, if the Reviewer is to be believed, 
has met mth the approbation of every English writer of reputa- 
tion, but which wc novcrthcless do not hesitate to say is based 
upon an untruth ? On the contrary, is not that code the right 
one, which professes to present frail humanity in its various 
aspects — to show what wo really arc, and not what we might be 
under different conditions, or a fortuitous combination of cir- 
taiinstanccs ? It is not true, tliat virtue iu this world is always, 
or oven generally rewarded, and vice punished. Our contem- 
porary, like a green girl, is scandalised at the very idea of suc- 
i'mful villahvj^ as if such a thing were a pure myth, the weak 
inv(;ntiou of the enemy ; and, as regards the sujferimjs of a martyr y 
vliy, according to him, they arc neither hero, nor there ! We 
should really bo happy if, by some Koi of 01.)livion, the painful remi- 
niscences of the past — the rascalities of the species to which we 
helong, could, as it were by a besom, be swept away from our 
memory. They arc a standing piizzde, and a puzzle, wc fear, 
they will remain till the crack of doom — possibly for our own 
good. But so long as things remain what tlioy are,, our friends 
of the ordinary code arc, wc believe, bound to accept the facts 
however unpleasant, and even if they mar, as they certainly do, 
the beauty of their theory. 

It should, moreover, be borne in mind that the salient points 
of social life undergo such rapid transitions, that the novelist’s 
code, drawn up in Richardson’s time, would be to his code in the 
^Jiys of Bulwer, what the Twelve Tables were to the Pandects and 
the Institutes of J ustiniaii, aud tb© crude laws of Pepin Hcristcl 
to the Code Napoleon. It would bo, so to express ouraelves, 
simply pre-liistoric. The days of your Westerns, Thornhills, 
donathon Wilds, Sangrados, Carolina Wilholmina Amelia Skegges 
“but their name is legion— may be said to have been hiirly 
lumbered. Their mantles may have been left behind, with 
httle chance, however, of their being aired in public. Suppewe, for 
instance, my Lord So-and-8o were now to celebrate a birth-day, or 
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a wedding, and to play bo-peep with matrimony, after the swinish 
and rakish fashion recorded in novels, plays, and sometimes in 
sober histories likewise, would ho not thereby shock the feelings, and 
seriously damage the character, of the upper ten, and justify our 
fast men to do away with hereditary legislators. We are but too apt, 
again, in these days, to caricature, and at times, not without strong 
provocation, judges and their justice ; but we doubt very much, if, 
notwithstanding certain well-known triah (?) which have staggered 
us very much, “Jed wood Justice,” with its unblushing inversion of 
the natural order of things, can entertain ho[)cs of repetition. And, 
as regards female virtue, it is now purity itself, compared to what it 
was some four or five de(;ades ago. Pamela, we need scarcely add, 
could not be, as indeed she was not, accepted by her contemporaries 
as the type of the girl of the period. When continence was at 
so low an ebb in Courts, and in high life, it could not bo expected 
that the virtues of tiu; sex would be found in perfection beloio-stam.^ 
Well has he, whose birth petty jealousy and meanness of spirit 
connected with the ^^stables,” lashed the author through the male 
servant, who, Credat Jndmis^ was proof against the blandishments of 
the noble huh/, which to one, with sensibilities less pachydoriuatou?, 
might have, considering all the circumstances, proved irrcsistildo, 
despite a defect in one respect — disparity of age. And do Sissijif 
adventures faithfully represent the “West-End life?” The Mysterks, 
and Anonpnas are quite welcome to tell their own exaggerated storios, 
but we may bo pardoned, although our opportunities of personally 
testing the truth are absolutely m7, for not receiving them, except 
with largo grains of salt. 

Our contemporary seems to have a mortal dread of monotonti> 
That there is in it an insipidity,a flatness, a something not positively 
repulsive, but certainly distasteful, wo readily admit, and those 
who kick against it have therefore our fullest sympathy. The clerk 
grumbles at the routine work of the desk, and tlie schoolmaster, 
at work not less unvarying in its nature. The planter wo«l^ 
gladly exchange, for something more refreshing, his single idea 
the probable out-turn ; and the merchant would as gladly send to 
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the his invoices and bills of lading. The judicial officer too, 
except when a sensational case is on the file, would, if his dignity 
ponuitted it, make no secret of his disgust of the sameness that is 
so sickening. All, all, are for running out of the groove. 
Naturally, therefore, does the Rnnewer manifest an ill-concealed 
irritation, and would, if possible, be done with monotony for 
ever. “ The worst of it is, that in a very short time this inverted 
view of things becomes as monotonous as the old one ! ” Just so. 
AVhy, then, sti(ik to the ordinar/f code, with its monotony, and why 
condemn the one, when it has at least novelty to recom- 

mend it for a season ? 

But is monoton}^ /><T a thing to be shunned as we shun the 
viper ? The “ thrice-tohr’ tale is doubtless a very trying affair. 
It certainly re(iuires more than the patience of Job to hear it out. 
Yet we all rcmoinber with what avidity we heard, when children, 
night after night, from the lips of some old woman, the same story 
with scarcely any alteration, beginning with the stereotyped 
undying friendship of the Hajah\% the Mantns^ the PaireCs^ and 
the Kotumrs sons, and (Uiding with the eternal charmed castle, and 
the damsel with clos(id eyes, and with m/ver and (/old sticks on 
either side. Again, the simplest, and the most stuj)id of stories, 
cooked up in the clumsiest manner, with little or no variation in the 
main incidents — both parties, paragons of beauty, accidental meet 
ing, love at first sight,ime(jual rank and fortune, but the reader 
knows the rest by-heart, — so long as they professed to be novels had, 
at another period of our lives, an all-absorbing interest which we 
now,in vain, wish to see realised. Need we add that, at this mature 
and critical age of our’s, with jdenty of knowledge of the real 
character, tendency, and ultimate object of works of fiction, we 
throw away, in sheer disgust, — a chapter or two, in most eases, 
being quite sufficient — more than half the novels that come in our 
way ? The tedioiisness, therefore, which accompanies monotony, 
bas, it is clear, a relation to, and is dependant upon, observation 
and experience, and has not necessarily to do much, if any thing, 
with “ damned iteration.” 
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In the works of Nature, monotony, that is, unifor- 

mity^ repetition^ imltation{\f hich^ for our present purpose, may be re- 
garded as convertible terms) is the rule, — any departure from it, 
the exception, being very significantly called lusus naturce. In 
tlie vegetable, as well ^as in the animal kingdoms, we are led, 
by a sort of instinctive logic, to expect, in reproduction, 7mi/bmi7y 
as regards the species, of which form, shape, size, color, habits, &c., 
constitute the leading features. Strange, that even when the 
process of truncation has been gone through, the ])arta trunca- 
ted manifest a proclivity towards t'lic general cliaractcrisfcics of 
the species.* Nor, unfrcquently, do wc exp(‘ct, in higher and 
more developed orgaTiisms, certain physical and nunital ])oculiari- 
tics which difterentiatc, not the species, hut the individwd. [f mono- 
tony were, of itself, the objectional)lo thing the llcvi’wer would 
have us believe, (and, — we arc the last person to mince matters,— as 
it is generally believed and felt ) shouhl wclook aghast if a rnangoo 
seed produced a jack tree — a kid gave birth to a kitten — and a 
human being laid, like another Leda, a couple of eggs? Wc know 
wcherc stand face to face with Darwinism. But wc think the theory 
of evolution, (whether true or false, is another question) if fairly 
interpreted, may not be found to be inconsistent with the view wo 
have taken. Mr. Darwin, if wo understand him at all, does not 
maintain that, one given organism, wdth or without any manipula- 
tion on the part of man or God, would almost immediately ]>ro- 
duce another, fully developed. Nor is there, in the works of Art, 
any material ditference in this respect. The general principles, 
having reference to contour, proportions, symmetry, attitude, 
coloring, drapery, and expression, still meet with a universal 
recognition, attesting, by this consensus of ages, the truthfulness 
thereof. In details, but not in princii)les, has there been any 
inversion, Phidias and Polygnotus, Guido and Raphael, Rubens 
and Reynolds, to this day occupy their wonted niche, unchallenged, 

® Bead the admirable papers on (he &twdy of Sociology, in the recent 
numbers of the Centmpoxafy Review. 
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and little fearing that they should ever be pushed ’out by others. 
There has thus been, in respect of principles, a servile imitation 
— a repetition— a monotony ; and we appeal to the Itevim'er 
whether there is a weansomene^s associated with, and consequent 
upon, such a monotony. As opposed to piindples^ there is assur- 
edly such a thing as, capriciousness or extramyance \ but it can 
no way affect the merits of the point at issue ; and, wc may make 
only this passing remark, that it cannot, for obvious reasons, prove 
tiresome on the score of inopotony. 

But monotony^ as such, is not only not disagr(*eable, but is, 
under peculiar circumstances, positivady agreeable, — heartily w^el- 
como. The fact is, its agrecablcncss or disagreeableness is syn- 
clironoiis with the varying attitudes, or emotional conditions, of the 
soul. When the mind is buoyed up by a qui(;k succession of 
pleasant ideas, she delights in variety ;* when, on the contrary, she 
is ])ressed do^yn by one all-absorbing painful idea, she seeks for 
relief, or rather sympathy, in monotony. In her merry mood, sl.e 
dwells with exquisite pleasure upon — 

Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles, 

Kods, and becks, and wTcathed smiles, 

Sport that wrinkled care derides. 

And Laughter 1 olding both his sides.” 

She would hear — 

— The lark begin his flight,” 

and see — 

“ Through the sweet-bricT or the vine, 

Or the twisted eglantine ''* 

In her melancholy mood, on the other hand, one single, image 
fioems to possess her entirely, to the utter exclusion, or t(nnporary 
^nppression, of other images, and to afford her gratifleation which 
IS suigeneiis, but none the less felt, or none the less coveted. The 
I^uke, in the Twelfth-Night, would have but one kind of song— 


® Karnes' ElonoxU of Oriiwwn, 
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<< that piece of soug, 

That old and antique song we heard last night ; 
Mothought it did relievo mj passion much, 

More than light aire and recollected terms 
Of these most brisk and yzWf/y-paccd times.” 

The horror-stricken Hamlet, who encjoimtcrs at a platform 
before a castle, and at dead of night, an unearthly being, but in a 
‘‘ qnestionablo shape,” being no other than liis — 

father'’ s spirit, 

Doom'd for a certain tenii to walk tlic night, 

And, for the day, confin’d to fast In fires, 

Till the foul crimes done in his days of nature 
Arc burnt and purg'd away” — 
and finds his worst apprehensions confirmed by that spirit — 

0, my qyrophet'ic soul ! niy uncle ! — ” 
could have, unless ho were duller 

<< Tlian the fat weed. 

That rests itself at case on Letlie wharf — ” 
but one feeling, one idea ; 

Remember dice ? 

Yea, from the tablet of my memory 
ril u'ipe amig all trivial fond records. 

All saws of books, all forms, all pleasures past, 

That youth and observation co})ied there ; 

And thy commandments idl alone shall live 
AVithin the book and volume of my brain, 

Unmix’d with baser matterf^ 

In the two instances cited above, monotony must have been both 
a relief and a solace. 

But why travel to poetry, for the elucidation of a principle, 
when we have, in real life, and almost in our immediate neighbour- 
hood, associations bristling with facts in support of our views. Tlio 
funeral processions of our countrymen have sometimes an 
posing aspect which we do not often see surpassed, in point of 
solemnity^ by any thing similar. Picture in your mind, reader,— 
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if you are not a Native of Bengal, — a Hindu who has passed 
the prime of life, lying on a kJmt^ with a rich bedding, indicative 
of affluence, and covered partially by a pair of valuable sJmwls. 
On his open breast something evidently is written, as well as on 
his broad forehead. A string of fw^si-bcads is visible on his 
right hand which rests on his chest, and a tulsi sapling is beside 
the pillow that sup})orts his head. The Doctor has pronounced 
the case hopeless, and the Kaviraj recommended removal to the 
hanks of the sacred Ganges. The pulse has for somtime ceased 
to beat, yet he is not insensible — for he has a word or two, audible 
oiiough, for every body who a})proaches him. With streaming 
eyes have his vcnerablo parents just been separated from him— 
with a heart-rending shriek has the doating wife been compelled to 
retire to the female a’partmcnts — and the two cherubs, uncousious 
of the bereaveinei'it awaiting them, have been gently forced to un- 
. twine their hands from around lus neck. The procession is moving 
on with slow, and measured steps. The Ichat^ borne by relatives, is 
iutlic centre, with troops of friends before and behind, and lights on 
either side. Carriages of all descriptions, which bring up the rear, 
move, as it v/ore, with muffled wdieels, and the stillness of the 
summer night is broken only by sobs and long drawn sighs — for 
the dying man was loved and respected by all who could apj^re- 
ciate the sterling worth of honesty, sincerity, and unobstreperous 
friendship, — and by the melancholy strains of the musicians ahead 
which fail^ on the afflicted ear v/^ith a deep pathos that thrills the 
heart in its innermost recesses, and awakes a vivid conviction- 
alas! how short-lived! —of tho precariousness of the tenure on 
'"’Lich wo hold our lives, and the vanity of all sublunary things, 
■^id what wore those strains? Never mind, what they were ; but 
Iho sad accents that could evoke those floods of tears, — and which, 
the more they heard, the more they wept, and the more they liked ^ 
^ hear again — wore they not monotonous ? Certainly they were, 
^he same song — the recurrence of the refrain after short intervals, 
^>ild they be otherwise I Why then were they so agreeable ? 
why, to one, -blessed or cursed, we do not enquire — with 
f36 
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a poetic feeUng, so highly spiritualised as to 

apprehend 

More than cool reason ever coinjychends— ” 
the reflected ideas, in the midst of the horrid discordance that 
accompanies the Niratijan^lmd a soothing balm? To the mere matter 
of~fact man, sensibilities so finely attuned, feelings and sentiments 
so exquisitely harmonised, may appear only a shade better than 
rank madness. But, inasmuch as the sum-total of mankind is not 
wholly made up ot men of such a turn of mind, there is, 
perhaps, room for entertaining hopes of redemption for those -who 
do not reckon it a weakness to see beauty even in monertony, and 
to view things in the mild and subdued light of poetry. 


SONG. 

Eyes with love-light brightly beaming, 

Cheeks where rose and lily bloom, 

Set my truant heart a-dreamiug; 

0 the power of eyes bright beaming, 

Cheeks v/hcre rose and lily bloom ! 

Smile like sunlight on red roses, 

Flings a glamour o'er my soul, 

Ah ! the pearls v/hich it discloses ; 

Smile like sunlight on red roses, 

Flings a glamour o’er my soul. 

See me, then, a captive pining, 

Fettered in Love’s golden chain, 

Will she not her heart inclining, 

Pitying free the captive pining, 

Fettered in Love’s golden chain ? 

I shall go and kneel before her, 

Will she my fond vows believe ? 

W^ill she feel that I adore her ? 

When I humbly kneel before her, 

Will she xny fond vows believe ? 

0. C. Dutt. 
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We recur to the subject of taxation, as it is engaging, at 
this moment, the earnest attention of Government. We repeat, 
what has often been asserted, that no system of direct taxation 
is suited to the people of this country, the bulk of whom lack tho 
qualifications necessary to understand the equitableness of such 
measures, and are either unable to contend against the abuses 
which the lev} ing of such imposts inevitably produces, or feel 
inclined to evade their just liabilities. Instances of over-assess- 
ments, erroneously and arbitrarily made, and extortions committed- 
on various pretexts, are by no means few, and cases of artful 
elusion have occasionally happened. Tho people as a body are 
not sufficiently advanced in their knowledge and appreciation of 
public wants, of their rights and duties, as to bo able, on the one 
I , hand, to resist undue exercise of power to extort vdiat may not 
justly be demandablo from them, nor are they willing, on the 
other hand, to make the fairest and fullest disclosure of what 
constitutes their liability under a specified form of taxation. 
High-handed proceedings on the part of assessing officers, and 
wilf ul concealment of just liabilities on the part of tho assessees, 
coml>ino to produce a largo amount of discontent and disappoint- 
ment, and the joint effect of all proceedings connected with the 
execution of elaborate systems of direct taxation, in a country 
circumstanced as this is, concur in producing an amount of de- 
moralization among tho people which cannot be too highly repro- 
bated. 

In a lato number of this Magazine certain evils of Income 
Tax operations were exposed, and it 'was from a consideration 
of like evils and the absence of urgent necessity that Government 
has been pleased gradually to mitigate the severity of that tax. 
The entire body of the people, from the millionaire down to a 
person earning 10 or 12 Rs. a month, were subjected to vexation 
of tho most annoying character, and the shifts and expedients 
^<lopted by over-zealous tax-levying officers to raise the proceeds 
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of the tax, and by their under-paid and generally corrupt subordi- 
nates to harass the poor and ignorant people, were varied and many. 
Cultivators of land wlio followed no other trade or profession, 
and who, under the law, had been exempted up to a certain limit 
of ineoine, wore i?igeiii oiisly made liable on the discovery, some- 
times real and oftentimes hincied, of the fact that they sold 
milk, lent money, and otherwise supplemented their gains from 
cultivation by other means, however casual or triHiiig. Tlio 
income of every individual member of a joint family derived from 
service, or business carried on by him siugl}", when found to fall 
short of the taxable minimum, was not exempted, as the law 
mcaTit it should be; but the separate incomes of tlm otlier meniliors 
of the lamilj^, small or large, vrere liim|)e(l together ainl the 
entire sum made liable to the tax. And what was worse, tlio 
small incomes of two or three people, living in tlie sanuj village, 
who had no connection with each other, in business, tamily tie, ^ 
or even in caste and religion, were considored to belong tea 
joint body and subjected to the tax I Many other irregularities 
were committed which caused so much discontent and dissatis- 
faction as to cull for special interference on the part of the higlier 
autliorities, who, though more willing to deal fairly by the people, 
were unable, from the numerous instances in wliicb their inter- 
vention was necessary, completely to check the evils or afford tlic 
relief people of every class wanted. To the cases of liardsliip, 
noticed in the last article on the same subject, we may add that, in 
several other cases, all the earthly goods possessed by the defaulters, 
from the sale of which tlic Income Tax imposed on them could be 
recovered, were sold, but the proceeds fetched were found in- 
sufficient to pay the tax-gatherer’s demand. Criminal prosecutions, 
imposing double, penalty, operated also in a very miscliievous way to 
heighten the people’s sufferings ; and the combined effect of all this 
produced an amount of hardship and oppression which made the 
Income Tax the most unpopular of any that had been imposed m 
this country. All these evils have been happily in a great measure 
put a $top tP| by the concessions made by the supremo Governmen 
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to extend the minimum of taxable income under the Licome 
Ttix law. But wc shall not be far from the truth when we state 
that, whatever relief under one law has been accorded to the 
people, will be more than counterbalancci by the eWls anticipated 
to arise from the imposition of another tax. This latter v/urk of 
evil, we fear, the lioad Cess Tax will accomplish. 

Of all the schemes of taxation now existing or pro})osed 
to be soon introduced none has raised such a feeling of ^ agno 
apprehension as the Boad Cess. View it in whatever light we may, 
we fail to see how the working of its cumbrous and com|)licatcd 
details cau be cllbcted without causing the greatest annoyance 
to the bulk of the people v/lio have interest in land. Of all 
measures of taxation iramed by tlio legislature of this country, 
the priu(ji])les and procedure enjoined in none ap])car to be so 
iut-ricate as in this ; and we sludl not be surprised to find if the 
working of this tu?;. is attended v/itli difficnltiiis far surpassing 
any in the history of Indian taxation. The enforcement of this 
tax will, as wo have already said, more than revive the com- 
plaints of oppression made during the administration of the 
original Income Tux ; and from its most comprehensive character, 
not recognizing any limit of exemption for small incomes, the 
operations connected with it will do more to disturb the cpiict of 
every humble cottager in the country, and subject him to nnmer- 
ciful exactions than any impost realized in the country, under legal 
sanction, lias ever done. The tardy way in which every class of 
land-owner, from th.e zemindar of a largo estate down to a tenant 
paying more than lis 100 as rent, will be required, one after the 
otlier, to submit elaborate returns, in forms generally not well 
understood, and the inconvenience and expense to which poor 
people living at great distances from the station of the Collector 
^ill be put in preparing and filing their returns, are evils of no 
trivial character; but the greatest evil, which is most likely fo 
ensure from the operation of this tax, will be the illegal exactions 
to which ignorant and illiterate ryots will bo subjected in the col. 
lection of this cess, which in the end will contribute to rob the 
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poor ryot of a portion of his hoard-earned money more to fill tho 
pockets of many grinding oppressors and rack-renting land-owners 
than replenish the coffers of the district Collectors. We do not speak 
aginst this tux in hopes of getting it annulled, for that is too much to 
hope for ; but we would beg His Honor tho Lieutenant-Governor 
who has taken such warm interest to iutroduco it, so to instruct liis 
subordinate agents that they may not, by their over-zealous j)ro- 
ceeJings, increase the rigour of this most rigorous law ; that the 
conduct of the superior land-owmcrs in reimbursing thernpelves 
from their under tenants and ryots may be most vigilantly wat( hed, 
for the first year or two, by competent otHcers acting lindcr tho 
immediate control of His Honor himself ; and that the assessmoat 
of the house rates under part IV. of the Act may be conductod 
with fairness by a well-selected body of men. 

With regard to other taxes in contemplation^ the new schemo 
of municipal taxation is still under the considt^ration of tho , 
supreme Government. Its operation is looked on by tlie vilhigc 
people with dismay. The varied additional burdens which it will 
impose may aggravate tho sufierings of tho people to an extent 
which wdll be ill compensated by the supposed benefits cal- 
culated to arise in some years to come from the passing of 
that Act. 


FM FREE! 

( Lines written at School.) 

rni free, I’m free, as is the wind 
Which ranges iiiicontroll’d 
O’er ocean waves and pine-clad hills, 
Thro’ leafy wood and w'old. 

I’m free, I’m free; — what words can tell 
Tho joys with which my heart doth swell? 
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The pleasant holidays are hero, 

For which I long did yearn, 

111 use them well, — for time once flown, 

I know will ne’er return. 

The daily dull routine of school 
No more my precious hours will rule. 

I’ve burnt Sam Johnson’s ponderous tomes, 
For 0 ! they teased me sore. 

And torn my mystic Algebra, 

Its tyrant reign is o’er. 

And kicked and crushed with Iicrrid glee 
Wise Doctor Brown’s Philosojdiy. 

Volumes of song and sweet romance 
Before mo o]>on lie. 

All weary soporific tasks 
I now can well defy : 

How smooth would glide my hours away, 
Were life but one long holiday ! 

0. C. Dutt. 


THE BANKER CASTE OF BENGAL. 

By the Editor, 

Chapter I. Their Origin. 

Nothing would throw n stronger light on the nature and 
character of Hindu society and on its inner life, than a history 
of the several castes into which that vast social system is divided. 
Such tribal histories, if they contained accounts not only of the 
i*ise and progress of the various castes and of their sub-divisions, 
hut also of their peculiar manners, customs and religious rites 
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would form a sort of natural history, or rather geology, of Hind\i 
soCSety, laying bare before us the successive formations and strata 
of which it is composed. We know not how far such histories 
are possible. Perhaps, materials for such narratives liave perished 
n the wrecl: of time. It cannot bo doubted, hov/ever, that, though 
complete histories of Hindu castes and tribes are perhaps not 
pos. ible, a great deal of interesting information tnay be gathered 
I’.oin the unwritten history and lloating traditions of each caste. 
Yv ’^ 0 purpose in the following pages to present onr readers with a 
nu;ncgra]>h upon the Suvariia- Vaniks, usually called the Baakjr 
caste, of Ik'iignl. 

f Though the Siivarna- Vaniks do not at present, owin ; j o 
circuit stances to be inontioned afterwards, occupy a high positio.i 
in the social system of the Hindus of Bengal, they are a inoiit 
influtntial class. The wealthiest men in Calcutta are meiiibors 
of that caste. The late Babu iSyaina Charan Mallik, the millioa-, 
aire— and tlic only millionaire in Calcutta — was a Suvarna-V aijik ; 
and the late Babu M:iti Lai Sil, who, in hi& early years, used to 
go about in Calcutta from street to street with a bag of pice oq 
his shoulder for procuring his livelihood, and who afterwards roso 
to'grcat adlucnco — second only to the father of the late Babu 
Syamd Charaii 3Ia)lik — silso bciongedto that caste. In commer- 
. cial enterprise, v/hich is the Vaiiik s own element, no name in 
■ the Native community stands at this moment higher than that of 
Babu Durga Charau Ldha, a banker by caste ; while, in muni- 
ficence and charity to tlie poor, few names in Calcutta can equal 
those of the late Mati Lai Sil, and of the venerable Baya 
Rdjendra Nath Mallik Bahadur —may his sliadow never grow 
less! — both of them members of tho Suvarna-Vanik caste. 
Some years since, several of the Rajas of Calcutta wore Suvarua- 
Taniks ; and tho Burra Bazar and Pathtiriaghatta Mailiks, 

Sils of Chinsurah, and other wealthy families, though some- 
what shorn of their ancient greatness, may UkeTbonest pride in the 

fict^that ' S(^a of their former servants and dependants, belonging 

richest and most influential 
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Zemindiirs of Bengal — Zemindars, 'svlio gratefully acknowledge 
that they ‘‘ have become to quote tluj language of a Bengiji 
proverb, ‘‘ by eating,” though not literally, “the rice of the Sonar 
Bento as the Suvarna-Vau.ik is called in common parlance. 
As a class, proportionately, more Huvarna-Vaniks are wealthy 
than the members of any other single caste ; hardly any family 
of that caste is in absolute want ; indeed, it is a common saying, 
that ^‘Lakshmi,” the goddess of riches and prosperity, is ke])t 
tioil in the houses of the 8onar Benias.” The origin, social 
liistory, nifuincrs, customs, and religious practices, of so wealthy 
ani influential a class, can hardly fail to he interesting. ^ 

It is well known that, amongst the Hindus, there were origin- 
ally four castes, Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaisyns and Siidrns. The 
Brahman was tlio teacher, the jU’ophet, tlie priest and the spiritual 
director of his country ; the Kshatriva administered its internal 
•aflairs, and defended it from foreign invasion ; the Vaisj’a deve- 
loped its resources, carried on trade, and thus contributed to its 
material prosperity ; while the inferior Hudra waited as a servant on 
liis Brail man, Kshatri va and Vaisya lords, and en ga ged in menial 
and servile work. It is true, that some Eurojiean oriental scfholars 
have maintained that the Sudras were not Aryans, hut cither the 
aboriginal inhabitants of the country ])ure and simple, or mixed 
races produced by intermarriage between the aboriginal iiibabitants 
and tludr Aryan conquerors ; but recent invcsligatitins, especially 
tbose made by Dr. Kern of Lcj'dcn, tend to show tliat the four- 
fold division of caste had an ante-Yaidik origin. However this 
wiay be, it is a sim[)lo fact, that the Sudras, as a class, tliough they 
existed in the time of Mann, or rather in the Hindu society as 
it is depicted in the code of that great lawyer, do not exist now, 
•^tlieir place having been taken up for the most part by the largo 
<^la.ss called Varqa- Sankaras, or Mixed Castes, formed by the 
intermarriage of the four original castes into cacJi other, and by 
t^o union of the offspring of those intermariages with one another. 
Sudras and Varna- Sankaras have^ in our day, become almost 
convertible terms. Of the>se Mixed Pastes, Mann gives, in the \entl\ 

f37 
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Chapter of his Institutes, a list of twenty-nine divisions. At the 
top of the list is the Ambashtha or Vaidya ( the physician caste ) 
produced by the union — legal in those days — of a Brahman mjia 
with a Vaisya woman ; and next to him is the Kayastha, the 
offspring of a Brahman father and a Sudra mother. It is super- 
fluous to remark, that the twice-born and pure-blooded Brahmans, 
Kshatriyas and Vaisyas, looked down with contempt upon the 
Mixed Castes. 

The Suvarna-var.iks — literally gold-merchants, from suvarm 
gold, and vanih merchant — repudiate the idea of being either 
SudniSiOr Yarna-Satikaras. They maintain that they are suj)erior 
to all the Sudraa, to all the Mixed Castes— the Kayastlias and 
Vaidyas not excepted, and inferior only to Brahmans and 
Kshatriyas. They claim to be the pure-blooded and twice-born 
Vaisyas of the Vedas and of Manu, the developers of their country's 
resour CCS, the promoters of commerce, and tlie guardians of natiouah 
wealth. Vic think their claims are just, and shall endeavour 
briefly to state the grounds on which they base tliosc claims. 

1. The traditions of the caste— most of v»diich are found 
embodied in writing by A nurida Bliatta (a Brahman) in a 
Sanskrit book called Balidla-Charilra, or Life of Ballal Sen, king 
of Bengal— show that tlie Suvarna-Vaniks have been descended 
from Sanaka Addhya, a Vaisya of Bdmgad in Ayodhyd ( Oude), 
one cf the earliest aryanixed provinces of India. There are no 
records concerning the first settlement of the Addhya family of 
the Vaisya caste in that fertile province ; whether they came along 
with its first Aryan invaders, or migrated to it in subsequent 
times from some other part of Aryan India, we know not. The 
earliest notice we have of them is during that dreadful struggle 
between Buddhism and Brahmanism, which shook the whole o 
India to its centre, and which ended in the discomfiture of ^the 
former and the re-establishment of the latter. It was wji o 
Buddhism w^as making extraordinary efforts to reduce to religions 
subjection the happy and holy land of Il£ma and Bharata, t a 
there lived in Ayodhy4 a wealthy Vaisya of the name of Kesava 
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ChaBdra Addliya, Kesava had three sons, Sanaka, Sanatana and 
Sanat-knmdra. The three brotliers were all merchants, though the 
articles in which they dealt were not the same. The lirst traded 
in gold, the second in ]) earls and precious stones, and the third in 
aromatic spices. Of these three sons, we shall pursue the fortunes' 
of only the eldest of them, Sanaka, as from his loins were descend- 
ed the Suvarna-Vaniks of Bengal. It appears that, in his time, 
Buddhism was making rapid progress in Ayodhya. The people 
were fast forsaking Brahmanism and he joining converts to the 
Buddhist fiiith. Many of his friends and relatives became 
Buddliists. Whether the rulers of the country wore followers of 
Gautama or not, wc have not the means of knowing ;but, owing to 
tlio victorious march of Buddhism, Ayodhya, which was at one 
time the paradise of Brahmanism, v;as ])Jcomiug too lict for the 
residence of orthodox Hindus. Under these circumstances, 
•Sanakn, who is represented to have been pious, learned and well- 
versod in the Vedas, determined, not unlike the pilgrim-fathers of 
tli(3 New World, to forsake his native country and to repair to 
some other part (d* IBiarat-Varsha, where he could worship the 
gods of his fathers without molestation, and at the same time 
quietly pursue his secular calling. He cast liis eyes about, and 
saw Buddhism triumphant every where except in the kingdom of 
Bengal. That kingdom had indeed been domineered over by a 
long lino of powerful Buddhist kings of the Pal dynasty, who 
had reduced many of the neighbouring provinces to their sway. 
Blit that dynasty had lately ended, and the sceptre of Bengal 
had just passed into the hands of Adisura, a monarch who was 
Boi only an orthodox Hindu, but who was making every effort 
lo rekindle the dving embers of Brahmanism into a blaze, with 
mo assistance of learned Brahmans whom ho had invited from 
Northern India, To this asylum of orthodox Hinduism Sanaka 
accordingly directed his steps. He was accompanied by his near 
relatives and by his priest Jmiu Chandra Misra, who was a 
Brahman of the Syaras’v ata order. He ropkired to the oourt of 
^<Bsura, wHo seems to have resided generally at Vikrampur , near 
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Dhdka (Dacca) ; and the kin^ was so charmed with the merchant- 
pilgrim that he granted liiin a village on the banks of the 
Brahmaputra whicli, tliough now in mins, is still called Suvariia- 
grama or Sonargan, that is the (jolden village^ in honour of 
the great gold-morchaiit who settled there. 

Such is the a(;o.ount of the sotth ineiit in Bengal of the pro- 
genitor of the Suvariia- Vaniks ; and the account is so simple, fo 
natural, so consistent with itself aiul with tho history of tboFO 
times, that w'e have no doubt that it is true. And there is no 
other account of the first settleims'it in tho country of the c;ide 
under consideration. It thus ap])ears that the Suvanui-Vaniks 
are Ahiisyas, as they liave been descended from Sanaka Afhlh} a, 
who was ft Vaisya of Ayodh\ a. 

It is interesting to observe how tlie great struggle between 
Buddhism and Brahmanism exerted iniiuence on the Vaisyas of 
Aycdha and the Yaisyas of Agroha in ILariana in northern India.. 
Wo have just scon that it wais Buddhhm which drove Sanab 
from Ayodhyd ; and we learn from Tdr. tsherring’s Jlindu Triks 
and Casteii^ recently published, tlnit it wais Buddhism also wlmli 
dispersed tho Agarw alas — who profess to bo true Vaisyas — from 
their settlement in Hariaua.* Does not this striking eoincideiico 
verify and corroborate, to a certain extent, tlic traditions of tlie 
Vaisyas of Bengal ? 

2. The very name I'aniky wdiieli is a part of the designation 
of tlic Banker caste, show's that they arc Vaisyas, for I and 
Valsga are. synonyms. In the Sanskrit dictionary called 
glianta^ Vai.vyaand Vanik are said to be synonymous terms : — 

And in tho Jhmmjana, Valmiki calls Vaisyas, Vaniks in tk® 
following passage : — ^ 

’ff’i I 

isss 

f'? «” 

^ Mr. Sherringa Hindu TriUi and p. 28D. 
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That is to say, — If a Brahman' reads this book [the Rdmdyana] 
lie will obtain eloquence, if a Ksliatriya reads it he will obtain 
lordship of land, if a I reads it lie will obtain wealth, and 
if a Sudra hears it read he will obtain greatness.” It is needless to 
remark that Vabniki, the writer of the above slokn.^ con,-idered 
Vauya and Vanik to be identical terms. 

It may be said, however, that thoiigli Vais^ya and Vanik are 
identical terms, it does not ibllow that Suvariia-Yaniks are Vnisyas. 
AVhenoo came tlie adjunct Snrdrna? To this (piestion tlu' Kiuvarna- 
Vaniks give a satisfactory answer. They allinn that the present 
name of their caste was not their original tribal designation ; 
but it was a denomination given to ibom bj^ king A^disura. The 
circunistances eonnoetial with the bestowal of the title Suvarna- 
Vanik upon tlie Vaisyas of Bengal were as follows. AVlion kanaka 
was settloil at iSiivarbagrama, he carried on mercantile business 
on ii largo scale. It is said, that lie traded with Arraean, Burmali 
and even with Cliina, and amassed an. immense fortune ; andtl.e 
litllo village of Suvarringrania rose to be a great coinincrcial mart. 
A'clisura, the king, as a token of his admiration of the abilities 
and energy of tlio great gold-merchant, presented him with a 
copper-plate bearing tlic following inseri[»tioii 

That is to s:iy In order to iuereaso tlie liononr of the 

Vaisyas of this plaiKj who arc engaged in gold tradi*, 1 give them 
the designation of (Suvarna-Va^bk. This inscription not only 
shoves that Adisura bestowed tlio title Suvnrna-Vanik upon 
Sanaka and his eiistemen, but that ho acknowledged that they 
were Vaisyas. 

The two proofs given above are, in oiir opinion, sufficient to 
show that Suvarna-Vanika are true Vaisyas, but for the fuller 
satiaiaction of the reader we shall produce some more arguments. 

3. Mami, in the tenth Chapter of his Institutes, gives a list 
of tlio several classes of Varna-Sankaras, or Mixed Castes ; in that 
list the SuYariia-Vaiiiks do not appear. It is true, 
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classes, especially the lower ones as they exist at the present day, 
are not to he found in that list; but it is a marvel that^so wealthy 
and influential a class as the Banker Caste has no place in it. 
The omission can be accounted for only on the supposition, that 
those who are now Gal](‘(l Suvarna-Vaiiiks went by the nanie of 
Vaisyas in the time of Mann. 

4. Mann tells us, in the tenth Chapter of his Institutes, that 
Ambasbtlia, called Valdva more Iroquentiy in our day, that is the 
physician cast(‘, is the olFsprin^ of a Brahman father and a Vaisya 
mother. Xow, it so ]ia])]H.‘ns that amojigst SuvarJja-Yaniks and 
Vaidyas several cognomens, or family names, arc common. Both 
the castes have the follo^Yillg cognomens in common : — 

1 . Scji. 

2. Das. 

3. I)at(a. 

4. Chandra. 

5. Dhar. 

The question is, how these surnames have come to bo common 
both to Vaidyas aiid to Suvarna-Yaiiiks. Now, with regard to 
the obtaining of nniiily-namcs amongst the Varna Sankaras, or 
Mixed Castes, Manu prescribes a rule ^Ybich is never departed 
from. It is this 

11 

That is to say, tliose sons, who are begotten by twice-born fathers 
with women of other castes, receive their names from their 
mothers. Agreeably to this rule, the community of cognomen 
among the Yaidyas and Suvarna- Vaniks could have arisen from 
either the one or the ‘other of these two circumstances, — either 
that the Vaidya was the offspring of a Brahman father and a 
Vaisya mother, or that tho Suvarna-Variik was tho offspring of a 
Brahman father and a Vaidya mother. But the second propo/iition 
is supported by no authority whatever within the entire range of 
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the Hindu Sd.stras; -whorcas the first is clearly asserted by the 
highest of all authorities, namely, Manu. We are then abi^olutely 
driven to the concUision, that the Vaidyas have derived some of 
their family-names Iroin those whoaninow called Suvarna- Vaniks, 
but who were formerly called Vaisyas. Tliis conclusion is corrobo- 
rated by tlic interesting fact that the A'garwal.io of northern India 
— who cUiiin to bo true Vaiyyas — have some family-names, like 
Pal and Sen, comuioii with the Suvarna-Viuiiks. 

5. Particular oceupations were originally ac. igned to particular 
castes. Tliis was the ease as well with th(3 Mixed Cactes ar3 with 
the pure-bloo led ones. In our day, changes have certainly 
tahen ])laeo in this res})ect, presenting to us the plicuoracna of a 
Brahman turning a cook or a plongliman, and a mcm'eor of one 
of the Mixed Castes taking liis seat as a judge in the highcct court 
of judicature in the land. IStill, in the main, ther evend castes 
.stick to their own proper occupations. The f,an{.ucd>/a still weaves 
cloth, the mtradhar still fashions wood, the madeJa still makes 
sweetmeats, and the charmmakdm still makes slioes, as tlieir forc- 
fatlicrs did in tlie days of Manu. If we are to ascertain the caste 
of a class by their occupations, tlio Suvarna-Vauiks must be ])ro- 
nouncedtobo Vaisyao. In a well known passage Manu assigns 
the following occupations to the four original castes : — ‘‘Brahmans 
are to teach, to study, to worship, to officiate at religious services, 
to give gifts, and to receive gifts ; Kshatriyas arc to jirotcet their 
subjects, to give gifts, to worsliip, to study, and not to be addicted 
to worldly business. Vaisyas are to protect beasts, to give gifts, 
to worship, to study, to trade, to receive interest of money, and to 
till the ground ; and Sudras have only one duty — to serve the 
members of the above three classes. Of the seven occupations 
assigned to the Vaisyas in the above sloka-y the Suvarna-Vanik^,. 
kave been deprived of two of them, vk, worshipping or sacrificing ' 
and studying, as we shall see in the next chapter, by the edict of 
unjust and tyrannical king ; the occupation of tilling the 
ground has been left by them as it has been taken up by some 
<>f the lower subdivisions of the Mixed Castes; but the occufatipns 
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proper lo the Viiisyas, viz, tradinsf and receiving interest of inonev, 
are still rotniiicd by lliem, and by tfiem more than by any other 
cestes; while tlioro is no caste, in Bengal at least, which shews 
greater tendcimess for a?iimal life than ihe 8nvarna-Vaniks. 

Mann distinedy says that wealth is to be accmniilatcd only 
by t::e \ aisyas. The Brahman is to devote ns lile to study and 
to religion ; the Kshatriya to goviirnmcntand to thats of arms ; the 
8ndri to immial service ; it is tlie jwovince of ihe Vaisya alone to 
accimuda'e wcaltli. And it is a singular fact, tliat the richest 
}»eoplc in Bengal have been in former days, aii'd are at preseiil, 
tl'.o Suvariia-Vaniks. 

d. AV e CO not set mncii sloro by the argument from oin- 
ploxion. Brahmans are said (o be fairin' tlie rest o'dii! 

IBndn inliabilants of India, rroluhly, on the who!(‘, Brahma is 
and Ksliatriyas (the Bajputs for in>lanee)aro faiior iiian llie rest of 
the peojile, tlioiigli we liave semi oec isionally a Bralnaan as hi irka 
as a crow, or as tiie chofiy pipe of the /tu/id whi'di hii smoked. The 
theory is, that juire-hjoode I Aryans ari; I’aii'cr tiitin i^llhor tl o 
Mixed (histes or (he aboriginal inhabitauis. The Vaisvas, accord- 
ing to tins tlieory, ought to be of light complexion ; and anvoncwla) 
is aeeqnaintiMl witli the Suvarna-Vaniks of Bengal must admit lliat 
they are, to say the least, as fair as Brahmans and Ksliatriyas. 
And it is a fact, universally acknowhalgiid, that the women of the 
Survarria- \hiiiik caste are fairer an 1 handsomer tlian the woiiiea 
of any other castes in the country — Brahman women not excepted. 
The superior lightness of the Siivarna-Vaiiik woman's comploxioii 
over that of the Brahmani is, in some measure, owing, no doubh 
to the\gvealor atlluenee of the ibrmcr, whiidi [irevents her h'oni 
heingjfcposed to the influence of the sun and of the weathiw, but 
the vefy fact of her possessing a light complexion shows her to 
be a juirc-blooded Aryan. 

It thus appears from a variety of considerations, — from the 
light complexion of the Suvarna-Vaniks; from their pursuing to 
the present day the principal occupations which Manu as- 
signs to ahe Vaisyas; from the fact of their having given 
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family- names to theVaidyas whose first mother was a Vaisya 
woman ; from the omission of their name in the list of Mixed 
Castes given by Manu in the tenth chapter of his Code; from 
their very designation of Vanik, which is synonymous with 
Vaisya; and from the traditions of the Caste, which represent 
them to have been descended from a wealthy Vaisya gentleman 

of Ayodhyii, it appears from these facts, that the Suvarna- Vaniks 

are not a Mixed Caste, but pure-blooded and twice-born Vaisyas ; 
that they are, therefore, superior to and more honourable — so 
far as the distinction of caste is concerned— than Kayf.sthas and 
Vaidyas ; and that they are, consequently, as much entitled to 
read the Vedas and to Avciir the sacred thread as Brahmans and 
Kshatriyas. 


ErraU, 

Pago 246, last line but one, for scenes^ read, suns. 

„ 248, first line, for magic %/i^jead, magic of light. 
)» 248, last line but two, for indecent read, in deceit. 
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INDIAN FINANCE. 
By Arcydae. 



No question has of late been ventilated and dlseusscd so 
often, both here as well as in England, as that of the finances of 
India ; and yet, notwithstanding these frequent controversies, the 
problem is as far from a final solution as ever. Some suggestions 
therefore on this subject, so long as the question is open, will not 
be out of ])Iacc. 

The causes of tliis prevailing disorder are various. In the 
first place, there is no jierson or body directly resjionsible for the 
wise administration of tlie finances of India. The Secretary of 
State for India is responsible to the House of Commons, but the 
House, as soon as India is named, retires to the smoking room 
or to their dinner. In India, too, the responsibility is so divided 
between the Supreme Government, tlie local governments, and the 
Finance minister, that no one correctly speaking is really respon- 
sible. The Finance minister, too, holds office for so short a time, 
that, generally speaking, he cannot expect to see the result of any 
Jiew and decisive policy which he may inaugurate on his own 
I’esponsibility ; and, under such circumstances, there is a tendency 
^0 human nature, which it is difficult to resist, to somehow 
tide over present difficulties, instead of seeking out measures of 
lasting improvement : and merchants know how endeavours to 
tide over present difficulties^ on occasions of commercial crisis? 
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often lead to a tremendous fall. Further, measures of lasiin^r 
improvement can only'* bo brought about by retreiicliiiioiit, and 
rotrenchment Inis always be{m a most ungracious task, There are 
always some ofiloes to bo disestablished, some grants lo be with- 
drawn, Iiundreds of persons to be disoblige I ; and this rerpiires 
an amount of moral courage not often to be found among onr 
Indian officials, among wliom the (’uprlt de rorp.'^ an<l inninal 
sympatliy arc found to b(? nnu.uially strong. Tlu'se, we Ixdievc*, are 
some of tlie reasons w])ieb bav(? billicrto thwarted all attempts to 
bring about any lasting improvement in the linances of India. 

Retroncliment, we have sairl, is the one and tlieordy cure for 
the numerous evils under wliich Indian iinaiu'e is groaning. 
Every tax has ]>ecn screwed. to tlui stickiFig point, and new tax(‘s 
have been imposed wliicli fall with poeuliar liardsbip on tlio 
peasantry, Tlie result Inis l)een a growing distrust among tla^ 
peoj)lc witli regard to the policy of tbc (Jovernnicnt. Ihcn 
the most bemdhdal acts of our well-meaning (lovernmotit arc ' 
looked upon witJi suspicion, and, in tbe words of a departed gn'at 
man, feeling of discontent and dissntislaciion exists among 
every class, botJi Euro[)oau and Native, in our Indian Empire, 
ofi account of the increase of taxation wliich has for years been 
going on," the continuunei^ of wliieli feeling is a political danger 
the magnitude of wliiih can hardly bi' over estimated." ft slinll 
be our attempt to point out in the following pages the ways in 
whicli retrenclnnont may best bo ellect<‘(l. 

The notoriety wliich the rulilic ^\h)rks De[)artmcnt lias 
obtained for its (extravagance, induces us to take up the expondi- 
tiiro connooted with that department bcl’oro all otiicrs. Tlic 
complaint that the department spends too much is general, bid 
the jiroportioii whicli tlie total of such (‘xpenditure bears to tlio 
revenue of the country was never tiioit aljiy exhibited than m 
the lucid ex|)Osition of tliat subj(ict by Lord Mayo. Very rightly 
he includes under tbe head of riiblii; Works not only the cxpcuvli- 
iure directly spout on them, but also grants and giiarante(?s 
private companies engaged in constructing railways, canals and 
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])orLs in India. Lord Mayo says — “ 1 wish the Council to nolo 
those facts hocauso I do not believe that it is generally known 
tliat there is siicli an enormous expenditure going on fur works 
of ]>u!die utility. If we put these two sums togetlier, we shall 
expended in the two yearsending March ill, 1^71, upon 
works ol‘ public utility and their cogtiate expenses, altogether the 
ononnous sum of 28i millions, a sum considerably more than the 
annual revenue cither of Spain, of Italy, of North Germany, an I 
three times as much as that of Hollaiul. * ^ So put it in 

aiiotlier way, the net expenditure on public worhs, deducting 
recoveries for this year, amounts to L 13,800,0).) which, eom- 
])ared with tlie net available revenue, [ by available revenue 
lie means the revenue after deducting all imperative charges 
sucli as cost of collection, jiensions, payment of interest &c., ] 
gives a sum oipial to 47 ])er cent. This iierceiUage will be iii- 
<-reased during the present year ; so that in reality we expect 
to sjiend ^Yithin the ensuing year, on works of juiblic utility in 
India, a sum nearly eipial to half our entire availabh.* revenue; 
and I believe that this is an effort in the (lireeiion of pnidie hnproee- 
ment that has hardlij ever been attempted hp am/ o' her nation in the 
n'orUir The italics are our own. Now, we have to ask in all fair- 
ness, wiietlmr the resources of this poor country are t‘(|ual to such 
fabulous expenditure. We ap[)eal to the good smise of our well- 
meaning Government, whether, while tax upon lax is heaped on the 
shoulders ofagroaning nation, wdiile the strain on our finances has 
raised a cry of dissatisfaction all over the Ilritish em})ire, the 
Ihiblic AVorks D(;partinent should be allowivl to spend millions after 
millions on objects which, under the present circuimstances, had 
bjtter remain unattemjited. AV e are not here alluding to the 
painfully freipient recurrence of accidents to editic.es built by the 
Ihiblic Works Depavtment.t Granting that money is spent in 

^ (iivMtc uf India f DtU April, 1870. 
t The mimeroii.s “ buildings that fall down before lliey are tinish('d or 
f^hortly after (,*ijinplotioii and have to be reeonslnietod, are ealletl l>y those 
who tiave tie* heart to joke upon siu-li subjeet.s, n-^nvducticc icorltn I’riteliai'd’s 
J’aper on Indian Finance. 
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the most economical ami useful way, — thougli wo know tho fact to 
be just the contrary, — we hold that the enormous expenditure on 
public works is objectionable as being dis})roj>ortionate to tlio 
revenue of tho country ; — at the risk of being called ungrateful 
to a benevolent (irovemment, wo hold tluit, among a people of 
whom the vast majority are so poor that they can hope to derive 
no benefit from railways and other expensive j)ublic works, the 
spending of million after million, raised by oppressive taxes, on 
expensive public works, is an undoubted act of injustice perpetrated, 
though it be with the best of intentions. 

To remedy this state of things, as well as to provide that 
money maj not be uselessly or extravagantly spent, it has been 
proposed by Sir Bartic Frerc, ‘‘that Parliament should pass an 
Act appointing a Copirnissioii, or Trustees, wlio should have power 
to raise and apply a largo sum of several millions sterling; this 
sum to be raised by loan in England, the interest to be paid by 
the Secretary of State for India in Council from the revenues of * 
India, and tlie money to be applied to ])ublie works in Imlia.’’* 
This would no doubt be a very salutary measure, if we could 
feel certain that it would induce tho P>ritlsh public and the 
British Parliament to mark, with a careful and even with a jealous 
eye, the way in 'which tho money so raised is spent in India. 
But where is the security for that ? Where is tho security that 
English capitalists, secure of their fixed rate of interest obtain- 
able from the Indian Government, would not be totally unmindful 
as to how the money is spent? Sir Barthfs jdan does not provide 
a sufficient check on the conduct of tho Trustees; and without 
such checks, public bodies in India are invariably apt to be extrava- 
gant. We believe a far simpler and a more efficient plan would 
be, to somehow create a direct personal responsibility in India, 
The Finance minister might he made directly responsible to tlio 
Government of India for not sanctioning over a Ji,ced sum oi 
some millions sterling annually for Public W^orks in India. Out 


Sjr Bartic Frere’s paper on Public Worha ia indki. 
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of this fixed sum, a margin, — say a fourth, niiglifc be left for any 
emergent items of expenditure which might spring up during 
the course of the financial year, and could not be anticipated. 
The remaining throe-fourths should bo distributed at the begin- 
ning of the financial year among the difibrent proposals of 
public works, submitted by the local (governments before the close 
of the previous year. Tims the local Governments sliould submit, 
before the close of the year, proposals and estimates of public works 
to bo constructed during the next year ; and the imperial Govern- 
ment should sanction or reject smdi pro])osals, after eonsiderino- 
tlicir imj)ortancc and the state of the fiiianc-cs, and on no occasion 
should the jiml sum aboce refereed to be e.rceeded. It would re(piiro 
some moral courage to consistently follow out such a policy, and 
to reject liundreds of proposals wliich crop up every year, entailing 
increased expenditure on public works ; but Indian officials have 
never been found wanting in courage in times of need, and the 
• present head of our Guverimiont has never hesitated a refusal 
when a refusal was needed. 

Wo have done with the Public works l)(‘partment, but there 
is one thing which we cannot pass over without remark, — we 
mean the policy of guaranteeing profits to private companies, 
which has been consistently followed by tlio Government, and 
wliich tells most detrimentally on tlio finaiuios of India. The 
loss which the Government, or rather the tax-payers, have already 
sustained is enormous,* and yet there seems to be no immediate 

® “Up to the present time about C UG, 000,000 has been spent on 
guaranteed railways ; the amount of interest wliich the tlovernment lias had 
to make good up to tlic present time has heeii £ 33,000,000. Tlie contracts 
are arranged on conditions most unfavorable to India. Government can at 
any time be compelled to take over a company repaying to the si i are-holders 
not only the actual value of the line, but also all the capital that has been 
wasted on ill constructed works. Upon llie Calcutta and South Eastern 
hailway about £ 600,000 was expended. On this outlay 5 per cent was 
guaranteed. The scheme proving a disastrous failure, the Government took 
it over at par, and it does not now nearly pay its working expenses. £ 3,000,000 
^us expended on the Jubbulpo re Branch of the East India Railway. The 
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prospect of the policy being given up. The failure of companies 
lias always, and in every country, called forth the sympathy of 
the people, but nowliore liave the poojile beem taxed to prevent 
such fall. The failure of Railway companies is a frequent occurrence 
in England ; but has the English Government ventured in one 
single instance to cause heart-burning to piaiple by levying a 
tix to indmnnily tlio siiflerers? And is the lieart-biirning of 
the tax-payer in India loss than in any other eounlry ? Or U 
it only less regarded because the tax-payers are a snhjd'ct race, 
and cannot jjave tlieir claims constitutionally enforced? Wc turn 
from such painful retieetions. 

It might bo urged in defence of the conduct of the Gi)vern- 
inent, that English cnj)italist.s would not venture on risking liieir 
m moy in this distant land without some s(Mnirity for the inteiv^st 
of their e,:ipital. To suoli as would bring forward tliis argiiinent 
we would simply ask, — Is iiotEaglisli ea[)ital hn ling its. w ly 
into the lieart of R'issia» into the wil ls of Australia, into the 
trackless woods of America, — and that without any security what- 
ever being atforded? Is not English capital running grcntia* 

usual 0 pel* emit was guaranteed, ami it only just ])!iys its working expiaisoti. 
Other still more (lisastiauis instances might be <|Uotc(.l. In Seimle, Punjai) 
and Delhi Kail way more tli«an .£ 8,01)0,01)0 was expended, upon which n per 
cent has been giiaruiiteed. The net annual return at the present time is 
about ,£ 50, tM), and the Government auuually looses about £ 40,000 on liiis 
disastrous undertaking. The share-holders however arc ])erfeetly happy. 
They are eertaiii of their 5 per cent. ^ £ 1,000,000 was raised ly 

a private eompany in 10,000 shares of £ 100 each fur the Orissa Irrigatica 
Works. The sliures fell to a heavy discount — they w'ere (piolcd in Oa) 
I-ondon mmey market at £ bO, and were unsaleable at tliat price. Dai 
Government bought the company at par, and as if it was not cnougli to 
make this extravagant bargain, in a moiaeiit of inexplicable generosity, 
£ 50,000 more was given additional to be distributed among the employee's 
of the company. ♦ * If we are not iiiindful of the moral responsihildy 

we have assiimod in undertaking the govcrnmeiit of 150,(K)0,000 of i»eoply 
we may perhaps awaken to the enormous stake that we have in tbecoiiut>>. 

£ 180,000,000 of English capital lias been embarked on Uic security of 
Indian revenues.” Fawcett’s 8pofch on Indian Finance. 
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risks ill every other part of tlie world than in India ? Xav, it is a 
notorious fact, that the excess of accumulation in England leads 
to commercial revulsions, and therefore necessitates, almost perio- 
dically, destruction of vast amounts of English capital, in order 
to the maintenance of a healthy rate of profits in the market.* 

In India alone, our English rulers would prevent the \vaste of 
English capital, and that hy a ceaseless drain on the pockets of a 
population so [)oor that ninety nine out of every hundred among 
them earn no more than two annas to four amias a day ! 

AVo have dwelt so long on this subject that wo must hurry 
over the remaining })oints. Perhaps the most po])ular, and in our 
opinion, the wisest measure, by which retrenchment may bo eficct- 
t'd would bo by tlio employment of a larger number of the Natives 
of the country in Goveriimont offices. No Government per- 
Imps on the face of the globe is so expensive as the Indian Govern- 
ment ; and the pay of the Indian officials of the higher grades is 
•almost imparallelcd hy that of any other nation. If English 
talent cannot bo bought at a more reasonable price, docs not tlie 
state of the finances necossituto the recognition and use of in- 
digenous talent and abilities ? Is not the time yet come when 
Her Majesty’s subjects of whatever race or creed mmj be freely 
and impartially admitted to offices in Her service, the duties of 
which they may be ([ualifiod by their education, ability and in- 
tegrity duly to discharge? ”t For the sake of the finances of 
India, if not for anything else, should indigenous talent be recog- 
nized and extensively used. 

The wording of Her Mjijesiy’s Proclamation is clear and 
decided. The public opinion of England at the present moment 
is no less clear and decided on the subjoct.+ But our rulers in this 

® See Jlill’s Political Economy^ Bk. IV. Cli. IV. § 5 . 
f Tlio Queen’s gracious Proclamation of 1858 . 
t ^‘We know that the Mogtd emperors employed without hesitation the 
ffilcnts of their Hindu subjects both in finance and war, and that more than one 
province was brought under obedience to Dtdhi by the abilities of a Hindu 
general. Couhl we not take a lesson from such precedents ? * * 

liatever prejudices may linger in Anglo-Indian breasts, the feeling of the 
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country are hardly disposed to act according to such directions. 
The sacred ranks of the Civil Service are just opening to the 
Indian, — and what a cry of condemnation has been raised from one 
end of Au*jlo-Indian India to the other against such unwelcome 
intrusion 1 The opposition is assuming such a serious form, that 
we tremble lest tlie doors of the service, opened with such jealousy 
and so late in the day, bo closed again. We are sincerely grieve'd to 
see that the honest-minded and good-hearted Lord Northbrook 
himself has been induced to believe that, wliilo competitive exami- 
nation is the test best for English men entering the Civil Service, 
it “ is not suited under the present eondition of India to form 
the sole test of the fitness of Natives for employment in offices of 
importance/’* And excluded from the. (.’ivil Service, the Indian 
is forever excluded from all liigher grades of service. 

We are no theoretical reformers. We do not believe in the 
equality of all men, — in the equality of the conquerors with the 
conquered. We do not question the right of our rulers, as a 
conquering race, to regard India as a field of their enterprizo and 
gain, and therefore to appropriate to themselves some of the best- 
paid appointments. We arc even prepared to excuse the conduct 
of our Government in not acting according to a Proclamation 
issued by the Queen immediately after the Mutiny to pacify t^e 
nation, and in making some distinction of race or creed.” But 
admitting all this, we cannot yet justify the almost entire exclu- 
sion of .^ur countrymen from all the highest Government services.! 

nation ^ home isj that India ^hall bo governed not only for the benefit of the 
people, but also by their own leaders so far as is consistent with the stability 
of the administration.” Times 

*• ‘Coiild we not,’ asks the Tirnes^ ‘take a lesson from such precedents?’ 
Of course we can, if we only have the courage to cany out our own profes- 
sions of governing India for the good of its. own people. It was not by 
employing Native Hindus, but by ceasing to employ them, that the Mogul 
empire came to grief ” Home Ncm. 

® His Excellency’s reply to the Bombay Association. 

f Forty years ago Lord William Bentinck honestly admitted that, 
in many v^QCts, the Muham;nadans surjiassod our rule ; they settleil in 
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We believe that the care with which the Natives of the country 
are kept out from all posts of authority, the care with which the 
supremacy of the conquerors over the conquered, is declared, main- 
tained and codified,* is unprecedented in the annals of India. The 
Muhammadan rule in India bears no comparison with the English 
rule in respect of the blessings and comforts secured to the people, 
and Englishmen who plume themselves by instituting a comparison 
between the English rule and that of the Muhammadans do in- 
justice to England by adopting so low a standard of comparison. 
It is only a matter of surprise and regret, that there should be any 
one point in which the Muhammadan rule should excel the English, 
That point, however, is an essential one. For, need we stop to point 
out how tlie fact, that n*o Indian can remonahhj aspire beyond a 
certain subordinate and inglorious position, has a demoralizing 
effect which can hardly be over-estimated ? Superior talents are 
wasted, and laudable ambition degenerates into dissatisfaction and 
despair. 

Our next subject will be the Indian army. We premise by 
saying, that we do not intend to utter a word against any expendi- 
ture which really adds to the strength of the British force in India. 
India is a vast country , containing a variety of nations, with a variety 
of institutions and feelings; and an efficient army at whatever cost 
is a matter of necessity. But none are better aware than the military 
authorities themselves of the continual growth of “ non-effective 
establishments,” entailing a vast deal of useless expendifi^.^ If 

it were necessary to quote authorities wo might do so by h^hdrods, 

■ ^ . . . 

countries which they conquered, — the interests and sympathies of th^ con- 
<!erors and conquered became identified. Our policy, on the contraiy, haa 
hoenthe reverse of this, — cold, selfish, and unfeeling. The iron hatid of power, 
cn the one side, monopoly and exclusion, on the other.” We wish we could 
say that the policy has been materially altered during the last forty years. 

* It is impossible for any Indian to read Chap. VII. of the New Criminal 
Procedure Code, without a sense of humilintion at the manner in which the 
fact of our being a subject race is impressed on us. Every Englishman, bo 
be a loafer or a thief, is guarded by a halo of sacrednoss which the Indian of 
the highest rank and respectability must not dare to violate. 

d39 
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but we shall content ourselves with one, and that shall be the 
' authority of no less a person than Sir William Mansfield, now 
Lord Sandhurst. “There is,’* he says, “one more point to which I 
would invito the attention of the Council,— that being the growth 
of non-effective establishments. * * In short, we are 

threatened with the serious danger of all our econoinios in India in 
the combative force being eventually greatly more than swallowed 
up in the growth of the non-effective expenditure.”* It is to these 
that we would draw the particular attention of our rulers, and it is 
for these that we as tax-payers grudge to ))ay. 

Further “ An entirely now principle”, says Sir Charles 
Trevelyan, “has been introduced which I do not remember to 
have hoard of before, by which j)romi)tion is given altogether 
according to length of service, without reference to any fixed 
establishment. Tlio consecpioiicc of this is, that the qualifi- 
cation for the highest rank and the highest rate of*l)ensi()n 
simply absolute length of service, without r(?gard either to the 
public wants, or to the relative claims of public otficers ”t A 
child may understand that, with this system ()btaining,tlicre can be 
no economy, in tho army expouditnro. And why may not 
this system bo changed ? Why may not greater regard bo paid 
to tho public wants, than to the preposterous claims of the officers 
in the army? Wo know of no other reason than that the officers 
form an influential body, and their voice is more powerful than the 
united voice of a ta^-payiiig nation ; and all considerations of 
economy are laid aside in presence of this jmwerfiil voice. “ The 
largo reduction”, adds Sir Charles Trevelyan, “of the Madras army, 
originally proposed by Sir Patrick Grant and myself, and now a 
second time urged by Lord Mayo, seems to have been considered 
with reference neither to the relative economy nor to the relative 
efficiency of the regiments, hut to tlm interest of the officers. 

* * These are the reasons why tho expenditure on tho 

army has not been reduced within the limits recommended by 

* Sp4>ech in the Supreme Council, April, 1870, 
f ^ir G^les Trevelyan’s paper on The Finames of India. 
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Lord Mayo; and it must bo admitted that they are examples of- 
the expensive spirit of foreign rule. If we had been dealing, not 
with Natives of India, but with our owm countrymen, the result 
would have been very difForont. If the cheek ofjcjilous constituents 
had not been wanting, if Parliament had been disposing of 
its own money, and not of the money of the people of India, 
nothing of this could have taken place.” 

But we must hasten to a close. We have neither the space 
nor the inclination to dwell on the painful subject of how the 
fijiancos of India arc rc])eatedly sacrificed to the exigencies of 
Lnglish Estimates.* Nor have we the heart to comment on the 
aimiial trips to Simla, which cost us poor tax-j)ayers no less than 
five lacs and sixty thousand Rnp(?cs every year. We must likewis^e 
pass over a host of otlier smaller items, which might easily be dis- 
pensed with, or greatly rcducetl, without entailing any hardship 
on any class of people. But there is one subject, (and this we 
are compelled through want of space to make our last,) which wo 
cannot pass over without a few remarks,— we mean the ecclesiastical 
establishment of India. 

Wo are obliged to pay for the maintenance of Christian 
Churches in India. The Christians in all fairness ought to pay for 
Christian churches, as the Hindus pay for Hindu churches, and 
the Muhammadans for Muhammadan churches ; and a tax on 
the Hindus and Muhammadans for the support of the Christian 
church differs, in our humble opinion, in no respect from that 
oppressive tax imposed by a certain Muhammadan ruler on all the 
Kafirs of Hindustan they w ere Kafirs. But it is not our 
intention to use arguments here to show the injustice of our 
paying for the ecclesiastical establishment of India. In a parallel 
oase, the English nation have admitted the fact of such iii justice, and 
liave ratified their admission by the disestablishment of the 
Irish Church. What is wanted, therefore, is an incentive to induce 

rulers to jando what they themselves consider to bo unjust. 

Read Fawcett’s Speech on Indian Finance. 
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The loyalty and the peaceful habits of the people of India preclude 
the possibility of such incentives springing up in India as induced 
English statesmen to disestablish the church in Ireland ; but, in 
our humble opinion, the critical state of our finances, and the 
hardships to which our villagers have been subjected on account 
of the daily increasing taxation, ought to be a sufficient incentive 
in the present instance, — if indeed any incentive is necessary for the 
disestablishment of an institution which is admitted to be unjust. 

We shall now bring this article to a close, — not that the 
subject is half exhausted, but because wo have no space for saying 
any more. Wo have not hesitated to point out instances of inordi- 
nate expenditure which the nation should not pay, as evils which 
should be remedied. Wc have not hesitated to shew that the claims 
of English merchants, the claims of English officers, the claims of 
Indian chaplains, have been admitted in defiance of the claims 
of the nation and of justice. What is the groat lesson which all, 
this teaches h It shews how difficult, — we might almost say— how 
impracticable it is, oven for the most beneficent of rulers, to recog- 
nize, to their fullest extent, the claims of the people when opposed 
to the claims of the ruling class. Men are not angels, and selfishness 
will manifest itself in the best of governments. It is because we 
have faith in the stern sense of justice of our rulers,— it is because 
we firmly believe that our rulers will not hesitate to rectify an 
injustice when it is brought home to their minds, that wo have 
ventured to point out some instances of such injustice in the 
administration of the finances of India. Lord Northbrook is 
already respected and loved by the people of India for his large- 
hearted sympathy, and we venture to hope that whatever the 
people will reasonably urge will not be lost upon him. The English 
Government, as it is, is too expensive for the resources of India, 
and we doubt not Lord Northbrook will commence reductions at 
once. ‘^We are a monarchical and an aristqcratical,”8oys Sir Charles 
Trevelyan, well as a democratic people, but we ought not to 
indulge our amiable weakness at the expense of our Indian fellow- 
Bubjecte.” — ; — 
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The star ! tho star ! the star ! 
His star is in the East, 

A shimmering 
On plain and lioiglit, 

Proclaims the solemn feast. 

The star ! the star ! the star ! 
Thy circlet never sets, 

Tiiy soft <:^Ieam falls 
On pa^od walls, 

And tops of minarets. 

Tho star ! tho star ! the star ! 
Tho Magi saw of yore ; 

What shall we bring 
To our great King ? 

What hast thou, heart, in store ? 

Tho star ! the star ! tho star ! 

All thoughts that in us stir. 

Its glorious ray 

Transmutes this day 

To gold, and spice and myrrh. 

The star ! the star ! the star ! 
Thou cloud-dispelling eye, 

May the light roll, 

From soul to soul, 

And angels hymn on High ! 



^ MUHAMMADAN EDUCATION IN BENGAL. 

By Maulavi Obaidullah Alobaidi, 

The Mubammadans of Bengal may be divided into tliroe 
classes : — the higher class, the middle class and the lower (?las.s. 
The higher class consists of the Zemindars, Govermnciit officials, 
and some of the merchants. The middle class is composed chiefly 
of small landholders, lakhirajdars and Aymadars. The lower 
class includes the cultivators or the peasantry, tradesmen or shop- 
keepers, and those (especially amongst tlie inhal)itants of Calcutta 
and other large towns) who arc engaged in menial service un !:‘r 
European gentlemen, such as Khidmatgars, builers, cooks and 
Khansamls. 

The Miisalinan population of large towns in Bengal, whose 
ancestors came from the Upper Provinces and settled hero, go ic- 
rally speak Hindustani in their homes as well as in society. But 
the family dialect of the Musalmaiis of all classes, residing in iIkj 
interior of the coliutry, is a dialect called Miisalmnn-Bengali. It 
is a compound of the Arabic, Persian and Bengali languages. 
Had it not contained the verbs and prej)ositi(>ns ot the Bengali 
language,it would have been unjust to apply tlie denomination of 
Bengali to it. But the Musalman inliabitants of’ the zillalis of 
Midiiapur, Cuttack and Balasar, iu tlie towns as well as in the 
Mufassal, speak Hindustani, though not in so polished a form as 
that spoken by the people of Upper India. This pccnlarity is ow- 
ing probably to the influence of the Patlians, who came in company 
with Dadd Khaii and settled in the districts of Midnapur, Balasar 
and Cuttack, The people of the eastern parts of Bengal, such as 
Chittagong, Sandwip and other places, speak a paiois, which is 
hardly intelligible to people of western Bengal. But when they 
come to Calcutta, or to Chinsurah, to prosecute their Arabic 
studies, they learn Hiudustani, as the lectures are generally given 
in that language. 

"The middle and some of the higher classes of the Musalm^ns 
of lower Bengal, especially of the western districts, often trace 
their d«scc^t from some saints, Darweshos, or leiirued men, who 
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were emigrants from Persia or Arabia, and thereby claim a supe- 
riority of birth, called by them sharafat^ or nobility of descent. The 
iiiembors of such families, although in extreme poverty, often avoid 
forming connection with those whose ancestral pedigree is doubt- 
ful. Their women dislike to take dinner at the same tabic with 
the ladies of foreign families, however rich and respectable in life. 
This desire to keep up family- purity has grown to such an exten^, 
tliat it has introduced sometliing like caste amongst the Muham- 
madans, though it is well known that the distinction of caste is 
foreign to the genius of Islam. No doubt, they have borrowed 
this desire, as well as tlieir repugnance to the remarriage of their 
widows, from their Hindu brethren. Some of the middle class 
Musalmans of Avestern llengal call themselves makkadlm ( plural 
ol' Makhdiim, i, e.^ the served ). They hold small pieces of land 
called Aijmds for their subsistence ; hence they are sometimes 
.called Aymadars. Tlicse lands Avere granted by tho ]Muh:imniadan 
rulers to their am’cstors who were holy personages, or men of 
letters. 

In former days, the chief avocations of the higher and middle 
class Musalmans were literary. The Madrassas were generally 
rOsorted to by the yontli of those classes. The number of tho 
Madrassas was very small. Some Avell-to-do people established a 
Makhtab at home by emploiiig a teacher for tho instruction of 
their children, with whom the sons of the ncig]d)ouring poor 
people read gratis^ by coi)ying manuscripts. In former days, 
Arabic was Very little cultivated in Bengal, the chief subject of 
study having been Persian literature. Those who qualiii(xl them- 
selves in that language held respectable posts under (Tovernmeiit. 
®ut some enterprising youths, who were desirous of acquiring 
fame for Arabic scholarship, travelled to the Upper Provinces, 
and underwent various privations in order to study that language. 

When Mdnshi SadrudJin, a high Government official, 
invited Maulavi Abdul Ali* of LakhnoAv to Bengal, Avhofor his 

learning was dignified with tho proud appellation of BahraU 
or the sea of learning, and established a Madrassa in his 
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native village Boliar in the district of Burdwan, from that time 
the cultivation of Arabic learning began to be encouraged in 
this province. Formerly, there were several private Madrassas, 
wherfl» students were boarded free. In such Muhammadan 
villages, where these seminaries existed, private people also 
used to supply the students with free board, and in many cases 
accommodated them in their own houses, — such acts being held 
meritorious in a religious point of view. 

In later days, a Madrassa was founded in Calcutta by 
Warren Hastings in 1781, with the view of enabling the Musalmans 
of Bengal to acquire such knowledge of Arabic literature and 
science as would qualify them for the public service, chiefly in the 
judicial department, and was endowed with a zemindari yielding an 
estimated rental of Rs. 29,000, which was in 1819 commuted to a 
fixed yoarl)^ charge on the treasury of lis. 30,000. Most of the 
students after receiving preliminary instructions in the above men- 
tioned Mufassal Madrassas,or by private tuition, came to theCalcutia 
Madrassa for completing their studies. The subjects of the studies in 
the Madrassa at that time were the following: — Gramraar,Rhetoric, 
Logic, Literature, Mathematics including Arithmetic, Algebra and 
Astronomy based on the Ptolemaic geocentric system, Muham- 
madan Law and Jurisprudence. In 1829 an English department 
was organized. It was at first comjiosed entirely of scholars on 
the Madrassa foundation, but was shortly after thrown open to 
Muhammadans of all classes. As in those days, the Government, 
out of policy, encouraged Muhammadan literature and science, 
high and respectable posts under Government being held out to 
those who possessed a competent knowledge of Muhammadan La^v 
and literature, our co-religionists seeing that Government was sc 
much inclined to encourage their literature, very seldom paid 
attention to English learning. Consequently, the Anglo-Arabic 
department ultimately proved unsuccessful. In the meantime, a 
scheme was devised to discontinue the teaching of the Arabic 
sciences in the Arabic department, and to introduce the study 
of thn western sciences through the Urdu tran8lation3 of 
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English scientific books executed at Delhi. The mode of intro- 
ducing the plan having been clumsy, it resulted in the rebellion 
of the students against Dr. Spronger, the then Principal pf the 
Madrassa, and the Madrassa was deserted by the students. After- 
wards wflen the Madrassa was re-peopled by the admission 
of new students, a Committee was formed for devising a better 
plan for the education of the Muhammadans. Agreeallif^ ' o the 
recommendation of the Committee, the Anglo-Arabic and 
English departments were closed in 1844, and in their stead the 
Anglo-Persian department was formed on such a scale vig to enable 
the students to compete for the Junior English Scholarship Ex- 
amination, and the system of education in the Arabic department 
was altered ; that is to say, the teaching of the Arabic sciences 
was discontinued, the subjects chiefly taught being the Arabic 
language and literature and Muhammadan Law. The students of 
tthe Arabic department were not allowed to learn English or 
Bengali, which were exclusively taught in the Anglo-Persian 
department. 

In 183(), another Madrassa was founded at Hugli by the muni- 
liconco of the late Haji Muhammad Muhsin, the principal features 
of which were similar to those of the Calcutta Madrassa. And 
there was also an Anglo-Persian dojiartment* attached to the 
institution exclusively for the Musalmans, the Hugli College and 
its collegiate school being open to Hindus and Christians. This 
Madrassa was chiefly resorted to by the people of the suburban 
districts, while the Calcutta Madrassa was recruited chiefly from 
the Musalmans of the eafttern parts of Bengal. 

I now come to the present state of education among the 
Musalmans of Bengal. In early days, our co-religionists, as I 
have said, seeing that Government was so much inclined to encou- 

their literature, very seldom paid attention to English 
^^n,rning. But in later times, when Government abruptly disconti- 
^ed the encouragement of Musalraan learning, and made the 

* This Anglo-Persian department has at present been absorbed in tlie 
General Department. 

1)40 
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University Matriculatioii Examination the only door for on ter in 
into high posts under Government, our co-religionists were loft 
far behind by their Hindu brethren. Now they are in an awkward 
state. They do iu)t fetd inolinod to learn their own loro, setdng 
it to be utterly useless for worldly purposes ; nor have th(}y tlio 
means to get English education. The Madrassas of Calcutta 
and Hiigli an*, at jirescnt, attended chiefly by the people of tho 
eastern parts of J5engal, namely Chittagong and Sudliararn, only 4 
or 5 per cent, being of tlio \vestorn or suburban districts. Tho 
Musalmans of Chittagong arc*, for tlu^ most part, a chiss of ]) 0 ()- 
ple who are fanatical in the extreme, and who have no sympatliy 
with modern })rogress ; tluw an.*, therefore, (piito averse to Eng- 
lish education. It is for this I'eason, that tho introduction of 
English into tho Arabic department of tin* Calcutta Madrassa 
has of late proved a total lailurc. But the Musalmans of w'esterii 
Bengjil, as well as the most respectable portion of the Muhain- , 
madans of eastern Ikiigal, are fur more liberal in tlieir ideas. 
They thoroughly appreciate the bonolits of English education. 
They scud their cliildreii to English schools, to the Anglo-Persiaii 
department of the Calcutta Madrassa and to the English de})art- 
ment of tlie Hugh College. It is very d(*siral)le to turn tlio 
Mafassal Madrassas to some |)iirpose. x\t present the Musalmans 
of the higher classes, who arc rich men, gtmerally send their chil- 
dren to receive English education to the English departments ot 
both tho institutions moiitioned above ; but the majority of the 
middle class Musalmans, owing to their poverty, cannot afford to 
give their children tho benefit of English education. Now, if a de- 
partment were added to the Mafassal Madrassas with tho sinijilo 
Arabic standard together with English teaching, it might do a great 
deal of good to the Musalmaii population of western Bengal. 

I shall now state the reasons of the paucity of Musahnan 
students in Mafassal schools, and try to ascertain the remedy 
for tho evil. The Musalmans of the middle class have no iiotiou 
of spending any thing on education. In former timo.s, an Arabic 
or Persian teadier was employed by a rich man for the instruction 
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of his children, with whom poor boys received lessons gratuitously. 
It must also be borne in mind that Maulavis, among our co-reli- 
gionists, teach poor pupils gratis^ thinking it to b(> a meritorious 
act. The students used to copy manuscripts and read them with 
the Maulavis. 

The causes of the Musalmans keeping themselves aloof from 
Ooverument schools are as follows : — (1) Pecuniary difficulty, that 
is to say, inability to siip})ly the necessary cost of English edu- 
cation. The MnsalmanH an; coinj)aratively ])oorcr than the Hindus, 
owing to their expensive mode of living, to their not following 
different ])r()fcssions and trades, and to their being forbidden 
to take usury. (2) The disadvantages mot with in the exist- 
ing schools. Oik; or two Muhammadan l)oys, placed in 'The same 
school with Hindu lads and Hindu teachers, are often teased by 
tl'cm, and made the objects of tlunr ridicule ; consecjuently the poor 
, ];oys arc oliged to (juit it, and thus forego the benefits of Englisli 
education. (3) The want of Musalman teachers in the Govern- 
incnt Schools, and Musalman Inspectors of schools, who could 
induce their (;o-rcligion!sts to scud their children to school, explain- 
ing to tliem the natures of English education and removing doubts 
from their minds. It is desirable that those Inspectors should bo 
Anglo-Arabic scholars (if such arc available), that they may exer- 
cise influence over their countrymen. The want of Musal- 
nian Inspectors has been always unfavourable to Muliam- 
madan education. I sec very few schools in the Musalman parts of 
the country, they being exclusively confined to the Hindu villages 
to the great disadvantage of the Muhammadans. The writer of 
this article has walked through a Musalman tract in the district 
of Midnapur, extending over more than 20 miles, without meeting 
with a single school or pdthsdld, (4) The mass of the Musalman 
population ignorant of the nature of English education, look 
upon it as dangerous to their faith. These false apprehensions 
ought to be removed through the agency of Muhammadan Ins- 
pectors as suggested abovQ. (5)^Tho want of Arabic and Persian 
teachers in the existing schools. For want of such teachers those 
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Ma8alm*an students, who come to colleges from the Mafassal, take 
up Sanskrit as their second language in the University Examinations 
instead of Persian or Arabic, as no facilities had been afforded them 
for learning either Persian or Arabic. If separate institutions bo 
established for Miisalmaus, it will, no doubt, bo a great boon to 
them, otherwise the appointment of Arabic and Persian teachers 
in the ordinary schools, may go a great way towards remedying 
the evil. 

The Muhammadans of Bengal are in a sad plight. They are 
required to learn half a dozen languages for achieving the same 
purposes that their Hindu brethren achieve by learning only two 
languages. Besides English, Muhammadans must learn Persian 
and Hindustani for keeping up their position in society, and 
Arabic for understanding tlieir religious books ; while Bengali is 
also indispensable to them, it being the current tongue of the 
country and the official language of the Zillah courts. It must be 
borne in mind, that the Arabic does not bear the same relation to ’ 
the Musalmans as the Sanskrit does to the Hindus. The Hindus, 
except Brahmans, need not learn Sanskrit,/or they are forbidden 
to read their religious books. It is for this reason, that they did 
not learn Sanskrit under their own Hindu kings. Under Muham- 
madan rule, they only learnt Persian to qualify themselves for 
Government employment. Under these circumstances, is it not 
useless for the majority of thcHindus (except for philologicjal 
purposes) to learn the Sanskrit ? But the case of/ the Muham- 
madans is quite different. Every Musalrnan is required to study 
his religious books, the priesthood not being confined to a particular 
'Class. 

I must before concluding say a word on the Urdu language. 
The term Hindustani, as applied by Europeans to the language 
used in Upper India, is never used by the Natives in that sense. 
What it means among the former is known to the latter by the 
name of Urdu, which differs from Hindi Or BrijbliAki, in the 
latter getting a greater portion of its elements from the 
Sanskrit. The term Hindustani as used in a Minute of His Honor 
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the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal seems to moan a language 
wliich haslJvery few elements of the Persian and Arabic in it, and 
which is used in daily conversation. It is acknowledged on all 
hands, that the colloquial dialect of a country differs from the 
written one, and is never taught in scliool. So then Hindustani, 
as a colloquial dialect, has no litoratiirc either prose or poetry, 
and its vocabulary is too poor to supply w'ords for conveying 
scientific and abstract ideas. As for Urdu, the written language 
of Upper India, it is highly desirable that it should be kept pure 
!ind chaste. In conveying scientific ideas, how'cver, the use of 
Arabic and Persian words is excusable ; but such highly artificial 
Urdu, as is seen in the Persianized and Arabicized style of Famni 
Ajiuh^ in which sometimes phrases and grammatical constructions 
of the Arabic and Persian are introduced, is no doubt a pedantic 
style. 

The Musalmans of Lower Bengal do not require to learn 
Hindustani, as all literary corrcspondenco is invariably carried on 
iu Persian in this part of the country. They would prefer Ben- 
gali to Hindustani, the former being the vernacular of the 
country and the official language of the Zillah courts. Hence 
some provision ought to be made for teaching Bengali to Musal- 
inau youth along with English and one or other of the two 
classical languages, namely, Arabic and Persian. 


THE EMIGRANTS’ DEPARTURE. 

PAINTED BY C. HUBNER. 

{From the German of FreUlgratL ) 

0 speak, why leave ye thus your place ? 

For Neckar vale hath wine and corn, 
The firs our woods still proudjy grace, 
In]_^Spessarb rings the Afpino horn. 
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Yoiir hearts in forests strange in vain 
For this dear land will sorely pine, 

Its waving fields of golden grain, 

Its uplands crown’d with clustering vine. 

The ])icture of your native land 

In dreams will glance across your mind, 

And like a holy legend stand 

AVithin your heart of liearts enshrined: 

0 speak, why huive ye thus your place ? 

For Neckar vale hath wine and corn, 

The firs our woods still proudly grace, 

In Spessart rings the Alpine horn. 

0. C. Dutt. 
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‘ Tkings unattempted yet in prose or rhynui' 

Milton. 

Hearing. 

” I know no sound sweeder than the lispiii^f 
of a liahe. Sweet, exquisitely sweet as are the broken syllable!* 
ill themselves, they are invariably accompanied by collateral 
charms that combine to render infant vocabulary infinitely superi- 
or to any other vocabulary of ancient or modern times. Tb® 
radiant face, the dimpled cheek, the sparkling eyes from oarb 
corner of which peep angel choirs protesting the purity of tb® 
glance, are but so many additional strings to soften tbc 
melody of the celestial harp. Woe unto, the obdurate heart on 
which such honied notes are entirely lost ! — notes that arrest the 
hurried steps of the man of business, — notes that challenge a 
passing siuile from the most confirmed misanthrope. Nothing 
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so very repugnant to a man of taste as foul language. He who 
would quietly pocket a smart box on the car will resent abuse. 
Yet what master of etiquette has not, in his own days, t(^:is(Ml an 
urchin and provoked it to call all manner of names, showering 
uncouth complements, not only on himself, but ondiis venerable 
relatives too, simply for the purpose of reg.aling his ears with 
the ambrosial repast? If such be the captivating influence of the 
talk of cliildren on more strangers, what must it bo on the 
young couple united by tliee, 

Wedded Love, mysterious law, true source 

Of human offspring, sole propriety 
In Paradise of all things common else ! 

By thee adulterous Lust was driven from man 
Among the beastial herds to range ; by thee 
Founde.i in reason, loyal, just, and pure, 

• Relatives dear, and all the cliaritu^s 

or father, son, and brother first wore known 
—a couple justly proud of the clierub pledg(s in whom are concent 
trated their best affections, and in the music of wlios(j innocent 
prattle they live, move, and have their being. 

I wish not to detract from the ])ower of music, either vocal 
or instrumental, Tlio power that usurps creative fuiu^tions, and 
recasts the human soul into different moulds at pleasure, — the 
pflwcr whoso irresistible eloquence almost persuades us to be 
Pag ans, and to pin our faith in the fabled restoration of Eury- 
Jiftc, — the power whoso 

“ varied lays surj)rise, 

And bid alternate passions fall and rise I 
While, at each change, tlie son of Lybian Jove; 

Now burns with glory, and then melts with love, — 

Now his fierce eyes with sparkling fury glow, 

Now sighs steal out and tears begin to flow,” 
suffer nothing from detraction. ^ Tho mole on the lace of a 
maid of Circassia does but servd^ l>y contrast, to lend tho 
Wdiug rose a deeper hue, aud to *idd Bokhara to Samarcaud 
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as its prioe. Like ^ood qneon Bess, in spite of feminine in- 
firmities, it reio^ns supreme, fro\vn§ away climhmg impertinence, 
daps into sense jwying intrusion, keeping suspicion at bay, and 
gagging uarnikms scandal for good. 

Indeed, I dare not speak disparagingly of music with the 
heavy denunciation staring me in the face. The great Translator 
of the Human Mind, without losing himself in the maze of 
“ perceptions ” and “ conceptions ”, of “ passions ” and “ emo- 
tions,” instinctively discovered the various sources of pain and 
pleasure, and passed at once the sentence of “ a s1o\y sudden 
death” on disloyalty towards the eldest born of the Sister Arts, 
The man that hath no music in himself. 

Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds. 

Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils. 

The motions of his sjdrit are dull as night. 

And his affections dark as Erebus : 

Let no such man be trusted. 

Deservedly dangles in mid air, a sport to rooks and crows, tho 
wretch with flinty breast tliat remains impervious to tho wanton 
playfulness of minims and crotchets, of (piavers and gemi-quavcrs, 
in a bold adventurous flight of flourisli. Tho ever-ap(;roac]iing 
and ever-receding cadence swells the bosom, tickles the whole 
system, and melts us we know not why. Cold calculations of pro- 
prieties are out of place where music “ relaxes and unnerves tlie 
soul.” In vain do the Spartans maim and mutilate Timotheiis, 
in vain does Plato hurl his fulminations against the enervating ef- 
fects of “soft and wanton” songs. Harmony triumphs all tho same, 
“And the wwld’s victor stands subdued by sound.” > 

You can no more regulate the influence of music by rules than 

by geometric scale, 

Can take the size of pots of ale ; 

Resolve by signs and tangents straight 
If bread or butter wanted weight ; 

And wisely tell what hour o’ the day 

The llock doefs strike by Algebra. ” 

C' ■■■;; * • • 
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To resolve not to be affected by harmony would be as rational as 
to resolve not to feel himgry^until signalled by the Statical Chair 
of Dr. Sanctorius. No ; it is not a question of option. Wo 
feel hungry, because wo feel hungry ; we feel sleepy, because we 
feel sleepy. We are slaves to the magic lamp, though the puny 
mischievous abortion of the brasier’s anvil often plays fantastic 
tricks by pulling, with guilty knowledge of the fact, the wrong 
string, discovering the Moor, not in the infantine embrace of 
Morpheus, as was his wont, but “ imparadised ” in the riper and 
more appreciable arms of Dosdemona — wide awake ! 

Yes ; there is music in the sigh I I appeal, as appealed Bharat 
(Jhandra, more than hundred years ago, to those more conversant 
with the matter, to judge for themselves the worth of the sigh sighed 
by stealth, in crowded rings, or on the still more crowded steps of 
the parish Church, at the approach of Christmas Eve, unheeded by 
, all save and except the watchful Edwin initiated into the mysteries 
of divine courtship. Like charity, the sigh blesseth her that giveth, 
and him that receiveth. She is relieved of an incubus. She completes 
a task more difficult of performance than the pons asinorwn to the 
dullest of the dullards belonging to the fourth form of an .aided 
vernacular school in some outlandish corner of Sylhet or Chitta- 
gong. The beseeching mien, the imploring look of the modest youth 
loudly call for recognition. How to recognise without rousing the 
suspicion of fifty-headed Aunty, that everlasting plague etem.ally 
croaking decorum to orphaned virgins just out of their teens, was 
the great problem for her to solve. She has done the deed — she 
is happy. As for him, lucky dog ! he has decryed, looming in the 
distance, a light, though dim, that is to 'serve as a beacon to him 
all his life-time,, however tossed and buffeted m.ay be the frail bark 
by merciless waves. The sigh is the lover’s Vade inemml Whether 
he shivers in bleak arctic regions, struggling with wild beasts for 
pi’ccarious subsistence, or drudges, sweats, and pants under the 
lino in Indian plantations, 

a purchased slave, 

Which, like your asses and your dogs and mules, 

d41 
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You use in abject and slavish parts, 

Because you bought them,” 

this only solitary thought supports him aud buoys up his depressed 
spirits. He lightens liis labour with the thought, and with joy 
broods over it during his scanty leisure. For the sigli he not only 
boars to live, but often does 

Bise to transports past expressing, 

Sweeter by remembrance made.” 

Overpowered by hunger and fatigue, his proud soul com])letcly 
crushed by continual ill-treatment of repeated terms renewed 
on the most flimsy pretext, the poor exile sinks under the load, 
and thinks of seeking relief in sclf-dcstructioii, PTo pawns his 
only threadbare coat and supplies himself with the fatal drug. 
The door of the cabin is duly fastened and the end-all cuj) is 
at his lips. Some good genius interposes, works on the talis- 
man, recalls the live-long (Jliristmtis Eve to his memory. 
Dashed is the cup to tlio ground, and p]dwin is ready to live ten 
thousand lives of hard bondage over again for the sake of the 
sigh ! ^‘Veui, vidi, vici ! ” Tlio laconic epistle of three words cou- 
eyed to the Roman republic an account of tlie affairs in Gaul with 
almost the precision insisted on by the Stagirite. P^he drama is, 
in its own way, complete, having a beginning, a middle, aud an 
end. But could a despatch of three folio volumes describe the 
barrowing cares and anxieties, the .sleepless days and nights, the 
puzzling manoeuvres and strategy that enabled the general to secure 
the speedy conquest? “ Angelina sighed” signifies little— signifies 
nothing. The record fails to give a bare indistinct skeleton of 
the grand event with which commenced the new era or epocha 
in the history of the lovers. The telegram that flashed the all- 
important fact through invisible wires was — the sigh ! 

Nor are numbers without music when Elijah tunes the 
Avon lyre, and thou, Pllishah ! ouwhom his mantle fell, singestof 
Greece, “ but living Greece no more.” Or when, sublime Milton I 
Though blind, yet, with penetrating eye 
Of int^J^ieotual light, thou dost survey 
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The labyrinth perplexed of Heaven’s decree ; 

And with a quill, pluck’d from an angel’s wing, 

Dipt in the fount that laves the eternal throne, 

Trace the dark paths of Providence divine, 

‘ And justify the ways of God to man’.” 

I wouldn't \)%y i\ co>v)y for bushel-falls of fiilsoino “ Gazettes,” 
eked out to flatter arrant diinco.s who know not to distinguish 
prose Irom poetry, and yet would pester genius with dogmatical 
canons in spite of the warning, — 

“ Vex not thou the poet’s mind 
With thy shallow wit. 

Vex not thou the poet’s mind ; 

For thou canst not fathom it. 

Clear and bright it should be ever, 

Flowing like a crystal river ; 

, Bright as light, and clear as wind ” 

Cringing syco[)hant.s, who would prostitute the Muse for place 
or title, have not — cannot have — in their whole constitution, a 
grain of true poetry which spurns worldly distinction, and is 
oi|ually indifferent to favors or frowns of kings. It is said, that 
Charles II. once visited Milton and taunted him with blindness 
which, the sovereign hinted, was a visitation of Providence for the 
active share the poet had taken in the republican movemeut of 
his days. “ How greatly must that man have sinned ,” replied 
Milton, “ who lost his life in the struggle”, — unmistakably alluding 
to the father of the king himself. True or false, the anecdote 
serves to indicate the sort of spirit destined “ to soar above the 
Aoniau Mount.” Gentle reader! mistake nob my meaning. I 
do not hold up John Milton as a model husband, as a model 
father, or as a model subject. No ; John Milton, the man, in 
common with many others, gravely erred in a great many matters 
cf grave importance, thus lending a sort of colouring to the vulgar 
niistake that looks upon genius and eccentricity as unalienablo 
concomitants. Nor, indeed, do I hold iip John Milton, tlie poet, 
general imitation, and that simply because the author of the 
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Par«dm Lost is, I submit, quite inimitable. My meaning is that, 
in its account current, Poetry ignores Debit and Credit side, and 
resei res no column for Profit and Loss ! 

“ He on whose birth the lyric queen 
Of numbers smil’d, shall never grace 
The Isthmcan gauntlet, or be seen 
First in the fam’d Olympic race. 

But him the streams that warbling flow 
Rich Tiber’s fertile meads along, 

And shady groves, his haunts shall know 
The master of th’^olian song.” 

Even in an utilitarian point of view, the value of the sense 
!)f hearing cannot be over-estimated. We are indebted to it for 
all the comforts of civilization, for all the facilities of modern 
discovery. Wo see, we smell, wo touch, we taste, the sensations are 
buried within ourselves, though in our neighbours tlie several organs 
are as complete as, or more complete than, our own. Rob us of tlie 
power of communicating to others ^vhat we know or what w'e foeh 
and we are forthwith reduced to the necessity of depending 
entirely on our individual resources, in other words, of feeding 
on herbs, of sleeping in caves, and of multiplying the race 
without any regard to laws human or divine. Giving Newton or 
Galileo the credit of elaborating the fall of tlie apple or the 
motion of the portico lamp, into laws of gravitation or the oscil- 
lations of the pendulum, without the aid of accumulated wisdom of 
ages, could we to this day account for the mysterious suspension 
of aerial chandeliers fixed though moving in their orbits, or for the 
equally ipysterious tick of the pocket watch keeping time more 
accurately than the groat Sol himself? Could the rude stool “ on 
three legs upborne” with “ a massy slab in fashion square or | 
round,” develop itself into the velvqt cushioned sofa without the | 
communicated intelligence and experience of centuries ? 

Slow 

The growth of what is excellent ; so hard 
To ijattaiii perfection in this nether world. 
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Thus first necessity invented stools 
Convenience next suggested the elbow chair, 

And luxury the accomplished sofa last.” 

Steam did not of itself carry our argosies over the Pacific, nor 
did the dreaded thunderblot volunteer Ilarkaru to take our mes- 
sages over the Atlantic of its own accord and free will. Wo had 
to entice them into service, gradually, and imperceptibly, as it 
were, coaxing and humouring them from time immemorial, one 
generation transmitting their share of success for the next to 
work upon, and these, in their turn, their acquisitions for the 
following, by means of language, spoken or written, alike the hand- 
maids of the Ear. 

But say, we could dispense with rail-roads and electric 
telegraphs, with sofas and time pieces, could wo bear the toil of 
the sojourn through tliis vale of tears without rational conversa- 
tion, — that badge of humanity, — that sweet reciprocation of 
thoughts and feelings which disarm pain of its sting and renders 
pleasure doubly pleasing? Stale, flat, and unprofitable are the 
joys of the world, unless shared by others in whom the soul delights. 
Bliuik must appear fiiir Nature to the wretch doomed to roam id 
solitude, surrounded by smiling faces of beasts and birds ani 
human laces divine. I care not for hosts of hirelings whose 
scorpion sympathy poisons the frame and almost justifies the 
cynicism of Diogenes himself. If sumptuous dinners and mid- 
night carousals are to constitute tenures of friendship, oh 1 save 
me from such, I will have none of it. Hungry vultures and 
ravenous wolves may bo seduced to friendship on such mercenary 
conditions. Grant me, kind Heaven ! but one solitary companion, 
m whose willing ear I may pour my hopes and fears without 
reserve, and safely calculate on as unreserved a response. 

« -Is aught so fair 

In all the dewy landscapes of the spring, 

In the bright eye of Hesper or the morn, 

In Nature’s fairest forms, is aught so fair 
As virtuous firiendship ? as the candid blush 
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Of liim wlio strives with fortune to be just? 

Tlie graceful tear that streams for other’s woes 
Or the inikl uinjosty of private life, 

AVIiere Peace with ever-blooming olive crowns 
The gate, — where honor’s liberal hands effuse 
Unenvied treasures, and the snowy wings 
Of Innocenc(3 and Love protect the sc( 3 no ?" 

But the greatest luxury wo enjoy through the sense of 
hearing is religious consolation, at a crisis wlicn religious con- 
solation is most n(3cdcd. While health and vigor last a man c:m 
fiucccfully shut out all thoughts of futurity, and revel in tiio so- 
called pleasures of life. His wife, his children, his cstati', liis 
iu-door ami out-door amusements, engross the mind of the 
pored pot of fortune, lie has no leisure to think of any 
more .se:’ious. Soft glides down tlie smootli stream of liio tlii-: 
child of gaiety, walhed by the summer breeze, ineffable sundii ki 
all around, and unalloyed joy all within, leaving endless fairy 
fields holiiiid, and fairy fields without end cxtondiiig in r’le 
jirospcct before. The spell br(‘aks ! as break it must sometime or 
other ; and rocks and wliirlpools, typhoons and tornados fill np 
the scene sliroiided in Cimmerian darkness ! Beliold tlie wliiloin 
pink of fashion stretched on lowly couch, Iiis vitality ebbing fast, 
given up by physicians, forsaken by friends and relatives tiiad 
of watching, or l)ullicd away by the impatient heir apparent, 
eager to deposit the antiquated lumber six inches bidow the soil. 
His parched lips quivering, his sunken temples throbbing, his 
enfeebled limbs aching, and the consciousness of the ungodly 
he led sitting, like a ponderous night-mare, on his breast ; what 
can impart comfort to the libertine— his frame and mind so tho- 
roughly prostrated, his lease of three score and ten completely 
run out, and the undreamt Eternity presenting itself a stern 
reality— say, oh ! say, what can console the wretch but the word 
of Mercy w'hispered into his oars by some good Samaritan, 
despised in his palmy days of success and glory? In mercy 
our only hbpe. y 
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What hotter can we do, than to tlie place 
Repairincr where Ho judg’d us, prostrate fall 
Before Him reverent ; and there confess 
Humbly our fiiults, and pardon bog ; with tears 
Watering the ground, and with our sighs the air 
Frequenting, from our hearts contrite in sign 
Of sorrow unfeigned, and humiliation meek 
Like sight, however, the sense of hearing often causes great 
disappointment. The trcaclierons medium through which sound 
is conveyed defies all calculations, an 1 sets weather jirophcts at 
their wit’s ends. It not otiI v ado -.U tlio ear differently accord- . 
ing as the sounding body is l)erori3 or behind us, on the right 
hand or on the left, near or at a great distance, and deceives us 
by echos, or by whispering galleries, or speaking trumpets, 
which return the sound or alter its diroc^tion, convey it to a 
distance without diminution,” but undergoes various modifications, 
and is, not unfrcquently, entirely lost without any change in the 
hearer or the speaker, or the intervention of any human contrivance 
whatever. Air, the most restless of the elements,, is ev^r fluctu- 
ating without the least visible or perceptible cause. A profound 
calm is succeeded by a heavy gale, and that within such a short 
space of time, that the simplest sentence, commenced under more 
favorable auspices, is scattered aud dissipated in broken and 
vmintclligible fractions throughout the whole atmosphere, marriug, 
if not counteracting altogether, the beauteous effect. So designed, 
doubtless, by the All- Wise Creator to teach senseless mortals that, 
permanent happiness is, in vain, sought here below. 
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I dreamt I stood beside proud Jericho, 

And saw the sight of Timoeus’ son restored, 

And heard him bless with loud acclaim the Lord, 

And marked the high procession moving slow 
Up market place and street ; strange heavy woe 

Pressed on my soul, I longed for one kind word 
From tljose dear lips ; but on the people poured 
Heedless and shouting ; when in accents low, 

Sudden I heard the Lord my name call o’er, 

And then with hope I felt my heart endowed. 

And reckless of the tumult and uproar, 

And the mad jostlings of the eager crowd, 

I rushed with grateful worship to adore, 

And fell down at His feet and wept aloud. 

D. 

THE BANKER CASTE OF BENGAL. 

By the Editor, 

OIIArTBR IL 

How they were deprived of their Sacred Thread, 

We have, in the last Chapter, shown by proofs which cannot 
be gainsaid, that the Suvari^a- Vaniks are true and pure-blooded 
Vaisyas, aud that therefore they are entitled to read the Vedas, 
and to wear the sacred thread which is the distinctive badge of the 
three twice-born classes, vw, the Brahmans, the Kshatriya® 
and the Vaisyas. But, in point of fact, the Suvarija-Vaniksdo 
riot at present retain that social status ; in the economy of Hindu 
to which they are entitled as true Vip^yas. They ar® 
lodce^y^ as amongst the most degraded oip Hindu castes. 
They me^t eiriittod to sit on the same seat^such is the prescribetl 
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rule, a rule, however, more honoured in the breach than in the 
observance —with not only Brahmans and Kshatri} as, but also 
with Vaidyas, Kciyasthas and other Mixed Castes ; indeed, it is 
popularly said, that if a Br ahman were accidentally to put his 
foot on the shadow cast by the body of a Siivarna-Vanik, the 
Brahman must expiate the vile pollution by ablution in the holy 
river Gani^os. The question is, — how is the caste-degradation of 
the Suvarna- Vaniks to be accounted for ? How has it come to 
pass that people, who were once regarded as Vaisyas, as amongst 
the most honourable of Hindu castes, inferior only to Brahmans and 
Ksliatrivas, as amongst the twice-born, as tlie promoters of com- 
merce and the patrons of national wcaltli and industry, — how has it 
coiuo to pass til at such a tribe has lost its original position in the 
pyramid of Hindu society', and been numbered with the unclean 
siih-di visions of the Mixed Castes ? How has it come to pass that 
, truo-born Vaisyas have not ouly^ been deprived of their holy thread, 
but reduced to the low level of the ‘‘ inglorious throng'" of the 
iiilerior orders of the Mixed Castes ? Tins question admits of a 
satisfactory explanation. 

It was during the reign of Ballal Sen, who is now chiefly 
remomhered as the originator of the pernicious sy'stem of Brah- 
man Kulinism, that the Suvarna- Vaniks were deprived of their 
social status. W c are by no means certain as to who this Ballal 
Sen was. Some say that he was tlu^ son of Adisura ; others, that 
be was the son of V'ijaya Sen ; oth(.n*s, of Suka Sen ; and others 
maintain that ho was the son of the river-god Brahmaputra. But 
whoever his father was, it is certain that be reigned over Bengal 
5it the end of the eleventh and the beginning of tlio twelfth cen- 
tury of tlie Christian era. The head of the tribe of Suvarna- 
^ auiks, at that time, was Ballabhananda, a descendant of Sanaka 
•^^Idbya, and the richest man in the kingdom. Ananda Bhatta, 
the biographer of Bulldl Sen, says, that the coffers of Ballabha- 
contained one hundred and forty millions of gold-mohurs, 
^(fuiil in value to two hundred and twenty-four millions of pounds 
sterling. As Balldl Sen was a king of extravagant habits and of 
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ambitious schemes, ho was often under the necessity of borrowing 
money from the Rothsohikl of Bengal. When about to engage in war 
with the independent King of Manipur, on the north-eastern 
frontier of his kingdom, he borrowed from Ballabha tlie sum 
of twenty-five lakhs of Rupees. During the prosecution of the 
war, the King took from the same banker a fresh loan of five 
lakhs, on the following conditions : — that ho w^ould not ask for 
any more loans, and that if the war was not speedily brought 
to a close, he would concdude peace with tlio Raja of Manipur, 
and thus put an end to hostilities. Jjallal, however, was not true 
to his word. From tha scat of war the King wrote to the great 
banker, requesting him urgently to send him anotlier loan of five 
lakhs. Ballabliananda not only refused to make the remittanee, 
but said in reply, that kings above all men ought to fulfil their 
promises, that the Sen family had become kings of tlio country 
by a mere accident, and that it was no part of tlio true vocation • 
of tlie Vaitlya caste, to wliich Balhil beloiigcMl, to figlit. The 
King received this reply in liigli dudgeon, and vowed vcngeauco 
on Ballabhananda and on the caste of which lie was a member. 
This was the first circumstance that disaffected Balia I Sen 
towards the caste of the Suvarna-Vaniks. 

Another incident happened soon after, which irritated the 
King still more against the Suvarn a- Vaniks. It was well known to 
all his subjects, that Ballal had ravished tlie daughter ol’a Dorn, that 
is, a basket-maker — one of the very lowest of castes in Bengal— 
and was living with her in the palace. This unworthy conduct of 
the King was publicly ridiculed, on the stage, by a company of 
thoughtless young men of the SUvana-Vanik caste, who had formed 
themselves into a dramatic corps. One of the actors, taking a 
bill-hook under Jiis arm, said to the audieuce— ‘‘ Gentlemen, as 
our king is a basket-maker, let us go into the wood, cut down 
bambus, and present them to His Majesty, that our new Queen 
may turn them :‘nto baskets, threshing-fans aiid other articles of 
household coiiveuicuce.” The speech was, of course, received by 
the house with roars of laughter and shouts of derision. When 
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the report of this dramatic performance reached the ears of the 
King, his indignation know no bounds ; and he became more than 
ever enraged against the Suvarna-Vaniks. 

But tlio cup of the royal displeasure against the Banker caste 
had not yet boeomo full. Possibly, in the course of time, Ballal 
might have con lone 1 tlio oftenco given him by Ballabhananda in 
not only refusing to accommodate him with a loan, but in also 
r(3ading him a lecture on the duties of kings and on occupations 
proper to the Vaidya caste, and might have also forgotten the 
insult offered him publicly on the stage ; but the independent and 
self-reliant cliaracter of tin) Suvarna-Vaniks produced so great a 
rupture between them and their- King that there could be no hopo 
of a reconciliation. It took place on this wise. The gross 
immorality of B dial created such a scandal among his subjects, 
that his own son felt it his duty to a Imonish the royal sinner in 
poetical ej)i3tles which are still extant. It was chiefly in conse- 
quence of the expostulations of Ids son, that ho was induced to 
send away the charming daughter of the basket-maker, and to 
expiate the crime, agreeably to the injunctions of the priests, by 
edebrating a solemn ceremony, and offering to Brahmans little 
calves mtide of gold. AYhen the expiatory rites and the presenta- 
tion of golden calves wore over, the King held a great feast td 
which all classes of his subjects were invited. And all classes of 
his subjects went, — with one exception. The Suvarna-Vaniks 
were conspicuous by their absence. When, agreeably to oriental 
usages, the royal herald announced to them that the feast was 
ready, the heads of the clan of Baidvcrs refused to come, alleging 
that their religion and their sense of honour prevented them from 
partaking of a feast provided by a man who had defih’d liimself 
with the daughter of a basket-maker. The biographer of Ballal 
Sen, Ananda Bhatta, informs us that on receiving this message 
the King said in an assembly of Brahmans — ‘^If I do not degrade 
the Suvarija- Vaniks as a caste, let mo be accursed, let me be 
accounted as groat a sinner as a cow-killer, or as the murderer of 
^ Brahman or of a woman. As Bhima Sen had vowed to destroy 
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the hundrei sons of the blind king Dhriturashtra, so do I vow to 
ruin the Suvarnn-Vaniks.” 

The fate of the Banker Caste was now sealed. The king 
had taken an oath to degrade them. The fiat liad gone forth, 
and nothing could save the Snvarmi- Vaniks from social degra- 
dation. The lieadman qf the caste liad refused to give a loan to 
the King in his exigency. He had done more. lie liad hinted on 
Ballal’s not keeping his promise, and lectured to him on the duties 
proper to his caste. The Snvarna-Vaipk youth ha<l publicly, on 
the stage, exposed and ridiculed t!ie King’s intrigue witli a 
woman of one of tlio lowest castes. And all the members of the 
caste had, in a body, refused to come to the royal banquet. All 
this, was too much for an oriental despot to hear. He had there- 
fore sworn to dograd(i so })roud and contmnacious a caste. Tiio 
Snvarna- Vaniks were, however, too influential and wealthy to bo 
put out of the pale of the higher castes hy a simple stroke of 
Ballal’s pen. True Vaisyas, they were one of tliose tlirce twice- 
born classes who were alone entitled to read tlie holy books, to 
sacrifice, and to wear the sacred thread ; and as siicli they could not 
be degraded from their higli position by tlie more fiat of a king, 
and a king, too, wdio was not of tlie Kshatriya order, but who 
belonored to the order of the j\Iixed Castes. A man or a body of 
men could, in those day s, be degraded in caste only by the perfor- 
mance of Loinous crimes. Before Ballal could bring down tlio 
Snvarna- Vaniks from their high position in the scale of Hindu 
castes, it was necessary for him to show that they had lieen guilty 
of great crimes. How he showed this, is described by lus 
biograplier Ananda Bhatta. 

Ballal Sen now artfully laid the train which ended in tho 
e.xplosion of the Banker Caste. The instrument made use of lor 
the purpose was a Brahman of the name of Sasvidra, who had 
received one of tlie golden calves io which we liave alluded. 
side the golden calf of this Brahiiinn was poxired, by the King 
order, a quantity of the li(piid alaktaj ihiii is, lac, the scarlet dye o 
which more nearly resembles human blood than jicihups a^y 
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other siibstauco. With this golden calf thus stuffed, SasvidraV; 
was instructed to go to the shop of a Banker of the name of Sri- 
vinda Pahiui, or Pain, and offer it for sale. The unwary gold- 
dealer, suspecting nothing, immediately s(!t ahont examining the 
quality of the gold of which the calf had been made. He produced 
bis touch-stone, and the little iron wedge by which incision is 
made in ingots of gold. No sooner had the ill-starred Pahini 
struck the first blow of his hammer on the wedge ])lacod upon the 
golden calf than the alalcta issued out, to the no little astonisli- 
moiit of the Banker and the infinite delight of the Brahman. 
Sasvidra screamed out — A cow has been killed ! a cow has been 
killed!” A large crowd of people having assembled on the spot 
ill consecpience Sasvidra’s exclamations, the wily Brahman ex- 
plained to tliem how the calf, though made of inanimate gold, had 
been endowtal with life by the power of king Ballal who, as the 
offspring of the god Brabmapntra, was not so much a human 
being as an incarnation of the deity lumsclf, and concluded with 
laying at the door of tlio unfortunate Suv;iripi-Yanik the awful 
guilt of tlio inexpiable crime of killing a cow. 

Ballal Sen, who was doubtless a shrewd man, must have 
known that tlicro were some amongst his subjects who were 
seoptical enough not to believe in the animation of the golden 
calf, and who must have in consecpiciicc considered the guilt of 
the offending Suvarna- Vanik to bo purely imaginary; ho 
therefore hit upon an expedient for im|)licatiiig a member of 
fhi! Banker Caste in some heinous crime in a less doubtful and 
palpable manner. The killing of a cow is in the opinion 
cf modern llindns amongst the greatest of all crimes ; next in 
the degree of criminality is tlie stealing of gold ; and the man 
'vho purchases stolen gold is no belter than the gold-stealer him- 
self. The guilt of this last mentioned crime Ballal had no difUculty 
lit lasteniug upon a member of tlie Suvarna-Vanik caste. It was 
brought about in this manner. One evening a Brahman, who 
^cjcieed in the name of Krupa, went to a Suvarna-Vanik of the , 
of Nripanjaya Potadar (usually called Poddar,) and addre- 
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sed him thus ; — ^^The King has made me a present of this golder 
calf*. I wish to sell it to you. But as it is nov^ late in tli( 
evening I keep it with you this night. I shall call to-morrow 
wlnni you can examine the gold and pay mo its price.” Th( 
Brahman put the golden calf into the hands of the Poddar, anc 
wont away. Five days elapsed, and the Brahman did not make his 
appearance. On the sixth day, however, a shabby-looking, 
fellow, accompanied with some policemen, stood in })resence of tlit 
Poddar, and addressing the so-called preservers of peace, said- 
‘^Tliis is the Vanik to whom I sold the golden calf* in question fji 
the seven Rupees which are in your hands.” The puliceiaon, on 
hearing this, arrestt^ I the Vanik on the ground that he had [> ir- 
chased the golden calf wliich the low fellow had l)0(jn suppose I to 
have stolen from some Braliman, tied the two criminals together 
to onq^rope, and put them in custody. The case was tried ly ii 
judge^ o'f the Vaidya caste — the caste to whkdi tlie King hiinseli: 
belonged — and the innocent Vanik was, as a matter of course, 
convicted of the crime of having bought stolen gold, knowing 
it to have been stolen. 

All things being ready, upon a sot day Balhil, arrayed in 
royal aiiparel, sat upon his throne, and made an oration, tli(J sub- 
stance of which is given by his biographer, Auanda Bhatta, in the 
following words : — From this day I resolve to promote or 
degrade my subjects according to tlieir works. If the higher 
castes perform mean actions, they will bo treated as fillen (paiitn)> 
From this day it will bo useless for the Vanik caste, unfruitful as 
they are of any good work, to wear the sacred thread. For want 
of good works they will he considered equal to the Siulras. * Bsp®' 
cially for the great crimes of gold-stealing and cow-killing, 
to-day they will bo deemed patita (fallen), unworthy of 
course with gentlemen. Whoever, from to-day, will sit on the 
same seat and eat with members of this caste, will also be deemed 
paiita (fillen). And those Brahmans who, from this day, 
discharge priestly offices towards that caste, will bo deemed 
( alien}.” Thp did Ballal Sen thunder out his fulminations o® 
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the devoted heads of the Banker Caste ; and the coiirtlj throng 
of Brahmans no doubt shouted, like their proto-types in the old 
Judean days, — It is the voice of a god, and not of a man,” 
though certainly with greater propriety in the present case, 
as the king of Bengal was a veritable son of the river-god 
Brahmaputra. 

Such is the story of the deprivation of the Yaisyas of 
Bengal of their sacred thread, and of their exclusion from the 
pale of the higher castes. The inferior position wliich they now 
occupy in Hindu society is not owing to any inferiority of rank 
accorded to them at the first formation of that so •iely, sin.*o they 
were included among tlie twice-born classes, it was not owing to 
any crimes wliich they liad committed, since their very opposition 
to Balhil shows them to have been a courageous, an independent, 
and a high-spirited race. It was owing simply to the unjust decree 
a capricious, bankrupt, and licentious king. 


THE MODEL BABOO PAPERS. 

IV. Salaries — White and Black. 

Etymologists tell us that the English word “ salary” is 
derived from the Latin sal^ salt , — salarium having been the money 
given to Roman soldiers for salt; and as salt, as found in the bazaars 
India, is of two sorts, vizy Liverpool salt, whicli is beautifully 
^’hito, and the Indian karkach salt, whicli is dirty isli black, some 
our Anglo-Indian statesmen, with Sir Philip Wodeliouse at 
liieir head, are at this moment taking pains to show that salaries 
also of two sorts, — white and black. Sir Philip, as the 
Chancellor of the Bombay University, announces to the graduates 
that University an important discovery which he has just made, 
the discovery, namely, that servants are to be paid, not by the 
^Rality of the work they do, but for the circumstances under 
^hich they do it. When you employ a cook, you should fix his 
^ages, not according to the amount of the cooking he does and 
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tlio quality of tlie dishes he serves up, but aecorJing to the dis- 
tance he has travelled over to come to serve you. In fixing his 
wages, you are to aaecrtaia, not whether ho can cook well, hut 
what part of the world he has come from. If you find out tliat 
he is a native of Maniktala Street or Machliua Ihizaar Road, you 
ought to pay him loss than to the cook who is a native of Farid- 
pur or Chittagong ; and if your cook comes from Lucknow or 
Delhi, he ought to get the largest salary of the throe ; while if 
you have the misfortune of getting a Miigh cook of Arracan, 
why, his wages ought to he at least five or six times tlioso of tlie 
Maniktahi cook. But you ask — If tlie Maniktala cook (um get 
up as good a {iiiiiicr fin* you us the Mugh one, wliy, in the naiiio 
of common sense, should he receive less wages than the otlun’? 
You, simpleton, you know nothing about the matter. You arc 
acquainted with only the old-tashioncd rule, namely, that a iiuui 
should be paid according to liis work. That ruhi has been ex])lod-* 
ed. A new rule has been made, and announced c.r cat/u^Jra by 
His Excellency tlio Governor of ]h>nihay in his (uipaeity as Cdian- 
cellor of the local University. The rule expressed in inathcniati- 
cal language is as follows : — the wages of a servuint arc in a 
direct ratio with the number of miles lie has travelled over to 
come to serve you. 

But what has distance,” you ask, to do with wages ?” 
Yon, blockhead, distance has every tiling to do with wages. 
Don’t you see that if you, a resident of Calcutta, employ a cook 
who has his house in Maniktala Street, he can quite 'well do your 
•work every day, and at nightfiill go to his house and he with bis 
wife and children ; whereas your Delhi cook is obliged to forego 
the pleasure of the company of his wife and children who choose 
to remain in that far-oflf city. It surely stands to reason, that 
some compensation ought to be made to the Dollii cook for the 
privations ho suffers on your account. Just think for a moment 
of the sacrifices he has made in order to serve you. Ho has 
travelled one thousand miles, -r-which, I suppose, is about the dis- 
tance of Delhi from Calcutta. He has left behind him the wife 
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of his bosom, and his dear children, those pledges of love. Ho 
feels every day, during his exile in Calcutta, the pangs of separation 
from those whom he dearly loves. And when he, poor man, lies 
languishing on his bed of sickness — if a bed, indeed, he ever has— 
wlio is there to cool his fevered brow or to smooth his pillow ? 
AVlien you think of all this, can you have the heart to refuse to 
pay to yoiir Delhi cook larger wages than to the Maniktala one, al- 
though he docs not cook one whit better than tho other ? Distance, 
tlioroforo, has a great deal to do with wages. 

Then, again, wo ought to reflect that tho Dellli cook being an 
Up-country man, eats chdpdtu made of wheat ; whereas your 
Maniktala cook, who is a Bengali-Musulman, eats rice ; and by 
how much wheat is dearer than rice by so mucli ought the wages 
of tlie Delhi cook to exceed the wages of the Maniktala ouc ; for 
it is surely agreeable to the fitness of things that a wheat-eating 
pook ought to get more wages than a rice-eating one, though the 
eating of wlieat does not enable the former to cook hotter than 
the latter. 

And, last of all, it should be never forgotten tliat the Delhi 
cook is under tho necessity of keeping two establishments, one for 
himself in Calcutta, and the other for liis wife and children at 
Delhi. And the cook who has to keep two establishments ought, 
ill all conscience, to bo paid more wages than the cook who kee|»s 
eiily one, though the keeping of two establishments docs not 
improve the quality of the dishes served up. 

Lest the reader should think that the above is a caricature 
of tho opinion broached by Sir Philip Wodehoiise, I here subjoin 
diat part of His Excellency’s speech wliich bears on the point. 

“ On this latter point I believe a good deal of misapprehension, and 
conaequenly a great deal of disappointTuont, exists. We arc here — no doubt 
it — We are here now, and to my mind wo ever shall be, as foreigners. 
Oic climate and other circuinstanec make it impossible for us Knglisli at any 
hmc to become what is commonly called naturalized in this country. We 
cannot have, therefore, in India, most of those enjoyments and advantages 
"hich exist in our own country, and which the natives of this* country in 
Government employ can rely upon. We cannot have our children educated 
we cannot maintain the same style of living as we are accustomed to 
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at the cost which we can in our own country. If^ comparison between th* 
salaries which Indiana and Europeans should draw, is instituted, it should bs 
w'ith the English Civil services in England, and not with those services which 
are naturally niaintainod in a foreign country at a greater cost than they are 
in England. Take the case of the gontlenicu employed in the Civil servlto 
of India, European and native. In the former case, the first step often is 
to send away the children, and those circumstances which at homo tend to 
draw families closer and closer together have exactly a contrary effect here- 
in this country, the inevitable result in many cases, in British families, is tlio 
immediate separation in cas(io£ sickness of those who arc nearest and dearest. 
Besides this, there are numorons other vexations which foreign servic(' entails 
upon hliiglishmen in India. For all those drawbacks, trouhles, and trials, up 
to the present moment, the only remedy that has hoen invt'iitcd is — money. 
It is a very sorry one, as pn>hal)ly many of us iiere know, hut sueh as it is, 
money is the only remedy tliat has yet been found for life in India ; arid for 
that reason, I htdieve, are t!ic the puhii-? salaries now j)aid in India higluT 
than those paid eisewlicro. if (his is the case, sjj(_!aking fairly and openly, 
what claim would gentlemen living in their own country, and horn in it, 
with their homes, friorids, and ndatives around them, what claim would they' 
have to such high salaries? This fact shuuld he fairly looked in the face. 
It is well that it should be known what are tlie. saI;irios of public servants of 
the same class in England, ami we can then draw an analogy between them and 
what should be the salaries of Indian gentlemen. It may not be known per* 
haps to many here that the sa.larv of the mass of public servants on entering 
the service of the Crown in England is perhaps £ 100, or something short of 
Itft lOO per month. They work on for forty years, rising to the highost 
stations in their respective departments. They are entriistiMl with business 
affecting tluMvl Kilo world — most confidential and intricate — and at tlio end 
of foj-ty years they arrive at a salary of £1,000. That is a fair description 
of the position of public servants of the best ability and education in Engla^id. 
Therefore, it i.s naturally' cpiite nnrcasonablo to suppose tliat tnc British 
Government here would he justified in imposing upon tlio people of this 
country for the payment of their own fcilow-coimtrymen higlicr salatles than 
we charge onr own people at home for the maintenance of those who servo 
them. I hope, Mr. Vice-Chancellor, that those who can hear rao among the na- 
tive gentloineu present will fully see that it is their dnty'and tlieir interest to 
take advantage of the education offered at this Uiiiversity. And so far as (ro- 
vernment is able to make use of their services, it will not fail to do so. But 
no exaggerated notion of the salaries to which they may be entitled shouhl 
bo drawn frojn a comparison of the payments made to Euglisbmcn '^lio 
serving, thc^own iu a foreign country.” 
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In sober seriousness, whither aro we now drifting ? In what is 
all this to end ? In the Proclamation of 1858, Her Gracious 
Majesty, the Qiiecii of England and Empress ofVlndia, solemn- 
ly declared in the face of the world that she would look upon all 
her subjects witli an c pnil eye, making no distinction of creed, 
colour or race. Is that Prochr.nitiou now to bo shelved ? Isa 
distinction to bo made between Her Majesty’s European and 
Indian servants ? Is the Euro])eau to get more salary than the 
Indian for doing the very same work, simply became he is a Eu- 
ropean ? I make bold to say that such a course is inconsistent 
with the policy England has hitlierto maintained in ludia. Is that 
jHjlicy now to be clianged? Change it, if you will, for j'ou have 
the power to do it. Put, pray, don’t bring arguments. In your 
arguments there is neither rliymc nor reason. 

Model Paboo. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF MY SOIIOOL-DAYS. 

By an Old Bengali Boy. 

CuAPTEU I. The fnlthtion. 

Gentle reader I as I am about to relate to you at length the 
story of my educatiou, you will naturally expect mo to tell you 
at the outset who I am, what my name is, wdien I was born, who 
mv father was, and how I spent my infantile years before I was 
admitted into the village pdthmld. 

As to who I am, I may tell you at once that I am my fiither’s 
son, and that father w'as a bill and stock broker in Calcutta. 
There are brokers and brokers, and my father was a broker of the 
humble sort. He could not read and Avrite English, tliougli he 
'vas familiar with some English words, such as “Shares,” “Govern- 
ttient Promissory Note,” “Company’s paper,” “premium,” “dis- 
count,” and the like. Brokers generally are, — at least they used 
b) be in former days, — men of easy conscience ; but I believe 
I state a simple fact when I say that my father, who was aa 
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ortliodox Hindu of the old Puritanic stamp, was strictly honest 
in his dealings ; and it was because he was strictly honest that he 
did not get on well in the world, in the worldly sense of getting 
on well. Though my father did business in Calcutta, he was not 
a native of that city. He was born in Dacca in eastern Bengnl, 
where he married a wife, by whom he got two sons. The wife 
died, and the two sons follow^ed her to the grave at no great dis- 
tance of time. Heart-broken on account of his misfortunes, my 
father left Dacca, and settled in an obscure village of tlic name of 
Talpiir in western Bengal. I liave heard it said, that the village 
owed its name to the many groves of the stately /d/a (the Boras- 
8US flabelliformis of botanists,) the fan-leaved ]>almyra, with 
which it abounded. In that village my father married a second 
time and got by his wnfe two sons, of wdiom I am the cider. 

I was ushered into the world in the house of my matenial 
uncle, in the said village of Talpur, wdiither my mother had gone* 
on the eve of her continement. I was looked upon as a fortunato 
child for three reasons. In the first place, the village astrologer 
told my father afterwards — for ho was in Calcutta when I was 
born — that tlie hour of my birth was an auspicious one, the 
moon being not only Tull but in the asterism Ilastd, which Ben- 
tley supposes to be the 7th and 8th of the constellation Coyrua, 
and the sun in Libra. In the second place, on the very day on 
which I was bom my father received a very largo sum of money 
as brokerage, — indeed, he had never received an equally large 
lump sum in his life. And in the third place, I had my mother’s 
face, which is a sure sign of prosperity in life. 

Like all Hindu children, 1 liad my annaprdsana^ or first rice, 
when I was six months old, on wliich occasion I was named K^la 
Gopal, or the black shepherd; blacky because I w'as somewhat 
darker in comjdexion than most of my relations ; and shepherd) 
because my parents were worshippers of the god Krishna, tli® 
Shepherd of Mathura and Vrindavan. But of this event of my 
life I have of course no personal recollection, haring been at the 
time ol' its cceurrence only six months old. Neither have I a^y 
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personal recollection of what I did and of what was done to me 
during the first three years of my life. I miist have been, I 
suppose, like all Hindu children, well rubbed with oil and laid out 
in the sun on a plank of wood for the purpose of getting a good 
sunning, and of being well seasoned in heat. I must have crawl- 
ed about on all-fours in the rooms and on the yard, without a 
stitch of clothing either on my w^aist or on my back, for Hindu 
children before five years of age generally revel in primeval 
nudity ; and before I could w^alk, 1 iniist have had man}' falls in 
attempting to do so, to the no little dismay of my mother, who 
was rather too young a woman to be a mother, being at the time 
of my birth only sixteen years old, though my father could not 
have been less than forty-two. And I must have, like most 
Hindu children, swallowed a great many sw^cctmcats every day, 
and I, perhaps more than many chidren ; for I recollect my grand- 
mother — peace be to her ashes ! - used to tell me in after-life 
that when I was oftered a sweetmeat, I stretched out both my 
hands and would not be satisfied till one w'as deposited in each. 
But truce to matters of which T have no personal recollection. 

When I had completed my fourth year an incident occurred 
the reinoinbranoo of which is still fresh iu my mind. Of an 
afternoon I climbed up a somewhat high window in a room in 
the outer part of the house, and there fell asleep. As I was 
sometimes in the habit of strolling into neighbouring houses, 
niy mother w\as not surprized at my absence. But when hour 
after hour elapsed and 1 did not return home, she became anxious, 
aud went into the neighbouring houses to search for mo. Every 
house in the vicinity was searched, and I was not found. My 
■bother became quite alarmed. All the men, women and children 
that part of the village where my house was situated, became 
greatly concerned. Search was made in other parts of the village. 
News ran like wild-firo through the village that Kala-Gop^l was 
niissiug, and the street near ray house was filled with a great crowd 
people. My mother set up a loud cry. As the sun descendedl 
^^hiad the trees on the western ^ide of the village, the anxiely 
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of tlie people became intense. As there was a small tank within 
a hundred yards of my house, most people supposed that I had 
strayed on its banks, dropped into it, and had ^mt drowned. Two 
or three fishermen of the village were brought with drag-nets 
for searching for my dead body. They did their best, but no 
corpse was found. The grief of my mother — my father l)eing 
.away in Calcutta, — may be imagined but not described. TIh^ sun 
had gone down, the cows had returned from their browsing in 
the fields, the village lamps had been lit — and yet tluiro was no 
word of me. I was given up in despair. A cousin of jiilno— a 
girl ot fourteen — wdio was passionately fond of me, accom|)anicd 
with scores of wei^ping women, came with lam]).s towards tlie 
outer house in the window of which I was all the time enjoyingu 
delicious sleep, and bawled out— ‘‘0,Kiihi-Goj)al ! 0, Kahi-Copal ! 
where art thou gone, dearest brother ?” Tlie uneartldy sliriek 
roused mo at once, and I replied— “ Sister ! 1 am here. It is dark.^ 
Please get a light.” It is superfiiious to remark tliat slie ran 
towards me with wild delight, took mo up in her arms, ami 
covered me with kisses and tears. Though more than Ibrf.v 
years have elapsed since this event took place, I remember it as if 
it had occurred only yesterday. 

I have, I think, said enough about myself by way of pream- 
ble ; and if I succeed in cultivating frieudsbip with my reader I 
shall in future furnish him Avith more details ; but I must now 
begin the story of my education. 

My father came home only once in the year, and that Avas 
during the Durg£ Puja holidays, Avlicn he remained generally 
one moffitb in the village, after which lie returned to Calcutta. Bid 
in the autumn of 1830, by Avhich time I liad com})leted my fi® 
year, he made a much larger stay in tlie village, cliiefiy because 
he was anxious that I should be initiated into the mysteries of 
reading and AVriting. I have already said that my father viis a 
strict Hindu of the orthodox stamp. He never ate any othei* 
than vegetable food in his life. Keep meat aside, he never ate 
fish. Of * drirtks,, ho took nothing but water and milk. Ho was 
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diligent in the practice of all his religious duties. Every day 
in the year ho used to bathe early in the morning ; after which he 
spent about an hour in his devotions in which, so far as my re- 
collection serves me, the tulasi plant (Basil) and a coi)per vessel 
of a peculiar shape played an important part. Then followed the 
counting of the bead-roll, at least once tlirough, that is one hundred 
and eight times. No day of his life did he ever eat or drink any 
thing without going through all this process. At night he spent 
often two or three hours in counting his beads ; and every hour of 
tlio day you heard from his lips ejaculations of the names of 
“ Hama!” Krislina !” “ lladha !” “ (lovinda !” Hvsl I” and I 
know not how many more. Such an earnestly ladigious man, as 
lie was, cannot engage in any iui])ortant undertaking without in- 
voking the blessing of the gods ; and as ho looked upon the 
education of a cliild as a most momentous ahair, he resolved that 
.1 should not begin to learn the Bengali alphaliet without the 
celebration of a religious ceremony, and a solemn invocation es- 
pecially of Sarasvati, the goddess of wisdom, without whoso bless- 
ing, he believed, no man can ever ac([uire knowledge. Tho 
atstrologers were consulted, and an auspicious day was fixed upon. 
On that day a solemn service was held at which the family-priest 
officiated. At this distance of time I do not remember the details 
of the ceremony, but this much I recollect that 1 put on new 
clothes, that I had to repeat some words, that I had to bow down 
several times with my head to the ground, that tho family-priest 
received gifts in money and clothes, that presents wore sent to tho 
9^f>nimahdsaya or schoolinastcr of the village who was to initiate me 
I'lto the mysteries of reading and writing, and that a piece of khadi 
ochre, (the equivalent of chalk in the villages of Bengal) was piit 
lido my hand. 1 was thus solemnly and religiously commended to 
llic especial favour of the goddess of learning and wisdom. 

In this age of rampant unbelief, uU this may be deemed a silly 
superstition. But silly it certainly is not ; and if it is somewhat 
superstitious, it is only the excess of an essentially good feeling, 
cannot bo denied that the most important epock iu the history 
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of a child is the period when he is sent to school ; and it is doubtless 
attended with the most beneficial effects both on the child and on 
his parents, if that period is entered upon with a sense of the impor- 
tance of the occasion, and with an invocation of the divine blessin;r. 

The following morning I accompanied my lather to the village 
pMsdld; and was introduced to the gimimahdsmja or schoolmaster, 
to whom I made a profound bow — my head touching the ground 
in the act. The schoolmaster, with tlie ochre which I had in my 
possession, traced the first letters of the Bengali alphabet on the 
ground ; and I was told to run the ochre over every one of those 
letters. But a (lcs(Ti])t{on of' the school, of its presiding genius 
— the gururnahdsaya^ an I of the progress I made under him, must 
be reserved for the next chapter. 


Kote to Article ‘‘Indian Finance.” 

If we vrant to satisfy ourselves of the fact that a largo 
portion of what is spent on the army is useless expenditure, wo 
need only look at the Madras army. All accounts agree in 
representing that army as the most inefficient in all India, and 
we very much doubt if our rulers would venture to bring that army 
in front of any tolerably disciplined enemy. AVhy, in the name 
of common sense, is not that army reduced? A smaller hut hotter 
disciplined army would perceptibly relieve our over burdened fin- 
ances. At present there are no formidable powers in the Madras 
Presidency. The sun of trie Malirattas and the Mysoreans has set, 
probably never to rise again, and the warlike Poly gars have settled 
down into the most peaceful race of the globe. An expensive and effi- 
cient army is therefore not at present needed in Madras, and our 
rulers, — as if feeling it compulsory on no account to reduce the army 
estimates, — have maiutaiiujd a very expensive and iwfficient army. 

Arcydae- 


Errata, 

In pages 284, 285, of the last No. of the Magazine, in 
article ‘‘Banker Caste of Bengal,” for Kesava Chandra Addhya 


read JKu&al Chandra Addhya. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OP MY SCHOOL-DAYS. 

By an Old Bengali Boy. 

CHAPTER II. The Village Pdthsdld. 

The pdthsdld^ literally IIou?e of Reading of the village of 
Falpur, had no house of its own. It met under the open sky on 
i spot of ground in front of a temple of Siva, which was situated 
n exactly the middle of the village. On two sides of this sj)ot of 
^^round there wore six banyan trees, three on each side standing 
n a line ; under these trees, ranged in rows sat the boys. There 
>vere of course no benches ; each boy sat on a little mat or 
^imny-bag which he brought every day from his house along 
‘V'itli his writing materials. As the hours of the school were from 
'‘arly morning to about ton oVIock, and again from three o’clock 
in the afternoon till sun-down, the hoys were not much exposed 
lo the sun, especially as the umbrageous branches of the lofty 
trees afforded sufficient protection from tho rays of that 
fifiry deity. Excepting in the rainy season, the school mot in tlie 
“pf'n air ; there wjts, therefqre, no want of ventilation, —a com- 
plaint often mat||/against tho school-houses of England and tho 
^^^untries of E^lopo. In the wet weather, when Heaven pours down 
ill [torri>its, the boys left the open air and took shelter in the 
which was attached to tho adjacent temple of Siva. 
"^I^Gidea If building a school-house had never occurred to the inha- 
^ of^he village ; they were content to receive instruction in. 
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the open air as their fore-fathers had done before them ; and 
ranst say they were wise* for the open and free air of heaven 
infinitely better than that of a heated and ill-ventilated mud- 
cottage. 


The number in daily average attendance was about thiitv, 
drawn from all castes. There were Brahman, Vaidya and Kayafillia 
bovs ; the navasdkas were also there : and the aorricnltural 
too Imd its representatives. To say that the boys were not aran^fid 
in classes would be incorrect. There was classification ; lut 
the principle of classification adopted in the pdthsdld was dilTeroiit 
from that in English schools. Boys were arranged aecoidiiio; 
to the materials they used in writing. From this point of view| 
there were four classes in the Talpur pdthsdld, and I sn])])o 
in all the pdthsdlds of Bengal, at least of western Bengal, llie 
last class were called tho ‘"floor-boys”, because they traced tlie 
letters of tlie Bengali alphabet by means of ochre on the floor oi’ on 
the ground ; the third class were called the “ palm-leaf-boy?” 
because they wrote on palm-leaves with pens of reed ; the sccouil 
class were called “plantain-leaf-boys”, because they wrote on 
plantain-leaves ; and the first or highest class were called “ pa] 'or* 
boys”, because they yvroto on pa})cr. 

Tho curriculum of studies yvas confined to tho thr^e R'*- 


Reading, ’riting and ’ritlnuctic. Especial attention w\as given to| 
caligraphv, and tlie boys of the Talpur scliool were all didiii' 
guislicd for tlip perfection of tlicir penmanship. They excelled 
also in arithmetic, especially in mental arithmetic ; while some of 
the Kavastha "^ads were thoroughly initiated into the mysteries 
of zornindari accoifnt-ST-r^A sciencc, in which I made little or do 
progress, as I w^is >vithdra^^.fr.Qm the schooj, as the rekdcr^rJl 
see by and bye, at an oarlv age. No grammar was, of ^ course? | 
tanglitin the school, — indeed, in tlmse days tbe:^e was 
book on grammar existing in the Boligali languag^^b*^H 
by R.'Jjd Riim Mohana Raya, called the Gandiya 
that l^ook w'afj used in only some of the advanced Bengali sclio^| 

Y ^Ieatfe Asfor.books of reading, there was only 
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the Talpur pMsaZa, and tlia*; was tlio Sishu'-Sevadhiy which con- 
tained, besides some arithmetical rules, the stories of Guru-dakshini 
and JDdtdkarna, 

The presiding genius of this hall of learning was Gopi K4nta 
Mukhopadhyava. At the time I sat at his feet, he was about 
thirty years old. Ho was about live loot nine, rather thin-looking, 
had a fine head of hair which fell considerably below his neck, 
and which jravc him a somewhat feminine appearance, an ample 
forehead, and a sjdendid pair of moiistachios which he kej)t con- 
tiiuially twirling with his fingers. He was dressed in a simple 
having no /tma, or chddav either. He ahvays w'alked to 
school without shoes, at least I don’t remember having ever seen 
him with either shoes or slippers on. What struck any one who 
saw him w\as his snow-white paita^ or Bralimanical thread, which 
consisted of a great many threads and shone over his left shoulders 
[Hid across his chest like the Milky-Way in the heavens. Though 
Brahman and a pedagogue, he wna ignorant of Sanskrit ; in- 
deed, he could not manage either the S’s or the N’s of the Bengali 
aipliabet, but used them indiscriminately ; his pupils, therefore, as 
a rule, made mistakes in orthography. He had, w hen a boy, 
begun the Sanskrit grammar called Sanhhipta~Sdra^ w^hicli Avas 
in vogue in that part of the country, but had to give it up as a 
hopeless task. Besides, wxre not his father, his grand-father and 
his great-grand-father, all ignorant of Sanskrit, and did they not 
prove excellent schoolmasters notwithstanding? Why should he 
be different from them? But Gopi Kanta had his x'edeeming cpvali- 
ties. He was an arithmetician of the first force. All the rules of 
Subhankara, the Indian Cocker, were at his fingers’ ends. He 
could mentally go through intricate processes in the double Rule 
5f Three without the use of slate and pencil or pen and paper, and 
olve in a trice difficult questions in mensuration. And as to his 
^nmanship, nothing could be more exquisitely beautirul. Tt w’as, 
^sliis pupils e.xjiresscd it, Warn— the penmanship of the gods, 
^eing a pedagogue of the fourth generation, it wdll he eitsily 
believed that Gopi Kiinta made an e.\celleiit teacher. It is true, 
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he had not much to teach; but what he knew he had a rare felicity 
in communicating to his pupils. He was pedagogue all over. Ho 
seemed to be to the manner born; — and no wonder, for the blood 
of three generations of pedagogues was flowing in his veins. 

A Bengal village schoolmaster is nothing if he is not a 
severe discijdiiiarian, and Gopi Mahasaya, as he used to be fami- 
liarly called amongst ourselves, was amongst the severest of all 
severe disciplinarians. For myself, I could never look upon him 
without trembling; indeed, I may say without exaggeration 
that, during my school-days, I hardly ever looked liim in the face. 
Seated on a wooden stool in the middle of the school, with a long 
bainbu-switeh in his hand, his eyes shooting fire and indignation, 
he always seemed to me to be the veriest llhadamaiitlius tliat 
ever exercised authority over boys. Like a good tatlier to 
his pupils, lie never spared the rod. He kept it constantly moving, 
and made it often descend wntli force on the ill-fated pates of, 
the urchins. Some very obstrejierous boys used to have their 
’hands tied with strong tapes, and in that heljdcss state subjected 
to repeated applications of the bamhu-switch to all parts of 
their body ; and not unfrcquently nettles were applied to their 
bare limbs, to tlie no little torment of the young sufterers. And 
yet Gopi was by no means a hard-hearted man. On the contrary, 
he was naturally an amiable man, and a great favourite with 
the ladies of the village with many of whom he was on speaking 
terms. This may seern strange to our Anglo-Indian readers, vdio 
have a notion tliat Bengali women are kept shut up in tlioir 
houses. However it may be in towns, there is no doiibt that 
there is a great deal of liberty in the villages ; and a sjiiritiial 
director, or a farnily-priest, or a Brahman pedagogue, is a port 
of privileged person, w'ho can find access to places I'rom "hick 
other persons arc carefully excluded. 

A remark on the financial state of the Talpur pdthala may 
not bo uninteresting, especially at present, when Mr. Campbell is 
establishing primary schools in all parts of the country, 
wore, L.,have already said, about thirty boys in the seno 
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most of whom paid one anna a month as schooling-fee ; a few paid 
two annas a month, hut there were otliers who were too poor to 
pay any thing ; so that, making allowance for every thing, the 
school yielded to the gurumahdsnya an inef)mo of ahoiit two 
Itiipeca a month, lie. had, however, his perquisites, whieli made 
a coiisiderahle addition to his income. Every boy had to give 
to the schoolmaster a sklha every month. This sidha was no 
joke, — it was miicli more valuable than the schooling-fee. It 
consisted of a quantity of rice, a quantity of pulse, a few vege- 
tahlc.s, some salt, and a small quantity of mustard oil, — that is 
to say, all those delicacies which furnish the tables of ordinary 
Jlcngalis. Eacli iiVMu often supplied materials for tlie l)reakfastaiid 
dinner of the (junimahhaya and his wile and (diild for one day ; 
and thii’ty aklltasj therefore, kept his table supplied for the whole 
month. But tliis was not all. Half an hour before the close of 
^thc school in the evening, several boys were allowed to go homo 
for a few minutes, chiefly with the view of enabling them to 
bring some little present for the scdioolmaster ; and most of them 
came back, eacli furnished with a small quantity of prepared 
tobacco for the hu/c:i of their teacher. As there used s(ildom to 
be any tobacco in my house, in consequence of my father being 
away in Calcutta eleven months out of every twelve, — and Hindu 
women of the higher and middle classes never smoko, — my mo- 
ther almost every evening gave me eitlier a betel-leaf (pan) or a 
betel -nut i'ov tho gnrutnahdsaya. Tho schoolmaster had 

also other occasional j)erquisitos. A marriage wais seldom cele- 
brated in the villtige without putting something into his pocket, as 
a lee for the village-teacher from tho freinds of either tho bride or 
tbe bridegroom, was, and still is, one of tlie established institutions 
of the country. At tlie time of the general harvest in December, 
and at the cutting of the sugar-cane in January or February, 
Presents were made to tho village pedagogue of paddy or treacle, 
V those well-to-do yeomen whose sons attended the village 
P 'thsalvy while, at the celebration in the house of the gurumahdsaya 
0^ a ceremony, whether of a marUal or of a funereal character, 
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the whole villaijfi wns not unfrequently laid under contribution 
to suf)ply him with the necessary materials. I remember when 
Gopi Kanta’s mother died, and he had to give a feast in connection 
with the funeral obsequies, we forcibly entered into the gardens 
and houses of the villagers and cut down branches of plantain 
trees, alleging that our master wanted them for the feast. 
When all these items are added together, it will he found that the 
Bengal gurnmaJidHoya was after all not so badly off as he has 
Bometiiuos been represented to have been. I say, the Beuoal 
.gnrnmalumya u'as\ for I much fear his case is, at the present day, 
a great deal worse than it used to be forty years ago, owing to 
the decay in the villages of primitive simplicity of manners and 
the introduction of new-fangled notions and habits. 

Such was the school, and such its presiding genius, to 
whose guardianship I was entrusted hy my hither, and who taught 
the young idea in me to shoot. And here I must record in grate- , 
tul acknowledgment of the services he rendered me,— especially 
as he has lately been carried to that bourne from which no 
traveller ever returns, by that terrible epidemic which has been 
recently decimating the population of western Bengal,— that 
Gopi Kanta did his duty by me to the best of his ability which, 
however, was not great. In the course of a short time I was 
promoted from tlie “floor” to the “ palm-leaf ” class, in which 
class I must have remained at least two years. My bundle "f 
palm-leaves must have consisted of about twenty or thirty piecM 
which I procured from the palm-trees with which my paternal 
acres in the villaf:e abounded; my pen 1 formed out of a common 
reed called tar ; and I manufactured my own ink by scraping 

off the accumulated soot which settles on the bottom of an earthen 

pot, or hmidi, used for boiling paddy, and mi.\ing the said soot 
with a little quantity of water. Armed with these simple weapons, 
which cost my father nothing, 1 procemied to the conquest of t « 
vast realms of knowledge, under the leadership of that redoubta « 
chafnpion-Gopi Kdnta Mnkhopddbyaya of Tilpur. After J 
world'of trouUf, I mastered the Bengali alphabet, together "i 
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those awful double consonants, which have scared many a foreigner 
from learning those Indian languages which have been derived 
from the Sanskrit. Then came those arirhmetical symbols of 
fractions, the like of which cannot be found in any of the languages 
of Europe. All this time, however, I was made to repeat, every 
day, in a chorus along with the whole scliool, the Multi; ilication 
Table extending as far as twenty times twenty ; and by dint of 
daily repetition my knowdedge of that cch^ orated Table became 
so perfect, 1 might have also said, so intiiitivv*. that I could tell you 
the product of 17 times 18 or 19 times 19 in le.jS time than you 
took in pronouncing the name ^Jaek Robinson.’ Tlie ort]jograf)hy, 
taught in the school, was chiefly confined to the spelling of j.)ro[)er 
names ; and I believe I do not exaggerate wlien I say tliat I spelt 
the names of nearly all the inhabitants of Talpnr, from Tiamdhan 
Muchi, the village shoe-maker, to Mritunjaya Tarkapanclianan, the 
venerable Pandita who kept a tol in his house and delivered 
lectures to his pupils on the Dialectics of Gautama. From the 
‘‘palm-leaf” class I w'as iu due time promoted to the “plantain- 
leaf” class ; and I had every day, both morning and evening, to 
furnish myself wdth several pieces of the broad and smooth leaf 
of that very useful and very graceful tree. When I took to 
writing on plantain-leaf I bade adieu to the spelling of the 
names of individuals ; I commenced letter writing. Letter-WTiting 
in Bengali is not so easy as my Anglo-Indian reader may suppose ; 
it is extremely difficult, as the forms vary according to the rank 
and condition of the parties addrcpsod, and according to the pre- 
cise degree of relationship in which the writer stands to the person 
written to ; and most of nil, these forms are generally in Sanskrit, 
the meanings of wliicli I then no mf>rc understood than I under- 
stood Greek or Hebrew. My ffurumahdmya made me wwite many 
nnagiuary letters to my father — ^they w^ere of course never sent 
to him — in all of which, I remember, I w as made to beg my 
hither to send money soon, as we were supposed to labour under, 
pecuniary difficulties ; and the other boys w'ero made to W’rite 
precisely to the same effect. 
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While in polite literature I was going on with name-writing 
and letter-writing, I was making answerable progress in mathe- 
matics. The two fundamental operations in arithmetic, nr, addition 
and subtraction, both simple and compound, — for in Bengali 
arithmetic there is neither multiplication nor division, — took me 
a long time ; I don’t think I make an over-statement when I say 
that I was at them for at least three years. Then came the two 
6ndmdshds, kdncM and paM kadikaskd^ serkashi 

and mankashd^ forms of the Rule of Three, which last, I believe, was 
the Ultima Thule of my mathematical studies in the village school. 
Isot that otlior hoys did not know more of arithmetic ; but I was 
withdrawn from i\\e pdihsdld ^ shortly after I had been promoted 
to the “pa])cr” (dass, and while I was in arithmetic in the midst 
of the kashas, and removed to Calcutta that 1 might there carry 
on my studies under my father's eye. 

Befo^’O bidding adieu to my pdthmld life, I must make some 
mention of a system of daily examination which ju’evails generally 
throughout the country, and wliicli we as boys used to call 
ghoshd. The boys of one largo household, or of several lioiise- 
holds, are made to assemble together, every evening, in one chOndi- 
mandap or haiiahkhund , tiiai is, a sitting room, under the prcsidoiuy 
of some elderly person, generally a 1‘atljer, an uncle or some otbor 
relation, and are t.lierc subjected to an examination chiefly in 
arithmetic. 0, those drcadiul evening.s ! What painful recollec- 
tions have I of them ! Scarcely had 1 finished taking my evening 
meal when I had to go to the haitakkhund to ghuste. There, sitting 
cross-legged on the mat which covered the floor, half-awake and 
half-asleep, every part of my body bitten by mosquitoes, I was sub- 
jected by my uncle — for my father was generally absent m 
Calcutta — to an arithmetical examination, “ Suppose in one picn 
you get nine plantains, wliat will be the price of fifty plantains ? 
After putting me this question, he would turn towards anotber 
boy and put him another question ; and then to the rest of the boys 
who might be four or five in number. We were not furnisbe^^ 
with eith^K alat^a, or paper and pen; every operation had to be gon® 
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through mentally. For my part, I generally fell asleep during 
these examinations ; and when my uncle demanded the answer 
from mo, ten minutes or quarter of an hour after the question 
had been put, he invariably found me in the land of Nod. 

ADIEU MY BARK ! 

( From tJie I^rench.) 

Adieu, my proud and stately bark, 

My sunny days are o’er, 

Life’s path for me grows cold and dark, 

We part for evermore. 

Yel still uncheck’d by wind or wave, 

Defiant thou wilt bear 
To other lands our sailors bravo, 

To win fresh laurels there. 

But I no more shall sail in thee, 

Shall never gaze again 
Upon the fervid southern sea, 

The sunny shores of Spain. 

Adieu, &c. 

How gallant was thy bearing proud, 

When storrn-lash’d waves ran high, 

And from the black electric cloud, 

The lightning rent the sky : 

Above, shrieked wild the angry gale, 

A hell beneath did yawn, 

Yet without loss of spar or sail, 

Triumphant spedst thou on. 

Adieu, <fcc. 

Alas ! those days for me are fled, 

— The fire burns faint and low,-— 
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Those trembling liands arc vviihered, 

Whicli fouglit the desperate foe, 

Wliieh ne’er did fla,£f, nor tire, nor droop, 

Till floated, wide and free, 

From shatter’d mast and hlood-staiii’d poop, 

Our sign of victory. 

Adieu, my proud and stately ]>ark, 

My sunny days are o’ct. 

Life’s path for me grows cold and dark, 

We part for evermore ! 

0. C. Dutt. 

THE PEASANTRY OP BENGAL. 

By Arcydae. 

It was in 1757, that a handful of Muhammadans and a 
handful of Hindus, oppressed beyond endurance by a capricious 
and tyrannical despot, called to their aid a band of foreign trad(Ts 
to dethrone the subadar. The idea was not repugnant to tlio 
feelings of these ambitioms traders, arid they lent a willing car 
to the proposal. More than a century has rolled away, and tliosc 
Hindus and Muhammadans have long since ceased to live. Were 
it possible for them to awako again from their long sleep, tliey 
would indeed have reason to wonder and to pride on the wisdom 
of their choice. Instead of a country desolated by long misrule, 
harassed by frequent invasions, plundered by its own governors, 
they would view with delight peace spreading from one end of 
the land to the other, commerce thriving, agriculture spreadiu,^? 
the resources of the country fast developing to a wonderful 
extent. They would see their beautiful country dotted with fnn^ 
and spacious towns, and their countrymen fast possessing them- 
selvps of sciences and a literature freer and nobler than even wliat 
their renowned ancestors could lay claim to. Last though 
the I^aat, ^instead of a general system of oppression almost by 
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recipient of power resultin_<T in a general insecurity of life and 
])roj)erty, they would wonder to see an amount of security and 
freedom unheard of in the annals of India, — a freedom which 
allows us not only to act as we please, but even to think and say 
what we please, though it be against our rulers themselves. A 
contemphition of the past is always instructive; and though it 
is hut meet and proper that, imbibing the liberal ideas of our 
rulers, we sliould criticise their acts judged by l/ieir ideas of 
justice, it is also meet that we should not altogether lose sight 
of vvli it we were a liuiidred years ago, that wo should not be 
altogether unmindful of the blessings secured to us by the British 
rule, — that we should not be altogether wanting in gratitude to 
tliose who have so blessed us. 

Amid this general improvement, tliore is one class of people 
who have been peculiarly backward in reaping the benefits of 
th(^ Euglish rule, — and this class, it is much to be regretted, in- 
cludes the millions of the peasantry of Bengal who in reality 
(Constitute the nation. Indeed, in recounting the blessings of the 
Knglish rule, the fact that such blessings do not concern by far 
the majority stares us in the face. We shall therefore pause 
here, aad endeavour, within the limits of this article, to describe 
the condition of this majority of* the people of Bengal, and paint 
the Bengal ryot as he was and as In; is. 

The Bengal ryot under the Muhammadans (except during 
the last days of misrule and oppression) was much the same as 
he is now. Remaining in complete ignorance, tilling the land with 
borrowed capital, powiudcss to resist, and })atient’under calamities 
and oppression, lie lived in liis humble cottage and tilled his fertile 
hmd, as ho lives and tills even now. The relationsbi]) wliich 
t^xisted between Iiim and his landowners, and whiidi lias luirdly 
Noised to exist even now, prceliided tlio |)Ossibility of Jiis ever 
hoping to enjoy to-morrow what he might save to duy, and he 
^ovonged himself by never saving a penny ; and accumulation of 
'voalth is a thing unheard of in the history of Bengal ryotry 
the earliest times to the jiresent day. The very seed he 
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SOWS IS borrowed, and oftentimes ho lives on borrowed capital 
for eleven months in the year, paying his rents as well as his 
debts on the month of reaping, and tlien beginning to borrow 
again from the village maluijans. Surely a more effective way 
to thwart the cupidity of oppressors has never been invented. 
Would they intrude into his house? A mud cabin to shelter 
him, which if broken down may be rebuilt in the course of a day, 
a handful of corn for his daily food, a couple of cows and a 
plough, a few earthen utensils and a tattered mat, are almost all 
that ho |)ossesses and all that he requires. And with this he 
led a life of ease, he loitered and danced and sang. There is no 
magistracy in Asia to prevent that.” 

Such was the Bengal ryot under the Muhammadans, and 
such he is at the present day. In a few resj)ects, however, his 
condition has im[)rovcd. The oppression 'of landowners has 
now a greater chance of being visited with punishment by courts , 
of justi(*e than under the Muhammadans, though even now the 
chances are feeble enough. Though we still receive harrowing 
accounts of famines now and then, their recurrence and even 
their force have steadily decreased with the increased care taken 
to ascertain the state of the crops, and with the increased 
facility afforded for bringing corn from distant parts by rail. 
And last though not least, warfare and invasions, which would 
devastate tlie country, and cause endless misery to the peasantry, 
and blight their prospects almost once in every generation, have 
ceased altogether. 

But even these improvements wore not secured in a day. 
The condition of the Bengal peasantry, wretched enough during 
the Muhammadan rule, underwent a change even for the worse 
when the English first came in ])osscssion of the province. Those 
days were indeed days of general mourning for Bengal. Sud- 
denly entrusted with the management of a strange country with 
strange inhabitants, our rulers, during the first thirty years of their 
rule, could neither compass tlio amount of their responsibility, nor 
cared to devM measures for the good of the people. Every 
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inderling of the new government could, with perfect impunitj, 
■ol) the people of the country; and vast fortunes were amassed 
n the twinkling of an eye under the name of inland commerce, 
indeed, the generation, which lived at the time of the transfer of 
iliese provinces from the Muhammadans to the English, witnessed 
in amount of misrule and oppression unheard of even in the 
iiiniils of Bengal. In the powerful language of Macaulay, the 
jultivators loft their homes and lands in despair, and, fleeing from 
he oppression of Government underlings, sought the company of 
he more humane tigers and wild animals of the forest. The 
result followed soon;— a famine ensued, the like of which had 
levcr before been known in this fertile country,— a famine which 
s estimated to have carried away one third of the population. 
Land revenue was seriously impaired, till at last the Company’s 
servants were wakened to a due sense of their responsibility, and 
[q a knowledge of the extremely miserable condition of the 
Bengal peasantry; and they at once resolved on redress. 

This was a critical moment. It was a moment that comes 
but once in the history of a nation, a moment whose good use 
might have compensated for the misrule of generations. The 
Bengal ryot, passionately fond of his home and his land, had not 
ceased to cultivate it in spite of all misrule and oppression, and 
the moment had come when his untailing interest in his land 
might be rewarded by vesting him wdth its ])roprietorship, or at 
least by granting him with a long lease on fixed rent. He had 
suffered most cruelly in those oppressive times, and the moment 
bad come when the long tissue of his grievances might be redress- 
ed by making him the little zemindar of his land. He had for 
centuries groaned under the oppression of the zemindar, — and the 
dement had come when the zemindars might be turned adrift, and 
end put to the oppression of centuries. But Lord Cornwallis 
an aristocrat, and aristocratic prejudices prevailed ; ho was an 
^^Slmhman, and English institutions were introduced,* Ho 


Sec James Mill’s IlUtory of BrilUh India. 
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w!into(l to crcjiti? un ariKtoonicy like the Mfi.stocracv ot‘ Enolau,) 
He waved his Jiiu^nc wand, and a straiiot; aristoerucy im 
on the soil. The moment was lost, and once lost, it is Itjst 
for ever. 

We shall not chvell at lenfrth on the painful sii])jeet of tlio 
eonsc(|uences entailed by the Permanent Settlement. Put ouo or 
two things we feel w'e cannot pass over. In a eountry, wlu're tlio 
peasantry are so weak, so ignorant, so incapable? of resi.st;uico, 
W'here so little |)iihlicity is given to wliat lakes phi(?o in tlie vilhi^(s, 
a (;hild might understand the impolicy of lodging extensive j)o\vcrs 
in a few hands; but Lord Cornwallis did not understand this, fur 
lie was thinking of the English aristocracy. Tlie simple fat;!; 
seems to have been this. To preserve the ))eacc of the conn* i v, 
and to raise the greatest revenue from its peojile, w'ore the lv,o 
primary notions which swayed and determined tlie policy of oiir 
Mill ainmadari rules; and so long as the country w'as in pcnei*, :ui,(l 
the exchequer was not empty, not one out of ten Muhamnmiliiu 
snbadars would care to investigate as to how the j)0oplo w('re 
ruled or money was obtained. Institutions wTre aciainlingly devr- 
loped in the land wliieli, though oppressive in the extreme t(» the 
people, were favorable to the policy of tlie rulers. The zeniindari 
system recommended itsi.df to those rulers, hocaiise liy iiuikini; 
substantial men directly responsible for tlic revenue, it ensured, oh 
the one liand, the salety of the rev(*nuo, and relieved them, on 
the other hand, from minute and detailed accounts (to which tlie 
Muhammadan rulers of India were always averse), wdiicli would 
Lave been necessitated if every ryot had to jiay directly to Govern- 
ment. A mighty change was hronglit about with the advent 
of the English in India. Besides the two motives mentioned 
above, the more civilized policy of our rulers recognized a third 
and a nobler motive, viV., to secure as far as possible the liappincij^' 
of the jieopio ; and the consideration regarding the happiness nf 
the people wciglis liardly lo.ss in the estimation of onr enlighb-^'®' 
rulers than even the consideration of the stability ot t^*^**^ 
revonive. Such being the case, it bqjiove our rulers when 
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irst conquered this land, to consider, how far the existing institu- 
ions of the country were compatible with this third and noblest of 
iiotives, before tliey stamped such institutions with the seal of 
lerpctiiity. It behove them to consider, how far the thcTi existincr 
emindari system would be for the good of tlie people if made jxt- 
letual ; but a mistake was then committed, and the consequences 
hreaten to last till tlic end of the chapter. The Muharnniadan ru- 
i3rs approved of the zemindari system because they minded not if 
he peasantry were harassed and oppressed by the zemindar and 
lis underlings ; they minded not if extortion was carried on 
along the helpless people. The hnmano spirit of English ad- 
ainistration is strongly opposed to these acts ; — tlien it b(‘l)ove 
lie English to consider twice before tliey made a system jxTpe- 
iial which facilitated such acts. Once the system has beim made 
lorpetual, — and even English intelligence and English good will 
eein to be unequal to the task of putting a stop to zmiiindari 
ipprossion. No doubt the (\)urts of justice are o[)en to the 
leasantry as well as (ho zemindars, and good reason liastlie 
Jalcutta Cockney to disbelieve in the fact of zemindari opjiression 
•f the present day. But, says one proverb, — who can fall out 
vith aligators and then live under water? — what ryot can fall out 
vitha zemindar and then live on his lands? As a natural conse- 
[uciice, the ryot in nine cases out of ten taimdy puts up with the 
asolcuce of the zemindar’s underlings, till in the course of time 
•uch insolence comes to be regarded as customary and legal. 

And yet there can be no doubt of the fact that the measure 
‘''‘'IS enacted with the best of intentions* If we want to satisfy 

^ “ Never was there any measure conceived in a purer spirit o£ 
?<^ncrons huiuauity and disinterested justice than tiie plan of the Perinaiicnt 
of tlio Lower Provinces. It was worthy tho soul of a Cornwallis, 
tills truly benevolent purpose fashioned witli great care and di liberation 
to our painful knowledge subjected almost the whole of the lower 
lasses throughout those provinces to most griovvais oppression, — an oppres- 
too, 8o guaranteed by our pledge that we are unable to relieve the 
^’'Ihreis”. Lortj Hastings’ Minute, dated Slst December, 18iy. 
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ourselves with regard to the benevolent intention of the Pur- 
manent Settlement, we need only read the Act. Says Sec. VII,- 
and the words ought to be inscribed in tabldts of gold by every 
zemindar and hung up in his bed room that ho may read tliem 
morning and evening : — “ To conduct themselves Avith good fnitli 
and moderation towards their dependant Taliikdars and ryots are 
duties at all times indispensably required from the proprietors of 
land, and a strict observance of these rules is now more than 
ever incumbent on them in return for the benefits which they will 
themselves derive from the orders now passed. The Govmwr- 
General in Council therefore expects that the proprietors of lands mil 
not only act in this manner themselves towards their dependaiit 
Talukdars and ryots, BUT ALSO ENJOIN THE STRICTEST ADIIKRESCK 
TO THE SAME PRINCIPLES ON THE PKRSONwS WHOM THEY MAY Al’l’OINT 
TO COLLECT THE RENT FROM THEM.” The Italics and the capitals aro 
our own : but have the expectations of the Governor-Generjil 
been fullfiled ? Painful experience, broad day light facts, 
prove the contrary.* 

A\^e hope we shall not be mistaken. It is not for us t( 
advocate the abolition of a settlement which the Government oi 
India have solemnly declared to be permanent. The good rtsult- 
iiig from such an event will bear no proportion to* the evil thai 

The policy of enacting irrevocable laws for future generations iiivolvet 
in the Permanent Settlement has been thus condemned by Bentlinin:— 
each point of time the sovereign for the tinio possesses means for inakiiij 
himself acquainted with the exigencies of his own time — with relation totlu 
future ho lias no such means of information, all is vague anticipation, rougl 
and random guess drawn by analogy. An irrevocable law tlicrefore transfer 
the government from tliose who have the best possible means of informati^^J 
to those who are necessarily incapacitated from knowing any thing at 
about the matter. Instead of being guided by their own judgment, the 
of the 19 th century shut their eyes and give themselves up to bo led bliiKl’ 
fold by the men of the eighteenth century, —men who have half a century 
more experience to ground their judgments upon, to men who have half * 
century less exprerieiicc.”. 

^ Our remarks do not of course apply to evey particular zeinindor,^!”^* 
ccrtwaly to by far the vast majority of thepj. 
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will be created in the general distrust and want of confidence of 
the people towards Grovernment. We would rather recommend a 
line of conduct anticijmted by the act its(dr. See. VIT. declares — 
It being the duty of the ruling power to protect all classes of 
people, and more particularly time who from their dtuation are most 
helpless^ the Governor General in council Avill whenever he may 
doom it proper enact sncli regulations as he may think necessary 
for the protection and welfare of the dependant Talukdars, ryots 
and other cultivators of the soil.” Wo sincerely and earnestly 
hope that Government will consistently follow out this policy till 
every illegal act perpetrated in the villages have a fair chance 
of detection, — till the much wronged peasantry of Bengal feel 
in themselves a power to resist, or at least to publish, every act of 
injustice from which they may sutfer. We shall gradually see 
how far Government has acted in aceordance with this policy. 

, Four scores of years have rolled away since the Permanent 
Settlement has been enacted, what fruits have these eighty years 
of active legislation brought for the poor ryot ? Echo answers, what? 
Witluii this period a world of changes has been ii\iiugurated in 
Bengal. Every department has undergone a radical reform, and 
benefits and blessings have been showered upon us like the dew of 
heaven. Blessed be the rule wliich has conferred such benefits on 
us. But whom do these benefits concern ? Not the sixty-six millions 
of the peasantry of Bengal, whose history of these eighty years 
presents us witli a cheerless blank. Commerce has thriven, but 
commerce to them is practically forbidden ; and if agriculture has 
been extended, the zemindars and not the ryots reap the benefit. 
Poor cultivator I — no municipality has improved his village, — no 
Schoolmaster has set his intellect a-marching. He lives even as 
bis forefathers lived in poverty and under; oppression, and yet 
bucliug time, in the vacant routine of his every-day life, moments 

^ smile and sing with an empty heart and unrepressed 
hilarity. 

Four scores of years have rolled away since the Permaftient 
®l^tleinent, the only laws enacted calculated to effectually' 
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benefit the clcisses of people ‘‘ who from their situation are most 
helpless” are, — Act. X. of 1859 of Lord Canning, and Mr. Camp- 
bell’s Resolution on primary education. The foi^icr has not been 
able to secure the amount of good that it was intended to do, 
though we are free to confess that it has done a certain amount 
of good. It has thrown a salutary check on the conduct of the littio 
village lordlings ; and although the cultivating classes, for reasons 
ineiuioned above, have not been able to avail themselves of its 
provisions to their fullest extent, yet instances are by no nieims 
unfrequont of Gomastas being punished for transgressing siidi 
provisions ; and such instances, isolated tliongh they are, serve as 
salutary examples. Ejectment of ryots from their homes and 
lands, as well as unlawful ciihaucement of rent, though not 
altogether put a stop to, have certainly been checked. 

The next step brings us at once to contemp oraneous events, and 
to the vortex of angry vituperative discussions. Hardly any publ'c^ 
officer has been so severely, and we shall venture to say, so un- 
justly haiidlcd as our present Lieutenant-Governor ; and among hia 
acts hardly any has been so bitterly censured as his policy of 
advancing mass education after making certain reductions from 
the “high education” of the country. And yet we believe we 
are stating a simple truth when wo say, that tlie British Govern- 
ment of India within the long period of its dominion has nevei 
enacted, — has never conceived a more benevolent and philanthropic 
measure than the one lately inaugurated by Mr. Campbell 
relating to the education of the masses. What real well-wisber 
of the country can contcmj)late without a feeling of intense delight 
the consequences that Avill in all human probability ensue from 
this benevolent act? A more complete commingling of the different 
classes of people ^will be brought about, a stronger sympathy 
between the towns and villages will be created, intelligence will be 
drawn on the cultivating classes for the first time within the long 
period of their history, and will enable them to improve their own 
condition in various ways, and a knell will be sounded to all kintJ* 
of oppression in the villages of Bengal. But it is needless to dwo 
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on arguments to shew the likelihood of tuch results flowing from 
this measure. Arguments are out of place and can carry no convicr 
tiou when masses* of stupidity and narrow selfishness are ranged 
in opposition and block the way. Under such circumstances, wo 
are glad to find that Mr. Campbell has cut sliort all arguments, 
and has acted in defiance of such opposition. From the village 
pdtJmlds our educated and influential classes have little to hope ; 
on the contrary, knowledge is power, and knowledge imparted to 
the peasantry might arm them against o[)pression. Are we to 
believe that these reasons have induced oiir zemindars and the 
educated classes to declare against Mr. CampbcH’s Resolution on 
})riinary education ? — that these reasons have induced our ]>ress,— 
the moiith-[)iece of the upper ten thousand — to condemn the 
l lulantlir()j)ic measure ? Never were the best interests of a country 
so serioUvsl}' jeopardized by the extreme selfishness of her best 
.educated cliildrcn. Wo are fully alive to the importance of the re- 
mark often made, that villagers would much prefer employing tlieir 
sons to help tliem in their work to sending them to school. We have 
ourselves heard objections raised by villagers to sending their 
cliildrcn to school, so long as those children can bo employed in 
feeding the cows or profitably engaged in silk and indigo factories 
for 3 lls. a month. Nor are we at all hopeful that any extensive 
use would bo made of these village schools during the first few 
years ; on the contrary, it seems exceedingly probable that the 
villagers would look upon these institutions with suspicion and 
distrust, oven as tl\o Hindu College in its early days was looked 
iipon with distrust by the orthodox Hindus. The op])osers of Mr. 
Campbell’s measure will therefore have, for some years at least, 
facts and plausible reasons to congratulate themselves on tlio 
wisdom of their auticij)ations. As, however, the benefit of having 
olio’s chillron educated will become more and more apparent, it 
is impossible but that the villagers will be impelled, by the 
strong motive of self-interest to make a more general use of 
schools, and then the results may be fairly expected to be 
l^rilliant indeed. 
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Nor* should we pass over the other argiiraent also brought 
iorward against the Resolution on primary education. It is often 
stated tliat the children of the cultivators on receiving some sort of 
education would be discoTitcnted witli tlieir present low occupation 
and woiiM aspire to higher walks of life. Sucli higher professions, 
however, being already overcrowded would open no prospect for tho 
new coiners, and the whole thing would end in discontent and 
failure. This argument is based oii a ialhicious generalization. To 
be sure, whenever, in an exceptional case, a man belonging to the 
cultivating classes happens to have an education at tlie present 
time, he instanlly seeks out for himself some higher walk of life ; 
but does not this happem sim[»ly and solely because such cases are 
exceptional ? One village boy receiving ediu'ation would at once 
perceive the ditfcrence betweim liimself and liis ignorant Icllow- 
villagers, and would therefore be tempted to setdv what lie 
may consider liis proper sphere, but this motive will naturally 
disappear wdion a kirg (3 number of villagers w'ill be educated to-* 
getber. The assertion, therefore, that a wide-spread education of tlic 
villagers will bo follow'cJ by a general desertion by them of 
tlieir homes aud lands ( I ) and a rush towards tho town, contains 
^11 eggregious blunder in generalization. Resitlcs, Eiiglisli edu- 
cation is at present so widely spread in every town in Bengal, that 
an education in reading, writing and arithmetic in the vcniacnlar 
tongiic, such as the Lieutenant-Governor proposes to bestow 
on our villagers, will never enable them, even if tliey were so in- 
clined, to compete with towns. It is evident, therefore, tliat our 
villagers with their vernacular education will never aspire to any 
thing higher than to bo tlie Naebs or tlie Gornastas, the Mundals 
or the llalmhwias, the Patwamy or some other Matabhars of their 
villages. A healthy comjietition in this w\ay will, in course of 
firne, yastly add to the iisclulness aud popularity of the villJiS® 
schools. 

We. shall here bring tins article to a close. If we have sai 
uny thing wrong we arc open to conviction, if we have uttered any 
thing unpkwanfc) a sense of duty could alone have induced us to 
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do so. Our parting words will be to the zemindars. They have 
done much for the good of the country, — they alone have from 
time to time represented her grievances and advocated her rights 
through their powerful Association. We sincerely thank tliein for 
all this. But, while we remember this, we cannot forget that the 
iatcrest they take in the welfare of the millions of the peasantry, 
who look up to them as to their lords, is feeble. As a natural 
consequence, too often the ryots are oppressed by their servants 
without their knowledge, — sometimes against their will. If 
oar zemindars had spent a tenth portion of their time in seek- 
ing the wellare of ryots, if they had spent a tenth portion of 
their riclies in improving their villages and schooling the minds of 
tlic people, our villagers would not have been at the present 
moment so hopelessly baekw'ard in civilization. We sincerely hope 
thiit the measures now devised will at no distant date bring about 
a material cliange in the condition and prospects of the much 
aggrieved peasan'^’iiy of Bengal. 

SONNET. 


In my life’s morn where now a palace high, 

Roars its proud arches and pilasters light, 

Enchased with costly atones of stainless ^vhite, 

A lonely lieatli reposed, gorse-clad and dry ; — 

An aged Moslem owned a hut hard by, 

A friend of legends store, whoso nimble sight, 

Could oft, (men said), in lonely lanes by night 
The fairy queen, and elfin court descry ! 

Blest morn of life ! sweet time of song and play ! 

What soulfelt joys w’ore thine ! What blissful dreams ! 
1 long believed, from regions fur away^ 

Of pleasant shadows ami purpureal gleams, 

That old man’s magic art could gems purvey, 

As bright as frost wreaths lit with mpi^ning beams I 

D. 
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What is written in the book of Fate concerning us ? Some 
disciples of Buckle affirm that there is no hope for Bengal, be- 
ciuse ^‘history is the result of natural and physical causes.” Aro 
they right ? Let us see. 

Assuming for a moment that physical causes mould the des* 
tiijy of nations, why should any one, we ask, supj)ose, that the 
future history of Bengal shall not he as glorious as the mosi; 
devoted patriot can desire? Is the dogma that none can rise troin 
shame to honor, because Nature acts in one uniform way, at all 
tenable? What is the testimony of facts ? Listen ! 

The Britons who sent an humble petition to the emperors of 
the West, on the withdrawal of the Roman garrisons, to ho 
protected from the inroads of the Danish and Saxon Vikings wore 
certainly not a great people ; but in the present day not only is, 
Britain the undisputed mistress of the ocean, h.it, if we may 
believe an emperor of France, the acknowledged loader of Euroi)cau 
civilization.* 

The Irish Rapparees who fled like hunted sheep before Schom- 
berg’s Dutch dragoons were, according to coiitemj)orary writers, nut 
conspicuous for courage, but who but the Irisli during the Penin- 
sular war? Since William of Orange crossed the Boyne, in every 
quarter of the globe, from the snows of Canada to the wilds of 
Caftraria,the valour of the Irish infantry of England has turned 
the tide of battle on tlio most momentous occasions. 

More than ninety thousand Russians surrendered to an army 
of six thousand Swedes under Charles XII. on the fatal day of 
Narva, within less than one hundred and twenty years from that 
day, at Borodino, eighty thousand of these same Russians couH 
not be made to retreat before an equal number of French soUiers 
under the great Napoleon until after a carnage greater iu 

® See the speech ef the emperor Napoleon at the inauguration of the 
Breakw ater at Cherbourg. 
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proportion to the numbers Ingaged than that of any battle in 
modern times. 

If glory has such weak beginnings elsewhere, why not here ? 

Knowing as we do how mysteriously Nature works — with 
what a hectic bloom she covers decay — how strength lies hid in 
weakness — how it is darkest before dawn, it seems certainly 
unreasonable to despair before the final end. Onr duty is to watch 
her course with reverence. 

But w history the result of plij’sical causes? If it can he 
shown not only that nations rise from obscurity to greatness, but 
that they fiill, and that they full and rise again under the same 
climatic and other natural influences, none surely can help answer- 
ing the question in the negative. 

Let us turn again to facts. 

Egypt was once great. If nothing else, the pyramids and 
the stupendous ruins along the course of the Nile bear witness 
to the glory that has passed away. Why is she now the ‘ basest 
of kingdoms’? 

“Assyria, Greece, Rome, Carthage, whore are they.”? 

Again, take the case of Spain. What climatic changes have 
occurred in that country to account for the valor that baffled the 
legions of imperial Romo in the days of Viviathus — the apatliy 
that tamely bore the yoke of the Moslem for a period nearly 
equal to that of the joint supremacy of the Muhammadan and 
Englisliinan in Bengal, and the spirit that in our own day enabled 
the Spaniards to dictate the terms of an honorable peace to their 
former masters, under the walls of Morrocco ? 

If we turn to Italy, it is the same story still, with the incidents 
even more strongly marked perhaps, than in the sister peninsula. 
Though Nature has always been the same, the Italian nation has ex- 
perienced the greatest vicissitudes of fortune. They have risen 
‘—they have fallen — they have risen jlgain. It was under the 
blue sky of Italy, breatliing the balmy Italian air, that Mauius 
Curius Dentutus overwhelmed the Macedonian phalanx at Beneven- 
tum ; that Charles Albert learnt by bitter experience at Novara, 
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what Radetsky meant when he declared, he held the sword ait 
ninety with the same firm grasp as in the days of his youth; and that 
Cialdini stormed the heights of San Martino, in spite of rifled 
cannons and arms of precision on the dreadful day of Solforino. 

We arc not of tliosc who sec notliing in the future but pros- 
perity and honor for our country. We know that the way of 
death is before her, as well as the way of lilc. We know that 
she may ruin herself, as she has heretofore ruined herself, from 
fiither to son, unto all eternity; but we know also that, if remem- 
bering that promotion cometh neither from the east nor the west 
she faitlifidly turns to Him who makcth and unrnaketli kings, 
all things ” shall ho hers, notwithstanding the ^^dnnip heat” of her 
rice plains, and the speculative theories of })hiIosophci-s. 

Long ago, a })rophet, speaking to a despised people, trem- 
blingly gatliered together to lay the foundation of a modest 
temple for the worship of a covenant-keeping God, exclaimed—* 
“Consider now from this day and upward, from the four and 
twentieth day of the ninth mouth, even from the day that the 
foundation of the Lord’s temple is laid, consider it : Is the seed 
yet in the barn ? yea, as yet tlio vino and the fig tree, and 
the pomegranate and the olive tree have not brought forth : from 
this day will I bless you : from tin’s day, saith the Lord of hosts, 
will I take thee, 0 Zerubbabel, son of Shealtiel, my servant, and 
will make thee as a signet, ibr I have chosen thee.” 

If Bengal, weary of alienntion, -will hut return to Him who 
calleth those things tliat be not as thoiigb they were, to whom 
alone the earth and its fulness belongs, the comforting w^ords of 
inspiration will be found true as regards her also. 
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PN THE PL^SURES OF SENSE. 

Things nnattempted yet m prose or rhyme T 
Milton. 


Smelling. 

Smell chieny addresses itself to our feeling like sound. 1 
will not presume to speculate upon the exact process through 
which pain or pleasure is produced in the mind by the sense. 
Mental science has not reached such perfection as satisfactorily 
to explain the jdicnomona. It would be uncomplimentary to 
our race authoritatively to declare, that the ne plus ultra of 
bunuiTi researches in this, or indeed in any other subject, has al- 
ready been attained. On the contrary, the progress every day 
jnade in dilferent branches of knowledge may perhaps lead one 
to suppose that nothing limits the power of man short of omnipo- 
tence. Turn whichever way you like, your view is intercepted 
by numberless monuments of his invention, that, in point of 
novelty or beauty, seem to rival the works of the Creator himself. 
The despotic, 1 had almost said, tyrannical, sway ho exercises over 
tlio elements more than realizes the fiction of Canute, or of the 
hero of the equestrian fete recorded by our bard. He rips open 
the womb of pregnant earth for his trinkets, he carries the dreaded 
wea[)oii of Vulcan in his waistcoat pocket, he leads discomfited 
Tide captive behind his triumphal march, he levels the strongholds 
of Tornados to pave high ways for his aerial expeditions, he com- 
pels other spheres to give up their secrets, ho exposes to school 
^oy wonder the patches on the manly face of the great god of 
<^ay. His whistle wafts armadas across the sea, his beck conveys 
hourly despatches from pole to pole, his fiat transports Time for 
hfe, liis pleasure dooms Distance to death. Like Nero he fiddles 
^'vay amidst this universal persecution of the elements, and his oidy 
^^gret appears to be that there are not more elements to conquer 
Jiud enslave. 


d47 
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Yet this reputed lord of creation is but a wealj mortal, too 
weak, physically, intellectually, morally, and spiritually, to com- 
mand even a tolerably competent knowledge of that most im])ortant 
of all important subjects, — the knowledge of himself. His inner and 
outer selves yet remain unexplored. Behold ! the ProfesKsor leaves 
his seat with awful solemnity and defines Inertia to be that property 
in matter by which it tends to preserve a slate of rest when still, 
and of uniform rectilineal motion when moving. To make surely 
doubly sure, he strikes an ivory bail stationary on a sniootl] sur- 
face, suffers it to move to a yard’s length or so, and thus satistlcs 
himself, and his pupils too, that matter moves matter wliicli, if 
unresisted, will go on moving to the end of time. But tlio 
Artium Mngister omits to inform Ids Jieaia'rs, liow his own pro- 
fessorial weight was first put into motion, and how, once in motion, 
it did not roll on to eternity intheahsence of all attempts to arrest 
the progress of the sad catastrophe. His spruce theory of Statics 
and Dynamics thaws and melts away like the crystnl palace ol'tlio 
Czarina before the motive power of the 117//, which rcgnlatos tlio 
movements of plethoric lind>s without the paraphernalia of levers 
and pulleys, of axles and inclined planes. Tlie gravitation of our 
legs and hands, to couth and uncouth quarters, no earthly laws of 
gravitation can direct or l.heir momentum ascertain. The Mau of 
Medicine crams the whole world of infirmities within the nut-slicll 
of his Pharmacopia, and, with overweening eoufidonco, talks of 
life and death without understanding the meaning of either. What 
life is, where it resides, why it is retained, how it flics, are things 
not dreamt of in his philosophy. But a short while, the child ^Yas 
all spirit and animation, the very life and soul of his father’s homo 
and hearth. His flaxen hair, his high front, his arched brows, liis 
fiery eyes, his pearly teeth, his rounded chin, his airy ste])s, and ikon 
his smile-Oh ! such a smile as angels might cheerfully acknowledge 
thei* own, — a contagious smile, that mantled the lace of every 
man and woman, every boy and girl, aye, every bird and beast, 
beaming universal sunshine all around, and chasing away care 
and sorrow from within the hallowed precincts. Never at rest, 
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ever busy in doing nothing,* never quiet, ever prattling sweet 
nonsense.! What ! hushed to silence at once, to speak word never 
more, while still lingers the charming smile on his ruby lips, as if 
deriding Death robbed of its sting, deriding grave robbed of its 
victory 1 Yes, BooAH is dead ! Dead in a barricaded saloon 
crowded to suffocation by friends and relatives, all, all ready to 
(lie ton thousand deaths for the sake of my darling ! Dead within 
i]\o (lovjt()r's grasp! — his life for ever (leil (lod Almighty knows 
liow or wliy ! So much for your healing art. AYith the same 
air of infilliuility our Psycliologist taj)s the Zenana of “the 
Human mind,'’ and ascribes the ecstasy caused in the soul by sweet 
scents to the nuu’o nKicluinical (mutact of odoriferous particles 
with tlio olfactory nerves, leaving the (exquisite mechanism of 
tlie organ, tlic beautiful adaptation to the external world, the 
invst(‘i'ious transmission of the sensation to tlic real seat of plea- 
sure, and th(^ miraculous revolution that takes place there, to 
ex[)liun themsidvcs the best way tlicy can. It is said, that a 
cert!iin ndativc of the ten-lieaded sovereign of Ceylon was once 
cngiiged in a topographical survey of tlio island, apportioning 
l)artieular blocks for })artieular edifices and excavations calculated 
to improve its sight and sanitation, wliilo Fate laughed from 
above at tlic short-siglitedncss of the Alnaschar which failed to 
discover that ere long the kingdom was to j)ass to other hands. 
A\hth wliat pity must the Fountain of all knowledge contemplate 
our clamorous congratulations on the successful interpretations 
of ‘‘ Easy Primers,” nnconseions of tlie voluminous works left 
Rutouched in this Bodleian library of nature. 

— Shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 

And drinking largely sobers us again. 

Fired at first sight with what the muse imparts, 

In fearless youth we tempt the heights of arts, 

While from the bounded level of our mind, 

Short views we take, nor see the lengths behind ,* 

But more .advanced, behold with strange surprise, 

New distant scenes of endless science rise ! 
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* 8n |)lo;iscfl at first, the tovverinof Alps wc try, 

“ Iiloiint o'er tlic vales and seem to tread the sky, 

Tlic ctcrrial snows appear already pass’d, 

And the first clouds and mountains seem the last, 

Hut, when those attained, we tremble to survey 
'file ^rrowin^ labors of the lengthen’d way, 

The increasing prospect tires our wandering eyes, 

Hills peep o’er hills and Alps on Alps arise.” 

Nothing establishes the impotence of man so conclusively as 
his so-called perfumery-rank imitations that mock and mimic the 
perfumery of the field. If you wish to retain the name for the 
mongrel breed of your distilleries and laboratories, your Bnrgainots, 
your Verbenas, et hoc genm omne, you are quite welcome to do so ; 
but do not, for decency’s sake, insult the vegetable kingdom 
by including in the same nomenclature its legitimate offsprings 
that liavc for full six thousand years successfully defied all com-^ 
petition, and preserved their prestige inviolate. Call the rose hy 
any other name it will smell as sweet. 

the Rose o’er crag or vale. 

Sultana of the Nightingale, 

TJie maid for whom liis melody, 

His tliousand songs arc heard on high, 

Blooms blushing to her lover’s tale : 

His queen, the garden queen, his Rose, 

Unbent by winds, unchill’d by snows. 

Far from the winters of the west, 

]^>y every breeze and season blest, 

Returns the sweets by nature given 
In softest incense back to heaven.” 

Eau do Colognes or lavenders knock at the gate with dacoit rude- 
ness that startles and alarms the mind, the knock of the flower 
is the soft gentle knock of the timid lover, which the somnolent 
soul at once recognises and gladly throws the door wide open to 
receive the longed-for visitevr in ready embrace. The flower is 
• the emblem of liberty. It disdains to be corked down in bottles 
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and enlarged, like jail birds, on holiday occasions. Every day 
in the calendar is a holiday with it. Freely it shines, freely it 
breathes, freely it dances surcharging the atmosphere with celestial 
honey, enjoying and being enjoyed without stint or reserve. The 
more free, the greater the beauty — the sublimer the fragrance. 

“ Go, mark the matchless working of the Power 
That shuts within the seed the future flower ; 

Bids these in elegance of form excel. 

In color these, and those delight the smell ; 

Sends nature forth, the daughter of the skies, 

To dance on earth, and charm all human eyes.” 

Matchless, indeed, is the working Power that commands odour to 
insinuate itself within us, and forthwith to cast the entire system 
into a rapturous mould that powerfully reminds us of our 
vast capacity of receiving pleasure by vouchsafing a sort of 
glimpse, as it were, of the unalloyed bliss wo are destined to 
enjoy independent of the vanities of human wishes. All sud- 
liinary acciuisitions dwindle into insignificance compared with the 
beatific thrill that vibratos through each and every fibre, and dis- 
])oscs the mind to the contcmiilation of Him whoso bene- 
volent providence has so designed the scnse,doubtIcss, gradually to 
H’ain us for higher functions and grander scenes with which an 
abrupt transfer might ill prepare us to be speedily reconciled. 
Hopelessly intoxicated mur>t be the wretch with the alcohol of 
ambition or avarice, who secs nought in this divine dispensation to 
cliallenge admiration and exact meek devotion from animalcule 
man, whoso salvation demands so much attention of the invisible 
Contriver. Music affects the mind as agreeably but not without 
eonsoqucnces that impair the usefulness of man as a member of 
socif3ty. Music debilitates the soul, smell invigorates it ; music 
m^geiidcrs inactivity, smell rouses to action. Like opiates, music 
induces drowsiness; like unadulterated wines, smell promotes wuko- 
bihioas. Like luxury, music prostrates the coiistitutioii ; like tem- 
perance, smell restores exhausted nature to its wonted tone. 

Smoll,as every thing else calculated to prevent any disturbance 
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in the equilibrium of the mind either from stagnation or over- 
exertion, is highly conducive to health so essentially necessary for 
the due appreciation of the bounties of heaven. 

“ Nor love, nor honor, wealth, nor power, 

Can give the heart a cheerful hour, 

When health is lost. Be timely wise : * 

With health all taste of pleasure flies.” 

This habit of appreciation ventilates the intellect and secures 
for the mental atmosphere a salubrity of which the victim of 
chromic distempers can form no idea. The preference given by 
theologians to natural death on the ground of its aifording 
time for re])entance is inapplicable in his case Petulance and 
peevishness are the invariable concomitants of continued ill hcaltli. 
The l(*per, corroded and eaten up by an incurable and a loath- 
some disease, shunned by dearest friends, avoided by nearest 
relatives, liumiliated and heart-broken, a ])rey to pestering worms 
and insects before life is extinct, at eternal war with the world, at 
eternal war with himself, the woeful caricature of the genus Homo, 
has neither time nor inclination to seek consolation from IdoJigion. 
Better far it a|)pears to him to die the death at once than to 
pTotra(d the ^floiig disease.” Thrice welcome seems the wliispcr 
of his evil genius that purposes rather by one bold struggle to 
put an cud to a world of woes than to continue feeding a torturing 
fire by fresh supplies of oil. It is but once to strain his nerves 
and every tiling is over with him. It is but a single plunge and 
there is a full stop to his suffering, on this cis-sido of existence at 
any rate. 

“ Let him who crawls enamour’d of decay, 

Cling to his couch, and sicken years away. 

Heave his thick breatli, and shake his palsied hand ; 

Ours the fresh turf, and not the feverish bed, 

While gasp by gasp he falters forth his soul, 

Ours with one pang — one bound— escapes control.” 

I yield to no man in my horror and abomination of the 
Suicide. There can be no sympathy with insanity which alone 
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can prompt the Heir Apparent of Heaven to disinherit himself 
and to suffer the splendid patrimony to escheat to the crown by 
deliberate felony. Sophistry itself can lend no countenance to 
an act so transparently odious. The acuteness of ancient philossopliy 
has been of no avail to the senseless miscreant who voluntavily 
cuts himself off 'from the luxury of living and elects grim 
death for his boon companion here and hereafter. If mui-ib'r is 
a sin— and of that there is no doubt — self-slaughter is doubly so 
in-a£much as it involves the loss of life aggravated by a culpable 
breach of trust. All our belongiugs arc so many trust luiuls 
which we are to improve and not waste and misapi)ropriate. 
Even the bugbear of courage, which the maniac would fuin 
arrogate to himself by his rash exodus to eternity, Jias been 
thoroughly exposed and proved a sham. His is a moruid courage 
who, afraid of the tauuts of his silly neighbours, or overawed by 
• ordinary misfortunes, braves Omnipotence by such an impudent 
transgression of His eternal laws. 

« What more speaks 

Greatness of man than valiant patience ? 

That shrinks not under his bite’s strongest stroke ? 

These Roman deaths, as falling on a sv^ ord. 

Opening the veins, with poison quenching thirst, 

( Which we erroneously do style the deed 
Of the heroic and magnanimous man,) 

Was dead-eyed cowardice and white cheeked fear : 

Who doubting tyranny, and fainting under 

Fortunes false lottery, desperately ran 

To death for dread of death. That soul’s most stout. 

That leaving all mischance, dares last it out.” 

It must at the same time bo admitted, however, that our infir- 
mities, and their name is a legion, very often assume attitudes so 
formidable as to cow down the stoutest heart, and tax fortitude 
far beyond its strength. The agony and anguish of the bed-ridden 
child of misery, fast sinking under an accumulated load of afflic- 
tions, seems to render the atrocity of self-slaugh ter almost venial. 
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As smell is eminently calculated to promote hoaltli, the 
solitary prop that supports our Ibrlorn hope of catholieally comple- 
ting this trying ])iI^rima^o, tho all-wise Health Officer has placed 
it in the seat of respiration to make ungrateful man happy, as it 
were, in sj)ite of himself. Having eyes, we may not see ; having 
ears, we may not hear ; but to dispense with the services of tho 
nose, is to dispense with life itself. TJie abnegation involves tho 
sacrifice, not only of tho invaluable hygenic aid yielded by 
Iragrancc, but also that of the best and easiest test of the quality of 
the food we take. All animals, carnivorous or herbivorous, grami- 
nivorous or omnivorous, appeal, more or less, to this infallible 
analysis for the detection of any j)oisonous partiede that may 
]>erhaps lie concealed in the viands presen icd by art, or iu 
the delicious dainties reserved for us in the larder of nature. 
Experience has ])laced l)eyond the reach of scopticasm tlic fact, 
that this j)reliminary examination cannot be neglected without" 
exposure to the most frightful missiles let fly from tho exhaustlcss 
quiver of Pandora. The mouse or the til-mouse requires no 
stupendous hospitals or costly dispensaries, no ])r(>bos or lancets, 
no forceps or catlietcrs, no astringents or laxatives, nor tlicc, 
Cinchona ! the bane and antidote of the weak, who loathe thee and 
long after thee, just as a toper, after a night’s carousal, oppressed 
with nausea and head ache, with depression and lassitude, hates 
and hugs the Brandy bottle, his curse and cure I Once weaned, 
the Grcatiire we call irrational, is his own ])hysician, his o^Yn 
chirurgoon, his own purveyor, his own croiquer, performing the 
complicated ofiices with professional aptitude, living and enjoy- 
ing life, throughout the whole ])eriod allotted to it, and then 
dropping dow’rt dead unattended by mock mourners, by empty 
ceremonials. Not so Heliogabulus. He “ disdains a cheap and 
vulgar happiness’, and concocts for himself “ imaginary goods, 
in which there is nothing that can raise desire but tho difficulty 
of obtaining them. Thus - men become the contrivers ^ of their 
own misery as a punishment on themselves for departing from 
the measures of nature.” Thus they bccojiic the sports ot 
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sun-strokes and moon-strokes Avbile alive, — when deiiJ, mere 
cumbrous lumber in the hands of their survivors. 

Smelling is the most fastidious of all our senses. We can 
taste what offends our palate, we can see what offends our e^e, 
we can hear what offends our ear, but what offends the organ of 
smell we do not, wo cannot stand. Pleasure or pain, derived 
through the other senses, admits of degrees. Gradually, and by 
perceptible stages, it culminates from the lowest to the highest.” 
“A spacious landskip, cut out into rivers, woods, rocks, and mead- 
ows”, on canvass, is pleasing enough; but the -pleasure is consider- 
ably heightened when it is painted on the walls by the camera- 
obscura. “ Here you might discover waves and fluctuations of 
the water in strong and proper colors, with the picture of a ship 
entering at one end, and sailing by degrees through the whole 
piece. On another there appears the green shadows of trees, 
.waving to and fro with the wind, and herds of deer among 
them in miniature leaping about.” But good smell and bad 
smell are, like logical contradictories, having no term in common, 
and recognising no link to connect the extremes. It is either 
tliorough pleasure or thorough pain. There is either a soothing 
tranquility that cheerfully accommodates itself to the various 
vicissitudes of life, or a dreadful conflagration that consumes 
every fibre, and vomits burning lava through every pore. Like a 
wakeful watch, the sense is always upon the alert to sound the alarm 
at the approach of the enemy, and rouse the whole garrison 
for defence. The entire system is agonised at once with an acute 
pain the nature of which barfles description. The palsied 
limbs, the feverish pulse, the throbbing heart, the leaping bowels, 
and reason that, quite delirious, would rather seek relief from utter 
auuihilation itself than endure a’ living death tliat shadows forth 
Ihe future doom of the unrighteous. Interpreted aright, the con- 
vulsion is but a warning voice, — a memento vividly placed before 
'IS that we may repent betimes, and escape the greater convulsion. 

Trust the warning — look before thee, — 

Angels may the mirror show, 
d48 
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Dimly kMII, bn* sent to "uidc thoo^ 
We arc wiser tlinu we know’.” 


DllARAT CHANDRA RAYA. 

The name of Rliarat Chandra Raya is a lionsehold word in 
Bonoal ; y(‘t bow little was known of tbat nonarkable man until 
the lute Isvar (dnimlra (Inpta, liimseH* no mean poet, eolleepMl, 
at the cost of eonsidera])Ie Iroidile and money, the facts ot his 
life, and pul)lished a brief l>io;,a-a[)]neal account of him, wn'th a 
criticism of liis w'orks. The account is moaoTO, for reasons W’hicli 
the reader can w^ell understand. But mea;:;re as it is, it will ever 
remain a monument of the disinterested labors of Isvar Chandra 
in rescuing from oblivion tlio life of the ‘^Pidnecof Bone-jili 
poets.” The jireseiit ])a]u*r is based on that wmrk and other 
publications containino* incidental nolioes of the poet. 

Upwards of aceniurv and a half t\;u\on() NarendraNarayaii 
Raya resided at Pando, in Parn^ana B]uirsut,not far from Burdwaii. 
He was a man of family and fortune : a Kuliii Brahman of a liisfli 
order, and a landholder owninn^ larin) possessions. He was, hy 
courtesy, styled Raja, for his wcaltli and intluenco. In thoM* 
days, when lilc and |>roj>erty w'erc insecure, tlio Iiouses of wealthy 
/(unindars vv(n-e, as a rule, surrounded hy a strong mud wall, 
wdtli a wide ditch at its base, lik(j a fort ; and the residence of 
Narendni Narayan w’as tlius fortified, and was, on that aceomit, 
called tlic Fort of Ihiudo. H<* owned another residemee at Blia- 
VMiijmr, near Pando, which bein;L? likewise fortified w^as called tlic 
Fort of Bhavjinij)ur. Nareiidra Narayan had four sons, ol 
wliom the subject of this notice w’as the youngest. Bharat 
Chandra was horn in ISakabda Kh'H, corresponding to IH^. 
Tlierc had arisen a dispute between Narendra Narayan Ihiy*^ 
and his more j)ow'erfnl neighbour thc.Cliief of Bnrdwan, in con- 
ueetiou with tlie boundary of their estates. Narendra 
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liiul the audacity to speak disparagini^ly of Uaui Vishnu Ku- 
luari of Burdwau, the mother and guardian of Kirti Chandra Ha va, 
wlio was then a minor. Her indignation knew no bounds when 
slie heard of it. Indeed, a woman of her sj>irit could ill brook 
iasult offered by a comparatively petty chief like the landlord of 
Bhursut. She avenged the insult to her heart’s content. She 
personally proceeded to Palido, at the liead of a large body of 
retainers, to take forcible possession of tin; Fort. The Fort was 
entered Aviihont resistance, for Narendra Narayan liad ficil at the 
approach of the Itani, leaving his family and property behind 
to take care of themselves. She look possession of every thing of 
value that was in the lioiisc. After making arrangements for 
retaining possession of the Fort, slie returned with her booty to 
Bill’d wan ; the following day a fresh disaster awaited the unfortu- 
nate Narendra Naniyaii. He was shortly after deju’ived of all his 
.estates. His house at Paudo, however, was restored to him. The 
proud lord of JBiursut was thus reduced iu im])eeiiniosity. 

l^harat was very young at the time w(i are speaking of. 
Shortly after tliis nnfortnnate oeeurrenee, w(‘ find liim, young 
as he was, proiaMidiug to Napara in Pargana Mandalghat, wliere 
his maternal unele resided. During liis stay tliere, whicli was 
not long, ho finished \[f/(V*rtnina and learnt hy i’dK' a i>;ood portion 
oi' ab/ndhdna. He was then only fourteen. [](' was so intelligent 
that he is said to have mastered the ditlieiilties of the fsanskrit 
;:i':immar even at that early age. He relunu'd to his parents, 
alU'r marrying a daught(*r of oin^ Narottam Aehaiya ot‘ Sarada 
n village not far from Napanj. His brothers ii])l>ralded him either 
lop marrying before they bad married, or for marrying in a 
Inmily inferior to theirs in ])oint of respeetability. Bliarat was^erv 
sensitive ; this rebuke lie laid to lieart, and again left home in 
^^'ygust. lie came to Deviinandapiir, near Baiisbarih to north 
ot Hugli. Here he found a kind friend in Ram thandra Munshi, 
^'he founder of the well-known Kavastha lamily of that place, 
ibim Chandra was a kind-liearted man. IB* n aioly look the 
Boedy 1)03' HudeiMiis prolcclion, and sujiplied all lii-'' wants. Pdiarat 
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began to study Sanskrit and Parsian with uncommon assiduity, 
and soon acquired considerable proficiency in both. It was here 
that he first began to write poetry. His first poetical composition 
Avas a poem in tripadi in praise of Satyanarayaii. He wrote it 
at the very early age of fifteen, and in an incredibly short time. 
An anecdote is recorded touching this poem — an anecdote illus- 
trative of the extraordinary power which I3harat possessed, even 
at that early age, of improvising poetry. It is this. There was 
tho pujd of Sattyanarayan at the house of Earn Chandra Munshi. 
A poem celebrating the attributes of tho deity is, as all know, 
recited on this occasion. Bharat had been asked, only a short 
time before the puja coniinenced, to do the rhapsodical part of 
the affair. He complied with the request, adding that he would 
recite his own poem. Baying this, he wont away, with tho 
ostensible object of bringing it, but with the real one of writing 
a fresh poem for the occasion. And ho produced a good poem,, 
Bharat Avas at Devanandapur till tho ago of twenty, when he 
Avert back to Paiido, much to tho regret of all those to whom ho 
had endeared himself during his residence there. 

His father had taken izara of ton mehals from the Raj'a of 
Burdwan. Finding Bharat in everjr^fitted to act as his agent at 
the Court of that Chief, he sent him to Ihirdwan in that capacity. 
But Bharat soon brought liimself into trouble. He quarrelled 
with some of the principal officers of the Court, and fell a victim 
to their machinations. His father was deprived of his izara, and 
he himself was thrown into prison. He managed, however, to 
escape from jail, and fled beyond the limits of the Burdwan 
Eaj to ^Cuttack. 

- The province of Orissa Avas then in the possession of the 
' Mahrattas. One Biva Bhatta wns the governor of the province. 
Bharat took refuge with this chief at Cuttack. He was very kind- 
ly received and treated. His stay at Cuttack was not long. Being 
so very near Purushottam, he, as a Hindu, was anxious to visit 
that holy shrine. He recei\'ed permission from the gov^ernor 
visit, and reside at, the shrine of Puri. Special privileges wer^ 
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vouchsafed to him i no pilgrim tax was to be taken from him ; and 
he was to be allowed daily, from the temple, food sufficient for 
himself and his servant (he had with him a servant named Raghu- 
nath) so long as he might stay there. Armed with these privi- 
leges, he repaired to Pud, accompanied by his faithful adherent, 
Baghunath. He took up quarters at the monastery of the 
venerable Sankaracharya. He renounced his secular dress, and 
assumed the holy garb of a Vaishiiava. The faithful Baghunath 
also did the same. He read all the Avorks then extant bearing on 
the creed of the Vaishnavas, His stay at Puri was long, extending 
oA^er a period of about fifteen years. This long time he is said to 
have spent in hard study and austere dcA^otion. Need we then 
Avonder at his deep erudition and intimate knowledge of several 
languages Avhich his works display ? 

Bharat left Puri on a pilgrimage to Vrindavan. He had not 
proceeded far Avheii circumstances at once changed his (jourse. 
Instead, then, of proceeding to Vrindav?in, he went to Sarada 
to visit his wife, Avhom ho had not seen since their marriage. 
change came over the spirit of his dream.” Sordid concerns of 
worldly life now assailed his thoughts. His chief concern now was 
how to settle in life. As he Avanted means to this end, he left 
Sarada, after a short stay, in quest of employment. He turned up 
at (Jhandernagore, Avliero he expected to get speedy employment. 
One Indra Narayan Ohaudliuri lield a high post under the b rencl\ 
(jovernment- Ho Avas a very Avealthy and influoiitial man ; a f/haf 
built by him, near Cliaiidernagore, still attests to his public 
spirit. Bharat made his acquaintance, and soon ingratiated him- 
self with him. But Indra Narayan had no suitable appointment 
in his gift at the time. He promised, however, to introduce him 
lo Baja Krishna Chandra Raya of Nadiya, Avith whom he Avas 
very intimate. Bharat was ere long introduced, in very flattering 
terms, to the Raja, Avheu the latter was on a visit to Indra 
Narayan. 

We now enter upon the most interesting period of Bharat s 
hie. His introduction to the Raja of Nadiya ay as a stepping-stone 
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to his future fame. Raja Krisliua Chandra was the Mtecenas of 
Bi^n^ali literature. Men of learning received liberal encourage- 
ni'Mit fron him ; and his Court, like its prototype the Court of 
the celebrated Yikraniaditya, was composed of tlio most eminent 
men of letters of the time. Under the fostering care of such a 
])atron of learning the genius of Bharat developed apace. Im- 
mediately after his arrival at Krishuanagar he was appoinlxd 
Poet-Laureate, with an adequate allowance, lie was about this 
time forty years of ago. He wrote many poetical pieces for 
the special delectation of tlie Ra ja, who contorred on him the 
title of Gunakar as a token of his admiration of kis poetical 
powers. Not satisfied, however, with small fugitive pieces of 
po(;try, he desired his Laureate to write a regular woi’k. Bharat, 
accordingly, wroioflic Amiadamanijal^ on the model of the Chamii 
of Mukunda Ram Chakravarti, better known as Kavi Kaid^an. 
Ho next W'rotc, also at the desire of the Raja, the exquisite V’uhid^ 
Siuidaraf and, shortly after, These three poems 

constitute one work, they being intimately connected witli each 
other. This work, tlie mafjnum opus of Bharat Chandra, is 
indisputably the best in the whole range of the poetical literature 
of Bengal. It yet stands unrivalled. The accomplished Madmi 
Mohan Tarhalankar, when he began his Vdmhdattd is said to 
have declared that should that w'ork not come up to the Vidydmn- 
dara^ he would never >vrite poetry again. On comparing the 
Vdsabdattd when finished to tlie Vidifasamlava^ lie found tlie 
former to fall far short of the latter. And Madan Mohan, ti ne 
to his word, never wrote verso againf. We may remark hy 
the way tliat the VdsahiUitta is a work of (lonsiderable merit. 

^ Tlie Tale *»!' Vlf/i/ii aiui Saiidara was onginally written in 
by V^urriielii, of the Court of Vikrainaditya. 'Hie Vhhja Snudara of I^iuoat 
Cliaiiilra Raya, .md tliat of Rain Prasad Sen, arc mere versitjiis of tJial work. 
For full information on tlie siibjoet, see the life of Kaviranjan Rani I’l'ahau 
Sea by Nanda Lai Datta, publi.shcd A few years ago. 

f Life of the late Madan a Muhana n’arkalatdoira, aiul a (•rili''i!ai f'l 
his w'ritings', Bharat Janlra, Calcutta. Sami'at 
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r>liarftt’fl otlinr poom, tJie Rammavjari^ is a woll rc^nderrd version 
of tlie well known Sanskrit, work of tliat name — tlm erotic matter 
of which has ever Ix^en spoken of in terms of just reproach. 

To resume tlio thread of our narrative, liliarathad ^ivon up 
all idea of revisitinoTj miicli less residin<^ at, Pando. Raja Krishna 
Cliandra gave him the oj)tion of rcsidin<T at any place wifcliiu his 
Raj. Bharatcho.se Mulajor, opposite Chandernagore, for his tutiire 
residence. His selection of Mulajor was influenced more by a 
sense of gratitude for liis former patron than by any s[)ecial 
recommendations of tluj {)lace. In ])lain language, he desired to 
be as near as possible to the good Indra Narayan Chaudhuri of 
Chanlernagorc. The Nadiya Court gave him the village on izara, 
for a small annual consideration. Bharat took his wife to 
Mulajor. He was now fairly settled in life. He sometimes re- 
sided at Mulajor, and sonudimes at Krishnanagar, and often visited 
his friend Indra Narayan. 

About this period, Bengal was frequently visited and op|)ross- 
od by the Mahratta fr(3e-bootcrs. And Burdwan, from its position, 
was, of all ])la(‘es, most exposed to their oppressioirs, The 
dowager Rani of Burdwan, with her minor son Tilak Chaml, fled 
across tho Ilugli, to Kangadihi, a small village near Mulajor, 
where a splendid mansion, secured by a double moat, had been 
built for their residence. Till recently the ruins of tlio noblo 
edifice were worth a visit. ‘‘ Up to I8()(), one could find within 
‘ the ramparts the ruin.s of noble brick buildings and of a splendid 
^ gate. The.se have been pulled down for furnishing ballast for 
‘the Eastern Bengal Railway — an unpardonable piece of Van- 
‘dalism, considering how poor Bengal is in intere.sting ruins of 
‘ any kind. It is to bo regretted that so enlightened a man as 
‘ the late Prasanna Kumar Tagore should ha ve suffered a set of 
‘ utilitarian Vandals to sweep away the relics of an imperfectly 
‘understood period of the history of Bengal.*’* Here, at 
Kangadihi, the nuptials of tho youiigTilak Chand were celebrated 

The LleiHjake «»f Alay 25, 1872. 
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with unusual eclat. The Rani longed for iih^pattani of the neigh- 
bouring village ofMulajor, which she succeeded in obtaining, 
notwithstanding opposiiAon from Bharat Chandra. He was thus 
deprived of his izara ; compensation was, however, granted him 
for this loss. Ho received, from the Nadiya Court 16 bighas 
of rent free land in Miihjor, and 105 bighas more, also rent-free, 
in Gust( 3 , in Pargana Anarpur, with permission to remove to, and 
reside at, the latter place. The inhabitants of Mulajor were so 
fond of him that they would not let him go. He yielded to their 
solicitations, and remained where he was. Bharat had begun a 
drama, Chandinatakt wliitdi, unfortunately for posterity, he did 
not live to complete. He had been for some time suffering from 
dialitis, to which he succumbed at the premature age of forty 
eight. His descendants are to this day living at Mulajor. They 
are, we are sorry to say, not in good circumstances. Bharat Chan- 
dra was not a great poet: he was neither Kalidas nor Milton. Ho 
was a poet of the same class with Pope, with whom he had many 
points of similarity. Sdradd Prasad l)e. 


MAYO. 

As some proud Mother, from a mountain-height. 
Watching the fury of the war below. 

Her fair face flushing with a fiery glow. 

Because she knows that foremost in the fight 
Is he, to whom her sweet soul gave the light. 
Suddenly sees , the snowy crest sink down. 

And feels a darkness o’er her spirit thrown, 

While her breast throbs with yearnings infinite ; 
So, Mayo, when those awful tidings came 
Of thy dread doom beyond the Orient wave, 

Thy country ’s heart sank like a dying flame, 

Her burning tears fall fast upon thy grave, 
too 86on for us, but not too soon for fame, 

Reft from our gaze, 0 Statesman kind aiid brave 1 
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ON VITAL FORCES. 

By Nobin Krishna Bosk. 

It ie a truth, illustrated by almost every step in the progress of 
scientific discovery, that appearances are often misleading — 
being not only different from, but sometimes even the very re- 
verse of the things of which they stand for signs. The steps by 
which we arrive at a correct interpretation of them, however, are 
necessarily laborious and slow. They involve not only compari- 
sons of accumulated observations which must frequently extend 
over vast periods of time, but also a preparatory discipline of the 
mind itself, to fit it for processes so little akin to those called forth 
by the ordinary avocations of life. To the untutored eye the sun 
is a small luminous body — hardly more than a foot in diameter — 
running its daily course round the earth from east to west, and 
Ae stars only so many twinkling spots in the heavens to adorn 
and beautify our nights. Science has now revealed their real 
nature ; but long and patient observation, aided by a careful 
study of the laws of vision and of the mathematical relations of 
the forms of space, was necessary to achieve its triumphs. Nor 
were these achievements made without opposition and stwiggle. 
The mind is naturally loath to receive ideas which do not readily 
adhere round some nucleus which is already there, and angrily 
turns aw'ay from those which rudely disturb its’ own cherished 
stock. Hence those persecutions of scientific discoverers, like 
Galileo and Friar Bacon, wdiich so much disgrace the annals of 
human progress. But the question here is—whether future 
generations have benefited by these past blunders of intolerant 
bigotry and self-satisfied ignorance ? Or, are we not as ready 
now as ever to denounce researches and speculations which run 
through new and unwonted channels ? 

Man from the first has been impelled by an inborn curiosity^ 
lift the veil which hides the springs of nature from his view, 
^nt explanations of phenomena are nothing more or less than 
their resolution into an identity of force. The distant and 

n49 
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unknown are accounted for by being likened simply to what is morj 
familiar and known. Thus the mystery of the heavens was solvec 
when the force which impels the planets in their orbits was 
shewn to be the same which governs the fall of a stone. Th( 
awe-inspiring thunder in the same way was divested of its super- 
natural terrors when identified with discharges which, with the 
help of an electric apparatus, we can at any time produce our- 
selves ; and earthquakes and volcanic eruptions ceased to be 
miracles when traced to expansive forces similar to what is evolved 
by an ordinary gun-powder explosion. The force most obtrusive- 
ly present in the mind, is, however, that by which one is able to 
move and perforin other acts himself. This force, too, is perceived 
to be under the control of an unknown principle located within 
the organisation in some most mysterious manner. Departing, 
accordingly, from this principle as the animating cause of ourowii 
bodily movements, the primitive observers of external nature had 
no difficulty in referring ks movements likewise to the operation 
of other equally unseen but kindred powers. And hence the world 
. came to be peopled with no end of invisible beings — raised gradu- 
ally by the hopes and fears of men to the rank of gods and 
goddesses — to each of whom was assigned dominion over a parti- 
cular class of natural phenomena. But beautiful as is the inspira- 
tion which the poetic genius has drawn from these spirits of the 
eatth and sea and air, their delegated rule over their respective 
elements could last only so long as man himself was content to 
remain a mere passive spectator of the wonders which pressed 
upon him from every side. It could not co-exist, in fact, with 
his own growing dominion over the external world. For then 
was nature called to the witness box and compelled by cross- 
questioning to divulge the real secrets of her strength. Bui she 
has many a secret still, on which to examine her the proper clue 
has not as yet been found ;.and, true to the instinct of barriiig all 
new and disturbing elements from the mind, there are uot 
wanting those who, untaught by the past history of Sciencf, would 
fain keep her off from those hallowed regions. 
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5ut- hard-fought as the battles of Science have hitherto been, 
and inch by inch as she had to win her ground over the domains 
of prejudice and unyielding error, who shall even now say to her 
-f-You have here reached the utmost limit of your conquest, and 
further thou shalt not proceed ? And yet, remarkable as it may 
appear, such a mandate has been actually . issued to her, not 
by the ignorant multitude alone, but from many a learned pro- 
fessorial chair as well. After a long and persistent struggle, .the 
phenomena of inorganic nature have at length been given up as the 
legitimate game of Science to be deciphered by her, as she likes, 
by the application of fixed natural laws ; but the conservatives in 
philosophy have built a partition-w-all on the verge of the organic 
kingdom, as a forbidden ground which she is not to enter with 
her crucibles and analytic tests. She may be permitted to examine 
the foundation of the enclosure at least, and see whether it rests 
on solid rock or merely on sand. 

It appears from a careful study of the subject, however, 
that the encroachment of Science on the organic domains of 
nature, is resented not so much for its own sake as for the sup- 
posed hostility of the results, likely to ensue, to religious beliefs. 

Of all departments of scientific investigation,’^ says Dr. Lionel 
Beale, “ the one which concerns itself with the study of living 
beings is that which is calculated to exert the most serious influ- 
ence upon religious thought. * * * It is, indeed, in connec- 
tion with views concerning the nature of life that the most 
distinct antagonism between Religion and Science will be 
found to obtain.* !’ Will it though? It is no valid objection 
to a scientific theory or hypothesis, that its tendencies may 
be BO and so ; the only legitimate question is — whether it is 
based on facts ? But there is no need to shrink from the tendencies 
either. We make bold to say that the tlieistic controversy can 
Rever be affected either the one way or the other by mere dis- 
coveries of Science. She deals only with analogies and transfor- 
Jnations of natural forces ; and all the light she can shed over 
® lAfe Thiories, p. J, 
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such transformations will not make the theist lose, nor the atheist 
gain, a single inch of ground. After all she can possibly achieve 
in the way of phenomenal explanations, the great mystery of 
creation will remain as profoundly impenetrable to her as ever ; 
and before its awful solemnity man must ever fall prostrate and 
acknowledge the utter helplessness of his analytic methods. Here, 
then, as on a secure and everlasting rock, Religion should be made 
to take her stand. From its sublime and majestic height she 
could afford to look down on the boldest investigations of philo- 
sophy and science, as on mere innocent sports of children, with a 
smile. But her soi-disant defenders have dragged her away from 
this her own most proper pedestal, and trusted her defence to un- 
tenable out-works erected by themselves on ground which again 
^nd again has given way beneath their feet. Yet made no wiser 
by past mishaps, they cling to their old system of defensive war- 
fare by making strongholds still of unsolved natural problems, — as 
though the mysteries of one generation never unravelled themselves* 
before the keener vision of the next, — and thus place themselves 
And their faith at the mercy only of a fresh scientific discovery. 
No wonder, then, that an apparent antagonism has grown up 
between Religion and Science, and false alarms are raised in Reli- 
gion's name when the alarmists themselves are only at fault. 

But say the advocates of a vital principle per 5^, that 
vital phenomena exhibit no analogy whatever to the chemico- 
f* physical phenomena,” and cannot be traced therefore to the same 
natural causes. All that with truth we are entitled to say, 
however, is, that no such analogy has as yet been detected by us ; 
and certainly from this non-detcction we are not arranted in 
inferring that it does not exist The truth is, that the analogies 
of nature do not always lie upon the surface to be perceiv-ed at a 
glance. They are buried, on the contrary, tinder diversities of 
appearance, whence long and assiduous observation and the most 
skillfully contrived experiments alone, can bring them to light. 
Even the analogies between kindred physical forces took cen- 
turies to throw off the . mask. The motive, power of heat was placed 
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beyond all cavil only when; steam was compelled to do the work of 
a horse ; and the identity of electricity and chemical attraction 
was made patent only by the decomposition of salts by the 
powerful battery of Sir Humphrey Davy. Much stress, too, has 
been laid on the failure of chemical combinations to elicit any- 
thing approaching to living vital processes from inorganic matter. 
But the argument derived from this failure is altogether a negative 
one, and, like all negative arguments, is simply worthless whilst 
obliged to leave out an unknown quantity of which it can make 
no account. Who will venture to predict from what the chemist 
has already done, all that he will hereafter be able to do? 
Nay, Vho will audaciously make the capacity of the chemist or the 
natural philosopher the standard of all possible evolutions of 
, natural forces ? Among all the possible combinations of the 
fifty or sixty elements which chemistry points to as exi.^ting 
^ in this earth, (says Sir John Herschel) “some have never Vet 
been formed.” And who will undertake to say how these com- 
binations, when effected, will influence and modify the course of 
terrestrial phenomeiiiEf^both inorganic and organic ? How prepos- 
terous, then, from our own small and limited experience of natural 
causes, to prescribe a limit to their actions and results ? But the 
changes which take place in a living organism, it is said, are so 
different in from those which characterise mere inanimate 
matter, that it is impossible to conceive how the one could be a 
transformed correlate of the other. Equally inconceivable it is how- 
water, which extinguishes fire, could be a transformed correlate of 
two gases, one of -which is the most powerful supporter of combus- 
tion and the other the most combustible body itself on earth. And 
yet the fact is so. Indeed, the phrase ‘different in kind’, as applied 
to natural forces, has yet to be explained. “Isomorphism, ( in the 
‘‘words of Baron LiCbig ) or the quality of form of many 
“ chemical compCuiids having a different composition, tends to 
“ prove that matter consists of atoms, the mere arrangement of 
“which produces all the properties of bodies.”* “ The attractioii 
V Chemical Lwtum, p. 64. • ■ 
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of gravity and chemical attraction and repulsion, ( says Mr. 

** Wyld) are all the same physical force, and the entire external 
world is nothing but a manifestation of it.”* 

Of course, the foregoing remarks go no further tlian to 
shew that there is nothing a priori to discredit the hypothesis of 
the vital functions being the modified equivalents of tlie physical 
and (diemical forces in operation in the external world, and that 
experience does not bear us out in concluding from their apparent 
diversities that they are specifically distinct in themselves. To be 
accepted as a correct theory of life, however, the mutual con- 
vertibility of the two sets of phenomena must be proved, and not 
simply assumed. We are free to acknowledge, too, that no 
conclusive proof of .this has up to this time been obtained;— 
but why, then, trouble yourself with the hypotheses at all ? 
Because, we say, an idea must be conceived before it can be 
proved. Nay, the conceiver must bo impressed with some sense 
of its reality before he would care to look about for proofs, — or * 
before he could go the right way in search of them. No scienti- 
fic theory, as such, ever came to us perfected and matured, all at 
once, as a fully demonstrated fact. It had, in the first instance, 
to be taken up provisionally as an hypothesis only. Gravitation 
for years had formed a part of the current creed of astronomers 
before it was verified by Newton by the observed declensions of 
the moon ; and Franklin would not have been at the pains to catch 
the lightning with his kite, had he but been persuaded of its 
kindredship to terrestrial electricity before. If plausible clues 
are forthcoming, therefore, pointing to a particular direction for 
the solution of any class of obscure and inperfectly understood 
phenomena, Science but does her legitimate work in following 
them out to their end ; and it is certainly no indication of a philo- 
sophical turn of mind to pooh-pooh her whilst lingering in the 
labyrinth to trace her way. Let us then see whether any such 
clues are to be found with reference to the subject now in hand. 
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It has been justly observed by Sir William Hamilton, that, 
** when aware of a new appearance,' we are unable to conceive that 
therein has originated any new existence, and are, therefore, 
“ comtiained [both the italics are of Sir W. H. himself] to think, 
that what now appears to us in a new form, had previously an 
existence under others, — conceivable by us or not.’* And again : 
We cannot conceive, either, in the one hand, nothing becoming 
something, or, on the otlier, something becoming nothing.*’* 
“ But vitality, it is needless to assert, has not been a constant 
quantity on the surface of the earth ; — and how are its fluctuations 
to be accounted for? Are we to suppose that, with every 
variation in the distribution of vegetable and animal life, the 
difference came from nothing, and again merged into nothing?*— or, 
conformably to the analogy furnished by all other natural pheno- 
mena, would it not bo more rational to hold that these quantitative 
changes in one quarter, were balanced by a corresponding in- 
crease or decrease in some other quarter? The first supposi- 
tion, it will be perceived, involves a conception, which, as Sir 
William' tells us, we are unal)le to conceive and yet, without 
realising this very inconceivable conception, it is impossible to 
see how the specifically distinct character of vitality could ever 
be maintained. But the advocates of the distinction have made 
easy work with this difficulty at the threshold^ by endowing the 
mind with an especial fiiculty with regard to the organic, not pos- 
sessed by it ( even by their own shewing ) in respect of the in- 
organic world. Thus writes, for instance. Dr. Lionel Beale 
It is possible for us to conceive an entire cessation of vitality — 
complete extinction of life after its introduction ; but we cannot 
conceive of the extinction of matter and its forces after they had 
once been created,!” The fact is, we can do neither nor both. 
If in imagination we can annihilate all living beings, what is to 
prevent us from annihilating the whole material universe itself 

® Philosophical Diseussiom. p. 605 
, f Zife Theofies. p. 93 
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in a similar manner ? Time and space are the only things with 
which we are unable to make so free — they being the modes of 
thought itself. Supposing the sun and moon and stars were nofc, 
or removed from us to an imperceptible distance, and fire, too, 
were extinct, all light then will be gone from this nether world ; 
and how could we feel assured that it was not altogether extinct ? 
By reducing the atmospheric density again, the temperature even 
(»f the equatorial regions could be lowered to icy coldness ; and 
what then was to persuade us that there was not so much absolute 
loss of a most powerful material force ? Dr, Beale will tell us 
perhaps, that though under the supposed circumstances, light and 
heat had ceased to exist as sensible phenomena, they would exist 
potentially in matter still. How does he feel himself authorised 
then to assume that though all living things were to disappear from 
the surface of the earth, vitality would nol exist potentially still 
in the elements of which their structures were composed? Of* 
course, the answer to this will be that we can evolve light and 
heat from matter~but not life. But is this a sufficient reason to 
deny its potentlaf existance when not manifesting itself in an 
active form? ^t will not cost much to reduce all the diamonds 
existing on eafth to a substance in no way differing from common 
charcoal, but chemists do not possess the skill of reproducing the 
diamond from it. It is then to be inferred, from this want of skill 
in our chemists that the lustre, or rather the peculiar structural 
force, of the diamond, from which it was derived, was gone ab- 
solutely and for ever when the diamond as such had been des- 
troyed ? And if so, what becomes of the great law of conservation 
of natural forces even in the inorganic world itself? Indeed, the 
law must either be abandoned altogetherj or applied to living 
things just as much as to inanimate matter. Let us see what 
hints can be gathered from experience in favor of this view of 
the question. 

To he Continued* 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF MY SCHOOL-DAYS. 



By an Old Bengali Boy. 

Chapter III. — Th. Kdsidj and the Journey to Calcutta. 

What is a Kami? the reader will ask. Some thirty or forty 
years ago the Kddd was an important personage in the Mofiissil, 

• at least in western Bengal. There was no zemindavi ddk in 
tliosc days, neither was tluire a single rail-road in the country. 
There were about hfty inhabitants of Klpiir who did business in 
Calcutta/ and who visited their native village only once a year 
during the Duryd Pujd holidays ; and as the Post Office had made 
no provisiou for carrying letters to remoio villages in the interior, 
all correspondence between Calcutta and Talpur had to bo trans- 
mitted through a person who carried letters from Talpur to 
Calcutta, and back again from Calcutta to Talpur. Such a person 
was styled Kdsid, or messenger. I well remember the Kdsid of 
Tiilpur, though he died a quarter of a century ago. His name 
was Golaka Tili, usually called Golka Teli, He was rather tall 
ffir a Bengali ; had long arms which, when he stood up, reached 
his knees ; and fiis body, which I saw never covered except round 
the waist, was thickly planted with hair. This man was the 
carrier-pigeon of the village of Talpur. I call liiin pigeon, because 
to was as illiterate as that bird, having been guiltless of all know- 
ledge of the Bengali alphabet. But he did not carry letters only, 
Those people of Talpur that did business iu Calcutta used to send 
©very month monoy to their families in the village through GolkS 

m 
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Tell, and not only money but also various articles of household 
consumption, especially in the shape of luxuries, which could not 
be procured either at Talpnr or in the nei^lihouriiifr villages, 
such as cocoa-nuts, betel-nut, oranges, s vvcet-pluins, dates, carda- 
muins, and the like. He had fixed rates of cliarge. For everv 
letter he carried he charged one anna, for every .Uu[)ee tw o j)ice, 
and for fruits and other articles lu? cliarged a gr(‘at .leal move 
in proportion, as they had to be carried ov(jr thirty miles of 
w\ater and forty miles of land ; and all persons whom he accom- 
panied, and whose guide and cicerone lie w’as,he charged according 
to their circumstam os, never more, however, than one Rupee. 

As in subsequent years I often bad Golaka ns my guide in 
my animal journey ings from Calcutta to Talniir, I have a vivid 
re<'oIlcction of bis method of procedure on the road. Before 
leaving Calcutta he used to pack up all tiio goods, cocoa-nuts niul 
the rest in gunny-bags w'bicb lie carefully s('\vod uj) ; the letters,, 
ho put into a small bag, and the money he kept tied round his waist 
in a long pouch w biclnvasliiddcn under his clothes, or to speak more 
correctly', under his cloth, for ho never wore more than one piece of 
cloth called save and except \m<jdmdihl^ or bathing-towel, 

wdiich w’as ofiim seen lying horizontjilly across his left sboulclor. 
Thus accoutred, with bag and baggage, he hired a boat at Jagau- 
ndtlfs Ghdt to carry him and his precious cliarge to Triveiii, about 
eight miles north of Hoogbly. As the trip to Tiivcni ahvays 
took a day, or at least a jiart of a day, and a night, and as the 
river was in those days infested with pirates, Golaka made it a 
point never to sleep on hoard. Seated near liis gnnny-bags, he 
kept watch, and counteracted the inti nonce of tired natures 
sweet restorer — balmy sleep” by the lumes of tobacco of which 
he was inordinately fond. Put ashore at Triveni, he hired some 
coolicsj the number of which .varied according to the number 
of packages he liad to carry, and wended his w^ay, having a huge 
gunny-bag on his own head. Usually he spent two nights in the 
inns on the Grand Trunk Road before he reached Talpur. Those 
two nights he also kept awake. Ho never started very early injhe 
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mornini::, nor travelled late in the evening, lest ho should fall 
into the hands of robbers and clubmen, a number of whom infested 
the roads in those davs. Ail Hindus, in Bengal at least, bathe 
every day in tlie year, but (jolaka, during the two days that he 
was on the road, did not dip foot in water ; for he could not put 
his poucii of money aw'ay from his person ; and if he bathed 
with the poiuh round his waist, it might bo noticed by evil-mind- 
ed persons. Thus unwashed and uuslept Golaka reached Tdlpnr. 

The arrival of the K<hid Golaka at the village 'wasno 
ordinary event. It always created groat excitement. Scarcely 
liad he reached the outskirts of the \illagc, when his advent 
was heralded by scores of voices exclaiming — Goika Teli is 
coming I” On ]ic;iring tliis announcement luudc, some of us 
used invariably to leave the pulla^dld and vmv to meet this 
ituportant personage,— tlie not nitcrfering >Yith our 

^)xit. And sure! onougb, there was Golaka witli bis liulf-a-dozen 
coolies, all marching in single fih', Golaka liinisclf bringing up 
tlio rear. Men, women and elnidrcu, used to come rmniing into 
the street, — all putting tin; rpT.'stion — “ Have you brouglit money 
for us, Golaka?” Golaka wn)’ild not. open liis mouth to any one. 
He felt bis importance. That was the hour of his triumph. 
After reaching home, lie >vould leisurely wa.nt Ids feet, smoke his 
hukdj and smoke; again, but did not deign a single reply to 
Imndreclsof qmistions put to liiui by scorcr, of anxious spectators. 
Golaka would not speak li!! he had recreaied liimself For many 
an lM)ur have 1 sat by his cottage door, waiting to liear from the 
great Kdsid the nc\vs wliotlier my father Iiad sent any letter and 
money from Calcutta. At last tlio village j'.Iercury became 
propitious, opened his bag of letters, his gunny-bags of articles, 
^is pouch of money, and gave each one his due. 

Such was the genius that presided over tlie postal department 
Talpur^ and that brought letters, at least one every month, 
from my father in Calcutta to luy mother in the village. Not 
that my mother could read and wnnte, for into those arts she had 
^ever been initiated ; indeed, those letters w'ero neycr uddyessed to 
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my mother, for it is reckoned indecent for a Bengali to write to 
his wife. The letters were addressed to me, though I could not 
read them ; and they were all read to my mother by a gomastd 
whom my father gave, I think, eight annas a month for collecting 
rent from a number of ryots wo had, and for doing all sorts of 
work, among which were included writing and reading letters. 
After I had completed my jjinth year, my father in his letters 
often dwelt on the necessity of taking me to Calcutta to give 
me an English education. As I was always present when the 
letters were read to my mother, I remember the arguments be 
made use of to induce her to let me go to Calcutta. A knowledge 
of English, he said, was necessary to earn a competence in life. 
People ignorant of English no doubt got situations, but situations 
to which only paltry salaries were attached. He felt his own 
want of English every day, and was therefore resolved to remedy 
that defect in the education of his son. He did not wish to giro, 
me what at present is called high education, tliat he considered 
useless ; for, iu his opinion, real knowledge was not to bo found 
within the range of English literature, it being confined to ilie 
Sanskrit which is the language of the gods. But for secular 
purposes, for gaining a decent livelihood, a knowledge of tlie 
English language was absolutely necessary, as that was the 
language of the rulers of the land. My mother was intelligent 
enough to understand these arguments, but her feelings struggled 
against her judgment. She could not be persuaded to part with 
me of whom she was excessively fond. At this time my fatlier 
wrote oftener than usual, and in each letter expatiated on the 
necessity of my going to Calcutta. My motlier was obliged, at 
last, with a heavy heart, to submit to my father’s decision. As 
my father was a religions man, he directed that the family-priest 
and the village astrologer should be consulted for the fixing of an 
auspicious day on which I should start on my journey, and that I 
should leave the house after the celebration of due religious 
solemnities. 

The family-priest and the astrologer one day came to our 
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liouse. My horoscope was spread out before them. They then 
plunged into abstruse calculations, an iota of which I did not then 
understand, and shall never understand to the end of the chapter. 
They fixed not only the auspicious day, but the auspicious hour 
on which I should start on my journey. The time they deter- 
mined upon was an hour and lialf before sun-rise. The family- 
priest addressing me said, — Biiha ! fson] the hour for making 
your ydtrd (departure) is splendidly auspicious. A cajutal day 
for starting on a journey ! Sun, moon, stars and planets are all 
propitious ! The gods will bless you, and Madan Mohana [the 
name of our tutelary god who was twice a day w'orshipped in our 
house by tlie same family-priest, and whose image wais kept in a 
separate room built for the purpose] Madaii Mohana will be- 
friejid you.’ The astrologer addressing iny mother said — “Motherl 
It is the most aus[)icIous day I have ever cahmlatcd. Your son 
^ will be a learned and rich man. The gods bless him I” My 
mother said in a mournful voice — I do not want my son to be 
either learned or rich. Give your benedictions that lie may be 
spared to me.’ The day before the auspicious morn my mother 
spent in sighing and w’ceping. Three of my aunts wdio lived in 
adjacent houses often came ahd reasoned with my mother, alleging 
that weeping at such a time was not proper — indeed, it was omi- 
nous. My ])oor mother did her best to suppress her tears in their 
presence..* That night she had not a wink of sleep. She tossed 
from one side of the bed to tlie other, and every now and then 
hugged mo to her bosom, as I w^as sleeping in the same bed with 
her. Two hours before dawn I was awakened by my mother. She 
had already struck a light and set in order the materials of a 
religious ceremony. I got up, washed my eyes and face, and put 
on clean clothes. Half an hour after, the family-priest knocked 
at the outer door and was admitted ; my three aunts and other 
'voinen of the neighbourhood also came into the house. The 
ftin]iily»j^ii^t^^8at on a small carpet, and I sat on another opposite 
him— my mother and the other women all standing. The priest 
uttered several prayers, a syllable of which, of course, I did not 
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tinderstand. I had only to bow down, touching the ground with 
my foreliead. The priest dipped liis finger into some curds, and 
touched that part of rny forehead which lies between the oye-brows. 
After whicli he stood up, and walked out of the room, directing me 
to follow him, and repeating the words — “ Sri Jfari ! Sri Hari ! 
Sri Ilari !” After leaving the room I was told to bow down 
before the feet of my mother ; I next proceeded to the door of 
the room in which resided Madan Mohana, the family-god, and 
bowed myself doAvn. I then left the house, tlic family-priest 
going bcibre me, and my mother and the other Avomen coming 
behind. I Avas told to go on to the outskirts of the A illage Avithoiit 
looking beliind, for to look back on starting on a journey is 
unpropitious. What my poor mother did at the moment I did not 
sec, hut I thought I heard the sound of her Ave(‘|)ing ; and I after- 
Avards learnt that she AA^as carried aAvay hy main force from that 
pathetic scene by my aunts. , 

The family-priest led me out of the village to the side of a 
tank, near Avhich under a tree Avere sitting six or seven people 
Avhotn ] know, and Avho also Avere going to Calcutta.' Xoar them 
stood Avith huki in hand Golkd Teli, the celebrated Kasid, whose 
fame was in all the villagcs,aud Avho was to be the guide of the party. 
The family-priest took leave of me, after blessing me by putting 
liis liniid on my head, and after consigning me to the care and 
protection of the household god. His place Avas supplied by the 
faithful servant of our house, Tiiikadi by name, wdioin I usually 
called Tinkade dddd^ that is Tinkade the elder brother, who 
was to accompany nic to Calcutta. As the stars bad not yet 
disappeared from the heavens, as Sukra (the planet Venus) had 
barely got above the horizon, and as it Avas not safe in those days 
to travel either very early in the morning or very late in tiie even- 
in on account of latJiials. that is club-men, skulking about in the 

o’ ' ”1. 

fields or in the bushes Avith a view to way-lay travellers, Ave sat 
under the tree for a long time, listening to the stories of Golkd Teli 
narrating hoAv he fell into the hands of club-men, and hoAV he 
Extricated himself out of their hands. But the longest 
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has its end. The stars be^an to disappear, Sukra lost his former 
brightness, red streaks became visible in the glowing east, and 
we all felt that the chariot of the god of day was not much below 
the horizon. The party, therefore, rose and and began their jour- 
ney, each repeating the formula — ^^Sri Hari! Sn Ihri ! Sri 
Harily^ or — “/Sn Dargd! Sri Dnrijd! Sri Dxmjdr according 
as he was of the Vaishnava or of the Sakta persuasion. 

It is not my intention to give a detailed description af my 
first journey to Calcutta from Talpur, especially as it was not 
marked by any striking incidents. The distance between tlie 
two places is about seventy miles, forty by land and thirty by 
water. The richer sort of people usually performed the land 
journey, in those days when rail-roads had not been heard of, 
with the help of fdlhi bearers ; but as my fatlier was too poor to 
indulge mo in the luxury of that very agreeable and very lazy 
, vehicle, I had to perform the journey on foot. It is a common 
saying in this country, that when men leave their houses for a 
distant place, their legs feel heavy and are indisposed to [stir ; 
though they are quite lively and smart when their owners return 
to their homos from a distant place. The first part of this saying 
was verified in our first day’s journey. We travelled only eight 
miles. We put up in an dMd^ or inn, bathed, cooktid our food, 
ate and drank (Adam’s ale only), lounged about, again cooked 
and ate at night, washed our foot in hot water, and laitl ourselves 
down on the ground — a thin piece of date-matting b(diig inter- 
posed between our flesh and the mud floor. We got up at 
dawn, and again started on our journey. The second day we 
managed twelve miles, after which wo halted and wont through 
the same process as on the preceding day. On the third day we 
again marched twelve miles \ and on the fourth day, after doing 
the remaining eight miles, snatched a hasty meal and got into 
a boat on the i*iver Hooghly at Triveni, At the end of the third 
^ay’s journey I felt myself completely knocked up. My feet 
as heavy as millstones, and the soles of my feet w ere all 
Mistered over. Ou the morning of the fourth day, therefore, I 
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found myself unable to walk. But, thanks to the good-nature 
of Tinkade dada — peace to his ashesi he has long ago been 
gathered to his fathers — he very kindly took me on his shoulders, 
on one of which I rode astr de and caught hold of his head to 
preserve my centre of gravity. It was while perched on the 
shoulders of my faithful servant and friend that I had a sight 
for the first time of the noble Bhagirathi, and as I had not seen 
so large a river before I involuntarily exclaimed — “0 brother 
Tinkade ! what a big tank is thiij!” Brother Tinkadi gave me my 
first lesson in geography by teaching me to distinguish a river 
from a tank. He replied — is not a tank, Kala-Gopal, but 
Mother Ganga.” He put me down from his shoulders on tlie 
ground, went to the water’s edge, sprinkled a little of the holy 
liquid over his head, and bowed down before Mother Gangd. I 
need scarcely adi that I followed the example of my pious servant. 
Next morning we landed at Jagannath’s Ghdt close to the Mint. • 
From Jagannath’s Ghat to my father’s residence was a short 
walk. He had taken rooms in that monster building which is 
situated immediately to the south of the Mint, which belongs to the 
Mahardja of Burdwan, and which was at that time inhabited, I 
believe, by at least five hundred traders and merchants, who had 
come from all parts of India, from Behar, from Oudli, from tlio 
North Western Provinces, from Kajpootana and from the Puiijaub. 
My father did not immediately put me to school, hut allowed me 
to see a little of the city. I w'us taken to the principal streets, to 
Cliowringhee, to the Fort, and to other places in the suburbs, like 
Kalighat. From the window of my father’s room in Baja’s 
Chak I sa v no end of sights. I had been taken from an obscure 
village in the interior and placed in perhaps the busiest part of 
perhaps the busiest city in India, It was quite a new Avorld to 
me who had never seen a four-wheeled carriage in my life. Every 
thing I saw was new, and excited my curiosity. But unalloyed 
happiness is not the lot of mortal man, I had been told before 
I left my native village that Calcutta .was a place of sickness and 
of mosquitoes. For the mosquitoes I did not much care as I 
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Blcpt under curtains ; but to sickness I bad to succumb. X bad 
fcarcely been a montb in Calcutta when I bad a violent attack 
of diarrlicBa, from wbicli I bad bardly recovered wbeii I was 
laid prostrate by a severe form of fever. It was after I. bad 
com|)leteIy recovered from the effects of this fever that I was 
admitted into an English school. Before 1 tell ibe render into 
what sebool 1 was admitted, I must, in the next chapter, give a 
brief review of English education in Caleiitta before 1834, iUo 
year iu which I began to learii English. 


SONNETS. 


** Zordf it is good for us to he here.'** Matthev) XTII. 4. 

When to Thy House upon tlie Sabbatli day, 

My God, with humbled spirit 1 re])air, 

And sit amidst the crowd assembled there, 

Kccj)ing my thoughts from wandering astray,— 

And when the minister begins to l)ra/, 

Wliile I join in it, what a load of care, 

The promptings of distrust and dark despair, 

Like magic vanish from my soul away ! 

0 then wdiat joys my drooping heart ])osscss I 

How sweet to me Th}^ Love and Grace appear! 

No more I feel alone and comfortless, 

I know, full well 1 know, that Thou art near, 

And grateful with folded liands confess, 

’Tis good for mo, dear Lord, to como aud worship boro. 

0 gcntlo river that with many a song, 

Glidest thro’ meadows richly blest by thee, 

Time was, when I could wander angnisli-frco, 

Jta peaci^ with, «elf/ thy floworv mariro alonir. 

d51 
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No'iVj fis I ^nzo on tlieo, 0 wliat n tlironfl^ 

OF bitter iiiGniories rush tmiiiiltnously 
Across iny heart alas ! tliat I sliouhl ba 
A prey to restless ]>assions dark and strong. 

Cahn, limpid river ! — see llie sun's last gleam 
Lights nj> thy waves >vith radiance divine, 

The beauties of the sky enhanced seem, 

. Reflected on iliy mirror crystalline : — 

Oil, iF my lioart were pure as thy pure stt’eam, 
licavea’s imago would bo there us now it lies on ihinc! 

0. C. Dutt. 


_ VITAL FORCES. 

By Nodix Kuisiixa Bosk. 

( Concluded from page 388 J 

Now, the' niatcrials of wliieli organic structures are built 
are in no way^diftVrcnt From those of whicli inorganic bodies aro 
composed; and not a particle can be obtained from eitlier tlio 
nnimil or tlie vagatabh* kingviorn wliicli was not originally taken 
by it fro n the rocks, the atmosplicre, or the seas. The couihira- 
ti >113 only differ. But the proj)ertie.s of a compound can be no 
otlier tl.a i the sum of the properties oF its elemcidary ingre- 
dients ; an 1, wlioro these are identical, tliereforo, the resulting 
sum, liowever it may vary in appoaranec-aecording to the nitnro 
gF the coinpoun l, must, under every diversity oF form, he bat 
a conadate oF itselF. An I that sneli correlations do actually 
ohtain'betwoen the organic and inorganic worlds, one lias only to 
open his eyes to sec. Not a/i act or movement can take ))hice in 
a living organism, but sviiebronouslv with a coiintcr-act or move- 

O o ' • • • j, 

inent in its inorganic surroun lings. Every wicli act or inoveinon 
depe.'i Js, in fact, on tbo abstraction oF some force from - inorgniro 
.mture or ton- its being rondcreJ btvck to it. The force thn-^ 
revulvis ia a wlieuJ, as it wero, .passing half througk ll.vihg 
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IrairtliroiTirli^iianimntc matter ;and tins too, witliont any ultimato 
gain or loss. Ami as vitality is inconceivable oxcojit as a congeries- 
of snel) revolving forces, liow can it form an cxcej)t;on to tlie rigid 
law of conservation oF tlie physical powers? Nor do these forces 
wIkmi, li n ing porPormed their part in a living economy they aro 
icndered back by it, come charged witli any signs to sho.v 
that they ha<l hcen subjected to the action of any occult or un- 
known principle tliore. All that they seem to be indicative of 
that, within the living system, they had been calle.l upon to 
take jiart in functions of a more subtle and coui]»le\ (diaractor than 
lial been their wont in the world without ; and it is in this sub- 
tility and com])lexity, indeed, that all the luystm-y of li(c ami 
vitality lies. Still, are they of snch a nature as to bo beyond the 
legitimate pale of sciendfie investigation ? The vital tlieory, 
explaining nothing itself, can serve only to hide our ignorauto 
. aiid to keep out the liglit. 

The most striking pocnliarity of organic comimnnds, — and 
^Yhi(•h forms, perhaps, tlic j)rincip*‘‘l dilHculry iti tlie way of their 
ai'tin.dd proj) uMtIon, — consists in their being determined in a 
manner which does not satisfv ( so to say ) tlio most powerful 
chemical aTliiities of inorganic matter ; and liencc a ju'culiar and 
extraordinary ]>rinciplc has been consiilcrcd necessary to hold 
them in alley ance, as it w(‘re, and develop a now set of powers 
to answer the purposes of the organic world. But against tliis 
assumption, to quote Sir William Idamillon agaiii, tlioro exists 
‘‘ a primary presumption of philosojdiv. Tliis is the law of par- 
^Simony, whiidi prohibits, without a proven necessity, the multi- 
plication of entities, powers, |)rinciples, or causes ; above all, 
^‘the postulatiou of an unknown force where a known imj)«)tenco 
^*e:in aecjunt for t;i3 phenomenon.”* Tim question then simply 
ii—wlietlmr any sueli ‘M^nown impoten;;e” exists to aet ount for 
fhe phenomena under disc/assion ? Now, however antagonistic 
the molecular nttractJlou, at work in promoting the growth and 


^ rhilosuji)hical Disciissivns, p, 612. 
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of aninmls and plants, may appear to be to ^he ordinary 
itffinities of outside elements, all the difficulty ou that score must 
vanish, if this antagonism itself can be subordinated to some 
higher law. The long and short of the whole thing is, that chemi- 
cal affinities are no stahlo and permanent tilings : they vary, on 
the contraiy, with the divorsitios of their pliysieal surroundings ; 
and this, too, to such an extent that Bertliollet was letl to sjipj)083 
them to result from the surrouu lings themselves. One of the most 
powerful affinities known on cartli is c(;rtaiiily that which binds 
together oxygen and hydrogen in ilic shape of water, as may bo 
judged both from the stability and the vastiiess of the rcsnlL But 
just treat lliis wat( 3 r witli a little zinc and .sidnhnvic acid, and anoii 
the oxygen, leaving the liydrogen alone, goes to ally itself with 
the zinc, and then, thus comhiiicd, witli the acid, to form suljdiato 
of zinc. Bring it again in contact witli eonimen salt and tlic snino 
adjdiuric acid, an 1 you witu(;ss • at once a double divorce. Tho. 
iiydrogcn of the water and the cliloriiie of tho salt, moving oiio 
anotiier from tlicir fonnm* attachments, bu-m an acid called tlio 
liydrochloric ; whilst tlic hydrogen's <;iu>udam maie, wedding 
itself to tlic lil)orato;l sodium of the salt, leagues witli tho sulpliiirle 
acid to produce a new kind of salt. And yet to shew that the new 
attachments, tluis forinijd, arc not necessarily stronger than tlio 
old, it needs only be observed that jieroxido of maiiganc.so, though 
powerless witli water itself, would dissolve tho union ol its hy- 
drogen witli chlorine. After tliis, need wc wonder if tlie aloins, 
of whicli organic strncturos are composed, being put to ne'V 
temptations, as it were, sliouM dc.sort their old outside ‘loves’ to 
form fresh eonijcctioiis there ? Tlie exact indneements by which 
they arc thus enticed away, are, no doubt, unknown to us at 
[•vesont. But, ill the face of tlie great law of variation already 
adverted to, is it necessary to have 7 ’ocourse to an “ unknown 
force ” to account for tiicm? Or, is not tho mystery suffieienti/ 
solved by our o.vn analytic “ iiunotenee” to resolve that law 
into all its modal expressions? 

But the froatier line, of the organic kingdom has bcoa 
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alrcElJy cirosski, and tlio ont-works, at -all events, npponr to bo tlio 
work of no neeroinancer after all. They form rather a connecting 
link with the mineral kingdom which, so far from heing separat- 
ed from it hy an impassahlo gulf, slopes away, with an easy 
descent, from the bordering regions. Indeed, the artificial prepara- 
tion of some of the organic substances at least, -as oxalic acid 
fur instance, winch occurs in nature as a vegetable product, and 
urea, to Ic met with only as an animal elimination, — lias slicwn, 
beyond all possibility of doubt, tliat these and other like substances, 
at all events, stand in no need of an unknown vital principle to give 
them birth. And as other animal and vegetable eoinpoiinds aro 
o:dy dilforont, even tlioiigli ascending, series of the same progres- 
sive scale, it would be simjdy ab>urd to insist on the presence ot 
any such prineij'le Ibr the prodnetioi\ of tliese. 'fbe manipulations 
of the organic laboratory biuiome more and more subtle and 
complex, no doubt, in projiortion as the comjxmnds to be prepared 
recede more and more Irom those of tlio inorganic world : but boro 
must the miracle end. But if the oonijiositions, of which the 
tissues of living tilings arc formed, can thus be shown to require the 
presence of no unknown principle or Ibrco to develoj) tliemselvcs, 
what, wo may be ]>ermitted to ask, could bo tlio ofiiec of a mys- 
terious vitality in the economy of (‘itlHu* animals or plants? Even tlio 
advocates of this mysterious j)Ower tbemselv(‘s, liowevor, liavc 
now-a days, been led to abandon a part of every li\ ing structure 
as “tlio seat of physical and chemical changes only,” and “ to 
‘‘ceiicludo” from ‘’observations” that “ of any living thing, 
“but a part of the matter of wdiieli it was constituted, was living 
“ at any moment.” This part, the bioplast) is said to be the scene, 
how’ever, of those “ womlertul elianges,” wliicb ‘‘ cannot be cx- 
“ plained by jdiysics and ebcinistry.” Perliaps not. But Dr. 
lleale himself ( from whom the above quotations arc taken ) lias 
^03:1 good enough to give his readers a view of tlic elianges in 
<l»estion, through In’s 5000 times inagnifyingglass ;and after obser- 
ving them with all the attention and patience ntonr command, -wo 
confess wc could see nothing ia them save the play of molecular 
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fltk’-aetioTia nntl repulsions — cncli tissue drawing tfnto wlint 
ib wniitod for its uoiinsliinont, froir tlic bloo:!, and rojocting and 
drivi?!^ a\v;iv wluit it did not. We conclude tluit t!ie learned 
Dv)cto • ]n*ins(df dl l not perceive mncli more ; for, of the clinnges 
u:i.ler notice, that wliich nppearc 1 to liim the mo<t roinarkahlo, 
lie thus describes : — One part [i. p., of the hioplnst] could ho 
^’seen to movc/W i7 n’m»,'the it dies are onr.s)into or through anutlior 
jiart, in one case blending partiallv or completel v.in another appa- 
“w^re n lining disdnet from tlie rest.”* Now, overlooking 
even tiled* ripjiarentlv” and ^*as it were,” we slionld like to know, 
wlictbcr movements of this kind, are not [lerformed, bv a iiiixtiiro 
of sl'glitly beterogoneoiis llnids, (a little stirred up) daily bedbro 
our eyes. And as to invoking the xinknova to iinlbld their 
nature to us, it will, wc tliink, be time onongli fur that, wlieii by 
a categorical exclusion of all the varying equivalents of the 
ktj:vii, wc have paved the way Air it. But certainly not till thcMi, 
When coal is taken in into an (‘iiginc for boiling water, it is 
never doubted that it carries with it the power of gamerating tlio 
lie.ii by means of wliicli tJio water is boiled, and that it is tlio 
steam, so jirodiiced, by which the engine is moved. But wlioii 
tlio .same coal (m another form) is tiken in by a living system, it 
i.s.conteiidi*d that the power of moving it was imjiartod to it by 
tlie system itself. Yet tlie only diifi*renee in the two eases lies 
simply in this in (lie one case, (be identity of the fenc' exerted 
by the coal, wlt/iiii and icUhout tlie engine, is r(?cogniscd at oaeo ; 
in tlie otlier, it ajipears under a disguise. It is now among tlio 
elementary facts of jdiysiology, Jiowevor, that the combustion, 
going on in tlic lungs of an animal, in no way differs from that 
.going on in the furnace of an engine. i\nd as the beat produced hy 
the latter moves the engine by impelling tlic piston, so the heat 
generated by the former moves the animal by pulling its iiinsclos. 
So far. tlien, the analogy is clear ; but wliereas irt the ongim', tk^ 
.wliole of , the resulting licat is expended in motion, only J in fko 
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animal a pnrt nlono is so expended, — the remainder l)ein;v required 
to take part in tlie other functions of its internal economy, lint in 
evolviiifj those functions, tlii^ remainder nnJor^ocs sucli transfor- 
mations itself, that it is not to ho reco^jnised at once. The same 
is the ease also with the otlier forces introdiu-ed into livin'^ orga- 
nisations from witliout. Every animal and ve^etahlc, it is w(‘ll 
known, lias its ori^dn in a coll, and its structure is ordy oradnally 
built uj) by the apjiropriation of materials from tlie external world. 
The j)art, too, whicli tlioso materials play, on their first ititioduc- 
tion into the or^nnic economy, is not very dissimilar to tliat 
habitually enacted by them in tlu; inorganic stale. Thus the food, 
in finding its way to the stomach, is snhjcctt'd. only to the action 
of a chemical solvent ; and the oxygen of the air, on c!it(*rino- tlio 
lungs, comljincs with carbon, also in a purely cliemical way, and 
thereby generates boat. But tbc products of tbose first processes, 
in their progress through tlic system, give rise to other comhiiiations 
and decompositions, with which, tluu’e is notliing in tlio inorganic 
world to compare, and the mn!ii])nhitions hy which tlu^y aro 
enected, have liitherto eluded our pcrcoj)tivc powers. As a. matter 
of course, loo, ns tlnso combinations and decompositions proceed, 
tiic forces earned by tlie materials from tlie outsid(5 world, become 
variously interwoven amongst tliemsclves, and are altogc ther so 
obscured and complicated at tlie end, tliat their identity is no 
longer tnvceablo by ns. And as the resulting pbcnomcin ap- 
p''ar also to be so very different from those exhibited by inani- 
inato matter, wo find it difficult to connect them causally with the 
homely material forces, wliicli, and the etfects of wliich, seem to 
bo so familiarly known to ns. Hence unknown principle^ and 
i^ ' vvjie; liiva been p ibin req iisitio'i to account f)r them. In all 
this, howevtu’, wc confound tlio Ino'vn aiul wiknown, with tho 
Inowaljle and the mihoicahlc. Wo Indd it that it is given to man io 
take cognisance of all in(*re phmomenal appearances of nature, 
l^UYever coinpHcated or oWcuro they may, at first sight, seem to 
bo ; and tlioy all form, therefore, lawful objects of scientific in- 
' ®:itigatioa. It u only whcja wo come to tbc origin and mence of 
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tilings tliat wG aro altogetlier baffled and repulsed, and fcGl tl.c 

inter inadequacy of our faculties to lift tlio veil. Even the 

plienorneniil, no doubt, is siudi an infinite seiios in itsedf tlint 

raan, with his liinitoJ powers and resources, can never ho[)c to 

compass it as a whole ; but, at tlie same time, no bounds can bo 

set to bis progress citlicr. In tlie very iiifiuitule of tbo field 

before liim, in fact, bo lias an nulimited tenure for discovery and 

rescarcli, and tlie barriers raised in liis way, have again and 

again been levelled to the ground, amidst shouts of triuiii[di in 

after times. Before tbo discoveries of modern seieneo, even tlio 

partition-wall between organic auJ inorganic nature is gradually 

rcccdiii;: from the view. 
o 

JSoBu Krish^’a Bose. 


CoNVELTs’ Home. Street, 

The Iinmblost niinnow in its native stream, 
Breasting tlie fresliets, or at careless play, 
.AVliere stones and dancing flags tlic tide delav, 
I liold more lovely than the shoals tliat gleam 
In radiant globes of crystal, tliongli they seem 
Like living gems, or elves in loose array, 
Whose polislio si corslets, and brigandines gay, 
Flash hack with usury the j)ale moon’s beam. 

The liardy snowdrop that untended blows, 

By hedgerow j>atlis, when Avinter rules the .sky, 
I deem too, sweeter, than the Jiothoii.se rose, 

That droops dejected at the north wind’s sigh ; 
And thus these lofty Avails, this voi\lant close, 

I pass to-day nor feel niy heart swell high. 

D. 
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MADAMOISELLE DE LAJOLAIS. 

(From tlie French of Madams Eujinie Foa,) 

OxE Siindav in the month of June 1804, a carriage closed on 
all sides and drawn hv four horses was passing at a grand gallop 
on tlie road from Strasbourg to Paris. The mounted guard who 
attended or escorted it proved by the sufficiency of their number 
and the vigilance wliicli they exercised, of what importance was. 
the prize it contained. Eacli tiiue that the carriage slacked in its 
motion in consequence of the inequalities of the road or stopped 
to cliauge horses, one could liear only cries and prayers, but none 
could see wliat was hapj)ening or passing witliin. Those who 
approached too near wore soon dis[)crsed by the guard, and those 
who asked — ^^What or whom conduct you tluis?” — \verc met by 
the reply, That is no business of yours.” Arriving alongside the 
walls of tlio Bi(Hdrc the carriage entered the courtyard of the 
prison ; the massive gates w'hich opened to allow it to pass in, 
slowly rolled back on their liingos,and one of the guards unfolding 
tlio door of the vehicle asked the prisoners to descend. Two females 
thou aj)peared. Their costume was ricli although soiled wdtli dust; 
it was eviilent they liad hoeu seized hastily, barely ’caving them 
time to dress properly ; they liad their hea Is, necks, and arms bare, 
a shawl of In llan cashmere, an article then very scare and dear, 
thrown over tlieir sliouldcrs enveloped them both. Of the tw^o 
heads which shewed tlicmsclves out of this red shawl, the one w’as 
covered wdth fine black hair, and the face was hidden in a hand- 
herchief; the other was a liglit-coloro l Iioad of a young girl, nearly 
^ child, who appeared to be at the utmost fourteen years old* 
Extremely pale and as unquiet as affiicted, the young girl, 
pressing close to her mother, examined with evident alarm tho 
high walls which rose on every side, tho black building wdth its 
grated windows, and yet more, those men w itb sinister appenr- 
aiuea who surrounded them and who wore talking in a whisper, 
'vhile casting on them both, poor frightened wonioc, searching 
^k3. 

p52 
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Very soon, one of the men having an enormous hunch of 
keys at his girdle, detached himself from the group and aj)proacli- 
cd the prisoners; *^you must follow us madam,” said he to the 
one who was hidifig lier face in her handkerchief. 

The t'/o women stejjped forward. 

‘‘0 not you,” he said to the younger, ‘Von are at liberty” 

“ I cjnit not my mother,” said she with a soft voice tightening 
her hold of the shawl. 

But it is necessary that you quit her, my little mother, for 
I have not orders to lock you up.” 

0 separate me not from my daughter,” cried out the other 
woman, while convulsively pressing her daughter to lier breast, 
and turning towards the jailor her face meagre through 
sufferings. 

“ Such are my orders,” interrupted roughly the man. 

It is impossible that you have orders to snatch away a 
daughter from her mother,” replied the poor woman melting into 
tears. 

“ Impossible !” murmured the jailor, I tell yon I have such 
orders. Follow me, madam, and let the child retire.” 

“ You may kill mo, but you will not separate mo from my 
mother,” cried the child holding with her two arms the mother’s 
neck. 

Smiling an ironical smile, the jailor put his rough hand on the 
plump arm of the eliild. 

‘‘Know you little mother,” said he to her, “that here we get 
ourselves obeyed by those who do not obey with good will.” 

“But if you snatch her from me, where do you wish her to 
go?” asked the })risoner, shoving back with the energy of despair 
the hand that was interposing itself between them botli. 

“Does that concern me?” said the jailor. “Am I embarrassed 
about it ? Did you ask my advice to assassinate the Emperor. 

“My mother is innocent, Sir,” cried the girl red with indig* 
nation. 

Your mother iunocent ? that may be ; that doesn’t edneors 
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me. It is for the tribunal to find it out. As regards your father the 
proof' of his not being so is, that eight days ago lie and George 
Cadond il with otliers have received their sentences,” said the jailor. 

The two females turned pale with astonishment. Neither had 
the courage to open her mouth and ask what tlie sentence was. Alas! 
the tone of the jailor had indicated it sufficiently. The coldness 
which seized them made tliem suooumh under the horrible intelli- 
gence. The voice of the jailor aroused (hem from their despair. 

‘‘ Come, ladies,” said ho reducing as much as possible the 
severity of his tone, “ take courage and obey with good will, 
it is necessary tliat I execute my orders, my orders are to put in 
loufinement the wife of general Lajohiis.” 

0 ! my mother !” murmured dolorously the young girl 
falling on tlie neck of her mother. 

My |)Oor Maria !” exclaimed Madame Lajohiis, kissing the 
pale forehead of tlie child 

But nobody except Madame Lajolais,” added the jailor to 
Maria, “ISo you see well, my little molher, yon will have to retire.” 

Fini.sh quick,” adiled impatiently one of the guards. ‘‘ We 
cannot remain standing here all the day.” 

“ Tako- your prisoner Moiisr. Chorion so that yv6 may go,” 
added anotlier. 

‘‘One moment, yet one moment,” added the two females, tight- 
ly clasped in each other’s arms. 

But only one moment more,” rejoined several approaching 
the prisoners. The scone which ensued was sufficient to force 
tearn from any man. 

0 mercy ! mercy ! g0!itl{3m3n,” cried the child, ‘S’emove not 
*ny motlieri, where would you that I should go — I, a poor in- 
fant, all alone, without help or support? Shut me up in the same 
Cfill with her. Who will know it ? Who will seo it? For the 
love of heaven, gentlemen, listen to me.” 

“ Go, my daughter,” said the mother, repelling gently the 

that entwined her neck. “ Go. A cell for you I 0 my poor 
child, you )vill not be able to breathe tJjore.” 
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But yon, you, you will bo there, and I wish to be there 
also,” said the daughter, with that sort of mutiny which well befits 
spoilt children, and at which parents ready to give way to their 
demands smile, but which at this season was more than folly. “ And 
I wish to be there also,” repeated she sobbing. 

The guard were evidently aTected at the desolate accents 
of Maria, and some of them dashed off tears. 

“ It is all folly,” said tho jailor, “come, finisli, and bo done 
with it;” so saying ho laid his hand on the arm of Maria to detach 
her from her mother. Maria struggled utisuccessfully. 

“ Mamma ! Mamma !” shrieked she iu accents of despair. 
But soon tho veins of her forehead swelled, her voice failed, and 
she fell senseless into the arms of the guard wlio, taking advan- 
tage of the fainting-fit, transported her out of the prison. 

H. C. Dutt. 

(To he continueil) 

ON THE PLEASURES OF SENSE. 

“ Things unattempted yet in prose or rliyme'^ 

Milton. 


TOUCHING. 

Touch is loss affected by atmospheric influences than smell or 
sound though most exposed to them. Like a practised ruffian, 
well skilled in the inhuman trade, does iEolus, ambushed in tlio 
lull, very often waylay our unsuspecting senses, and transport tlic 
rich booty to distant haunts, defying detection, and leaving tli® 
tantalised soul to rue the heavy loss, alike powerless to cure or 
endure the anguish of bitter disappointment that snatches away 
such invaluable treasures almost from within its grasp. Fragrance 
is tho 8jn}bol of innocence that lends a secret eliarm to the half- 
blown rose on beauty’s , cheek. Senseless is the man who 
Avorkod up to ecstasy by tins finishing stroke of tho Creator. 
Heartless is the villain who demonstrates appreciation by complete 
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anniliilation of wliat 'he professes to appreciate, who supplants 
simplicity, and inaugurates the reign of cunning, etfacing every 
vestige of what once was so oininentlj calculated to please. Tlio 
heavenly line is liv'in:r Ime no longer; the atlinirable contour is 
but the curv(3 of a white-washed sepulchre; th« haliny smile is but 
the horrid grimace of a liiiloous satyr. Tlie polluted touch of the 
debaiudioe metamorplioses the angel into a loathsome carcass 
emitting contagious effluvia through every pore. So ghastly looks 
the face of nature stripped of odour. 

III vain the golden morn aloft 

Weaves her dew-hcspanglcd wing ; 

With vermlei cheek, and whisper soft 
She WOOS the tardy spring ; 

Till A])ril starts and calls around 

The sleeping fragrance from the ground.” 

Though the flowers were to retain all their bright diversities of 
colouring, it would seem as if they were deprived of a spirit 
which animates them, — how” cold and dead would they instantly 
become,— ‘liow much slionlcl ive lose of tliat vernal joy which 
renders the season of blossoms a iicw^ life to ourselves. It is by 
this delightful quality that the tribes of vegetable life seem to hold 
a sort of social and spiritual communion with us. It is, as it 
w’cre, the voice witli which they address us, and a voice which 
sj)eaks only of ha|»piness.” Of this happiness arc w'o heartlessly 
robbed by a gust of wind wdiich, like an unseen bird of prey, 
pounces upon it, and bears it away within its talons, wdiilc ^Ye 
stand stunned and jiarnlyzed by the hold snrjndse. 

Equally cruel does the fell elcinent jirovc, at times, with 
rognrd to sound. There are moments when a word of month— 
mere breath — becomes infinitely more precious than untold gold. 
A word w'ithout wdiich the jioetry of life is instanter parajihrasod 
into dull coininOn-place jirosc. Iletter far fling the wrcfcli from the 
b>p of the Tarpeian rock, and at once dash out the tortured brains, 
than by wdthliolding the w'ord suffer him to pine aw’ay, inch by 
inch, a long miserable existeuee. The word, and nothing but tlie 
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word, will arrest the progress of decay, or cast a single ray of 
.by within the gloomy dungeon of his breast. Enveloped in 
palpable darkness is the mind when the gale unmercifully cuts 
off, from the clumsy articulation fraught with the eloquence of 
feeling, the parting lover about to resign himself to endless waves, 
that, uneonscious of the awful self-deuial, toss him to unknown 
shores, through wearisome days and nights, — his sheet anchor, the 
much-coveted, the much-dreaded Farewell. 

’Tis hard to bo ])arted from those 
With whom we for ever could dwell : 

But bitter indeed is the sorrow that Hows 
When perhaps we arc saying for over farewell.” 

Could he but hear it out*! Could he but hear out the laconic 
benediction that would wish him numberless blessings abroad 
and ob ! if modesty permitted, a safe return for practical refuta- 
tion ot the antiquated apocrypha, for cm])]iatic deinoiistration 
that out of sight is not out of mind.” AVhat would not the 
Childk Harold pay for the scattered sylhihlcs that would hnve 
supported liiiri during the privations of the Pilgrimage, would have 
enabled him to dance merrily on Hoalfs deluge, would have suppli- 
ed him with Tlietian armour to wage unequal war with the mighty 
host drawn in battle array on the field of exile. No miser ever 
gloated over his hordes with siudi exultation as he would have done 
over the moistened ^‘Adiew”deposited in his innennostheart beyond 
the roach of thieves or the mischievous pry of curious iieighboiirs 
more thievish than they. One minute more and lie would have 
been richer than Croesus himself. What is gold or silver compared 
with language tliat links soul to soul iii everlasting union ! 

Void is ambition, cold is vanity, 

And wealth an ^mpty glitter without love,” 

Such soothing, hallowing, elevating, subduing love was being 
poured into his ears, when, alas ! a sudden blast swept it off* 
It is lost— lost for ever. . A world of sobs and sighs will not bring 
■back the fugitive sounds that mock pursuit, and, like birds oa 
^theii* wings, look hundred fqld lovelier because of the flight. I ^ 
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Not confined to small delicate organs Touch defies the 
ravages of time and maladies with equal success. In spite of the 
ample provisions made by Heaven to protect certain organs, their 
usefulness is often sadly impaired if not altogether annulled by 
various causes. Nothing more sublime can be conceived than 
the mechanism of the human eye. In the first pla(?e, the 
contraction of certain muscles on which the particular field of 
our vision depends, and which may almost be said to enable us to 
increase the field of vision, by enabling us to vary it at will ; — 
in the second place, the external light, emitted from all the objects 
within this radiant field which, on its arrival at the retina, is 
itself the direct objecit of vision ; — in the third place, the provision 
for increasing or diminishing the diameter of tlie pupil, in pro- 
portion to the quantity of that incidental light; —in the fourth 
place, the apparatus by which the dispersed rays of light are 
made to assume, within the eye, the focal convergcnco necessary 
for distinct vision ; — and lastly, the expansion of the optic nerve 
as a part of the great sensorial organ essential to sensation — 
aye, the very instinctive dropping of the lid at tlie approacli of 
the slightest danger, so as to ward it off, or to transf(*r it to some 
other region, better able to sustain the attack ; or, in the event of 
accidental failure, the plying of the crystal wells to dislodge tlie 
assailant by an unceasing flood not to subside till tlie ejectment is 
effected. Each pheuomina is a complete Revelation containing 
evidence of so condusive a nature as to force conviction into the 
most obdurate heart. It is a machine of such exquisite and 
obvious ada])tation to the effects produced by it, as to be, of 
itself, in demonstrating the existence of the Divine Being who 
constructed it, equal in force to many volumes of theology. The 
atheist who has seen and studied its internal structure, and yet 
coutinues an atheist, may bo fairlv considered as beyond 
the power of mere argument to reclaim.” But there are 
peculiar diseases which affect the optic nerves, or other parts of 
the sensorial organ immediately connected with it,-^-there 
o^er diseaaes* which affect the refractory, apparatus, —eibori 
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which affect the iris, so as to prevent tlie enlarpremcnt or diminu- 
tion of the pupil wlien different quantities of light are poured on 
it, others which affect the muscles that vary the position of the 
ball, — and in all these cases wo find, as miglit he expected, a. 
corresponding difference’’ in the operation of the organ even 
wlien tlic eyesight is not altogether quenched by disorder more 
serious that leave the orbs 

“ Though clean, 

To outward view, of blemish or of spot, 

Bereft of light, their seeing have forgot ; . 

Nor to their idle orbs doth sight appear 
OF sun or moon, or star throughout the year.” 

These melancholy contingencies serve to invest the pleasures of 
most of our senses with an air of insecurity incompatible with 
true enjoyment. We are ill at ease. Wo would rather decline 
to accept the rich legacies on tenures so precarious. We gniinblo 
because the uninterruptctl action of the senses has not been 
giianuitced by making the organs less liable to .distempers and 
of more coniprclicnsive grasp. AVc discover a spirit of niggai'd- 
liness stamped on tlie very face of tlio gifts, and are at a loss to 
know Avhy liberal ooucossions should be so hampered with con- 
ditions as almost to lose their value. It is always optional with 
the donor to confer or refuse the boon ; hut after having once 
held out ho|)cs of success to stint the gratification seems to argue 
a sort of vaeilhition irreconcilable with Divine attributes. 

0 why was sight 

To such a tender hall as the eye confined, 

So obvious, and so easy to be qnendied, 

And not ns feeling through all parts diffused, 

Tliat she might look at will through every pore?” 

Touch is not only impervions to injury, but is diffusive in 
the most extensive sense of the term. No particular adapta- 
tion is necessary for the ])leasnres of this sensor Whenever and 
wherever there is contact there is pleasnre. The ear is hlind* 
46** vw, periVetitt their owu 
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no 1130 wliafover as far as objects of sight arc conccrnetl. Blank 
is the face of nature. In vain do the seasons return, in vain is 
rj:if»v'ate;l the vegetable kingdom. The car sees it not, it cannot 
8'j3 any ftiore thm the eye can hear, wliieli is deaf to sounds 
soft or hard, harmonious or discordant. If we had as many eyes 
as there are stars in the finniinent, sweet music would remain 
unappreciated by tlicm all. But wo touch by the organ of seeing, 
wo touch by the orgin of hearing, we touidi by the organ of 
smelling, wo toucdi by the orgati of tasting, we touch by our 
h:i!ids, we toucli by our legs, in short we touch by each and every 
organ or limb throughout the wliolo frame, and feel none the less 
for it. Whatever organ or limb wo make use of for the purpose, 
the pleasure ii always the .same without any dimiiuitlon cither iu 
quantity or quality. 

I f(dt to madness ! but my full heart gave 
No utterance to the ineffable within, but still 
Words were too w<‘ak : they were unknown j 
.The feeling was mo.^t jmignant.” 

Touch is the fir.^it and lu'^t of our senses. It commoncos before 
wc arc nsliored into the world, and never desert.s us till life itself 
is extinct. It is moreover the only sense that recognizes tempera- 
ture. Wiiether bodies arc hot or cold, humid or dry, cannot bo 
ascertained by the rest to which the avalanche on the peak of 
Everest and the torrent of burning lava rolling down by tlio 
side of Vooivius, the ge.iial wirmth of life and the repug- 
nant cold of death, is diflvrence without distinction. 

Besides j>orforiuing its own logitimato functions with 
Uncommon punctuality and ])n‘(;ision, Touch ronder.s material 
a^^sistance to sight and often efficiently offieiates for it. Tho 
I’oportcd failure of the band of blind men, de[)uted to ascertain 
Iho shape of the elephant, must have been owing to some gross 
J^eglect on tho part of thorn pimpored fools of oxj)erinient. Had 
the fool, who ran awav with the idea that the beast was like a 
^’vlindcr by feeling only tho proboscis, carefully manipulated 
llio other liuibs^ ho might have bouu helped to a more cori^ocl; 
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Conception. InJoed ns rf^ganU rnan^nitude? ami figure Touch is an: 
infiilible guide, not being exposed to the illusions of space or 
atmospliere. There is scarcely ain'’ office of sight which Touch’ 
cannot j)erf()rin us well. Doubts wore long entertained whether it 
could distinguish colour. Small wmnder that man should be 
Sceptical about this point, when there is no dearth of quidnuncs 
who would make us believe that the colours themselves are only 
feelings of the mind, , Happily for the world, the race is at 
present obsolescent, if not quite obsolete. The superiority becomes 
still more indisputable in the dark. Life would have been an 
infinite series of bruises and blnnders but for the aid of tliis 
sense. Wo would have not only knocked our heads and noses 
against walls and posts times without number, but w'ould have 
unwittingly migrated to sheets to be welcomed by knocks harder 
still, and finally to be consigned to the tender mercies of the 
vultures that infest the purlieus of hair-splitting High Courts. 

Unlike the other senses. Touch gives us a sort of secondary 
pleasure derived, not from the ohjecd itself, but from its belongings. 
Even the brush of the parasol, secured in the pew by an undivid- 
ed attention to the doctrine of chances promising more tangible 
happiness than the doctrines preached from the pulpit, is not 
without its peculiar thrill. The handkerchief, dropped by accident, 
or, as the scandalous world would have it, by art, gives rise to a 
Scramble more intense than that of the hungry Israelites for 
manna showered in the desert. It is to the lay a mere piece of 
cambric, hut not so to the Doctor graduated in the University of 
Love. ^ primrose is not simple primrose to him any more than 
an ordinary needle is the needle touched with loadstone. L 
is cambric magnetized, possessing properties unknown to tlio 
huge bales exported from Liverpool or Manchester. The g«cst 
arrives and forthwith ensues the rush, not to tho shrine its<df 
for the first smile, but to the gateway, the destined site of a 
pitched battle of belligerents high and low who helter-skelter roach 
the scene and fight tooth and nail' till victory leans to one 
iind Hector-like the hero bears the tropliy clutched firmly 'vitlnfl 
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his gaiut grasp over caps and hats, helmets and meters, and deposits 
on the consecrated spot my Lady’s foot stool sanctified by the 
sacred friction of her silken boots, a shade or two smaller than 
those of a Cliinesc belle ! 

How painfully are we reminded of tho utter worthlessness 
of human language as a channel of communication when we 
ill tempt the description of the various afiections of the mind! 
AVliat wards can convey the idea of that sweet melting relaxation 
ol' the soul released from tho cares and anxieties of life and 
absorbed in the contemplation of the happy reunion. Arms 
locked within arms, heart locked within heart in holy embrace, 
full, too full, for vulgar speech, exebanging tlioughts by sighs 
and throbs, sigh for sigh, tlirob for throb, — Oh so locked, so 
sighing, so throbbing, the happy pair could live to tho end of 
eternity sjuritualised, canonised, j)laced far, fur above the witcheries 
of high-sounding titles or world-wide renown. On occasions like 
those, even the muckworm of the Foimy saved pennygained” 
creed forgets liis base instinct and involuntarily exclaims-r^* If 
there is bliss on earth, it is here, it is here !” Conceive then, gentle 
reader ! for I do not protend to describe it — the beatitude of tlie 
lucky wight whose greeting culminated to the first kiss of love. 

“ He took 

The bride about tho neck, and kissed her lips 
With suck a clamorous smack that at the parting 
All the church echo’d !” 

THE CHILD-BRIDE. 

L 

'Tis past, my girl — the words are said — henceforth thou art not inine,^ 

A mother’s love no more will watch those sweet bright looks ot thine, 

And stranger hands will rear thee up, for llice tlie stranger feel 
Those griefs that sinless hearts betray wlien most they would conceal. 

* It is a custom among the natives of Bengal for the mother of the 
bride to join the hands of her daughter and son-in-law, ami after blessing 
•bom to accost tli'e latter with words to the following purport— “My daughter; 

mine till now, henceforth she is yours.” 
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ANCIKNT AKU MODERN POETRT. 

II. 

Tljree fleeting springa have scarcely past since thou upon this kneo 
Didst frolic blithesome as a child, in childhood’s artless glee, 

But pass three fleeting springs again, and haply on that brow 
The cares of womanhood will dim the gleam that lights it now. 

III. 

My heart too keenly feels its loss to share the mirth around, 

The gay lute breathes upon mine ear a strange dlsenidant sonnd, 

And when I think that we must part, an.l part pcrcliance for aye, . 

The starting tear and sudden sigh my secret grief betray. 

IV. 

I cannot pierce tlic future’s veil, yet let me hope the best, 

That sunshine shall illume tliy path, that joy shall be thy guest, 

That true and duteous to thy lord, thoii'lt win his fervent love. 

While flowers around tlicc ope their eyes, and skies are blue above. 

II. C. DiJir. 

ANCIENT AND MODERN POETRY. 

By J. C. Dutt. 

The first step tliat a nation takes towards tlio formation of 
literature is in poetry. At a time wlicn man lia.s liardly yet learnt to 
siipplv liimsclf witli the necossitio.s of life, when ho is too siinjdo 
to cultivate? arts, too ignorant to di.scover the laws of nature, ami 
too thonglitle.ss to engage in any seientifio invo.stigation, hi.s lioart 
is always o])on to receive iinprc.ssions from the magnificent jdic- 
iiomena of Nature tliat surround Inm on every side. If wc trace 
the annals of u nation to its very begirniing, wc shall always find 
that j)octs lived and flourished' long before philosopliors or scic’U- 
tifij: ohsorvers. The Ilishis of ancient India sang tlio hymns oi 
tlio Rig Veda in honor of the deified phenomena of iiatnro 
centuries before Kapila or Gatitama lived, and Homer tuned his 
lyre tlireo linndrod years before Thales the first jdiilosopher of 
Greece. Such is the constitution of our mind that it first woiultrs 
and admires and then looks out for causes, Gi\o a cli'ld a moving 
doll, and ho avill gape at it witli wondor, ml years will roll on 
before be becomes curious to enquire what it is that moves it’ 
Wliat is true of the individual is also true of nations. 
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It lias, been said tliat as a nation advances in civilization, it 
loses in pootrv. Bo that as it mai^ this imudi we can safely 
assert that a vast difference is ohscrvahle in coinparin;; ancient 
poetry with nifj.lorn. The nohle snhliinity, the wildness of fancy, 
and the naked and simple heaiitv of tlic ane’ents, have given place 
to artistic descriptions of the human feelings ami to the painting 
of beauty clothed and adorned. Tlic wildness of fancy whicdi 
peopled the heavens with lto Is and filled their liistone.s wilh wild 
and romantic adventures, has no parallel in modern poetry, Tlio 
simplicity of ancient habits, told with as much simplicity, is raro 
ill the works of our modern poets. 

Wlieiicc this falling off, or at least this change ? The secret 
wc believe lies in a nut-slie!l. Tlio essence of sublimity consists 
in tlio concoj)tic)n of something towering and stupendous in its 
granlenr, compared with which wc ourselves sink into insignifi- 
cance, into very nothingaess. Now, in barbarous times man 
constantly comes across forces and operations of nature before 
wliicli he cows down with fear, — the conception of the suhlimo 
tliereforc becomes with liim not only possible but a living reality. 
On tlie other hand eivilizcvl man has so far bronglit under his 
control tlie forces of iialuro tliat he fails to see in them any tiling 
so stupendously grand as his fondathers used to do. The concep- 
tion of the sublime tln'rofore becomes day by day more arduous. 

In ohlen times, when the powers of man were cxtreedingly 
limited, when his sway hardly extended beyond the tract he in- 
habited, when science could not cxi»lain to him the plienomena of 
nature, every tiling around liiin had an unearthly significance. 
The huge inonntains wliosc snow-idad peaks seemed to support 
the sky, the trackless wood that lay around him in ])rimeval 
grandeur, the rolling rivers stretching their ineaMderiiig lengths, 
the eternal and iinfatliomable soa which seemed to him the very 
emblem of cternitv, — all impressed liiin witli awe and veneration. 
The lightening and thunder filled him with terror, and man trem- 
Wed at bis own weaknes as compared with the ni ghty strength 
nature. This souse of fear inspired in h.m the thought of tho 
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grand and the sublime, and wlietlier he depicted the court of 
heaven and the assemblage of gods and goddesses, or described 
the depths of hell, whether he invoked the king of the mountairis, 
or prayed to the rising sun in all the humility of helplessness, — 
it Was all the flow of sublimity and grandeur issuing involuntarily 
from his li])s or his lyre. But as time rolled on, man cultivated 
science, and science gave him power, and he brought to liis control 
the forces of nature before which ho one time trembled. He lias 
now unravelled many of the mysteries of nature, lie has known 
the causes of the thiiudcr and the lightning, he has measured 
the mountains, and proved himself stronger than the waves and 
the wdnd. He may now look Nature in the face witliout hoing 
cowed down. Nay, conscious of his own dignity, lie considers tlie 
workings of his own mind important enough to be glorified and 
recorded ; his poetry, therefore, is replete with sentiments, feelings 
and individual opinions and tastes. It is chiefly for such reasons 
as these tliut wo do not find among us poets like llomor or 
Valmiki, nor see among the ancients poets like Byron and Shelly. 
Milton has attempted the sublime. But, as we have said before, 
the world Ixjforc us furnishes ns with nothing stupendously terri- 
fic to man ; — Milton therefore had recourse to a higher and a 
lower world and to the resources of his imagination ; and liis 
siiblimitv seems artistic and unreal as compared with tlio subli- 
mity of the ancients. One more instanee. Byron has attempted 
the sublime in liis well known descrij)tiou of tlio ocean. Biitj 
conscious that ocean with all its grandeur has ceased to bo parti- 
cularly terrific in the eye of man, the poet has drawn on his 
imagination, and by dint of description, has represented ocean as 
more ])OWerful, and man as more helpless than tlic}^ really arc I 
Another thing strikes ns very much in ancient poetry, vi:> 
the wildness of fancy and the strength of the creative imagination. 
The reason of this is akin to what has already been stated. Cha- 
otic uncertainty in the midst of startling incidents, utter weakness 
and helplessness in the midst of dangers, the sudden appoaranee 
of wonderful phenomena whose causes and antecedents aie 
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tinknown,— ^bese and anct like causes specially dcvelope tlie imagi- 
nation of barbarous nations, and fill the brain with nameless and 
shapeless beings of horror or of loveliness, each being reputed to 
be the author of some particular pheiionien observed. Civilization, 
however, by ascribing a variety of phenomena to uniform laws,by 
giving us hope and assurance in our own strength, by reducing 
our lives to almost an uniform routine work, and by making us 
more and more familiar with society and less with nature, elimi- 
nates the creations of our imagination, and lays the axe at the 
root of the faculty itself. 

When the habitations of man were limited by vast woods, 
mountains or seas, and man had little conception of the things be- 
yond his home, his imagination created people for the rest of the 
world. He fancied the abode of gods to be on tlie hoary ])caks 
which seemed to reach the skies ; his imagination created giants 
and Kakshasas and sturdier and fiercer races than man to dwell 
in the woods impenetrable to him, and he conjured up denizens of 
the air and the ocean. And in India, this imagination lias been 
particularly developed, lielped no doubt by climatic and physical 
causes. The tales of gods aud giants, at present lauglicd at,' were 
jiassed as true, aud received as such by the ignorant and suscej>tible 
minds, of the people ; for, otherwise they would not have \m n 
recorded. Times have changed. Man has climbed the hills nor 
found tliese the abod(3 of gods. He has cut down the woods nor 
found any Rakshasas loitering there. Ho has cxiilored the sea, 
nor been enticed by the songs of mermaids or sirens. lie has 
acquired knowledge and experience, and knowledge and experi- 
ence have falsified the creations of bis brain. Ho has learnt the 
value of reason, and therefore discards even in poetry what reason 
does not uphold. 

Lastly, modern poetry is more artificial than ancient 
poetry, — and the reason is obvious. Poetry is but a reflection of 
nianners and society, — a reflection of the human mind. Society 
IS becoming more and more artificial, and our mauuers and 
habits, pur thoughts and ways of expression, are undergoing 
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the. same change. Poetry cannot but bear the marks of the 
cliuiijfc. ^ 

Thus we liave seen why sublimity, creative imagination, and 
tiakc.l siin|)li(;ity in poetry are, day by day, decreasing with tlio 
progress of civilization. Modern poetry tlierefbre, cannot fail 
to be inferior to ancient poetry. Tiie one thing in wbiclj jmetry 
lias gained is in tlie artistic descriptions of the workings of tlie 
lieart, — the ()ut-j)oiirings of ov(‘r worked sentimonts, — of tbonglits 
that breathe and words tliat burn. But this is a poor compensa- 
tion for the losses mentioned above. 

THE ^‘CIIIT CHAT CLUB.” 

Mauch Mkkting. 

The Chancellor’s Speech at the Convocation. 

INTEULOCUTORS. 

Baba Bddha Krishna Bancrjca. 

Pyiiri Clidud Base. 

JayaOopal Gliosha, 

Sydaid Charau Cliattcijca. 

Jadii Ndtii Mitra. 

Maulavi Iniddd Ali. 

Rddlia, “Gkntlemkn, yon all know the reason why there 1ms 
been no meeting of the Chit Chat Cluh since November 
last. In that month. His Excellency the Governov-Go- 
ncral of India, in bis r(‘ply to the address of the Bombr.y 
Association, declared, as wo understood liim, tliat His 
Lordsliij) was against tlie Natives of India entering into 
the Civil Service hy competitive examinations, inasimuli 
as the system of competitive examinations was not so 
well apjdicahleto the people of Iiulia ns to those of 
E igland. Wo felt very sad on account of this statement, 
as it seemed to ns to give a deatli-ldow to the advanec- 
ino it of the Natives of India, and in consequcnco 
declared our Club to bo iu inoui'uiiig* AVo did not 
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therefore meet for the last three mouths. It now tunis 
out that our mourning was causeless, as His E:fccelleUcy, 
in his speech at the Convocation of the Calcutta Univer- 
sitj in his capacit}' of Chancellor, has been [)leased to 
disclaim the sentiment which we ascribed to His 
Lordship. Let me read to you from the Englishman 
of the 15th‘iristant that part of His Excellency’s speech 
which has reference to this point : — 

“I said tho other day in answer to a deputation of the British- Indian 
Association of Bombay, that it appeared to me tliat a competitive examina- 
tion held in India was not the best method of obtaining young men for the 
jmblic service in this country. My remarks were not meant to refer to the 
cnmpelitive examination which is held in England for admission to the Civil 
Service, to which competitive examination all the subjects of Her Alajesty, of 
whatever race they may be, or wherever they may be born, are by law eligible 
to be admitted. My remarks were directed to the question which is now be- 
fore the Government of India, namely, in what manner the admission of 
natives of India into appointments which used to be confined to members of 
the Civil Service, but whicli lis.vc been opened to the natives by a recent Act 
; of Parliament, can be best carried out. I said then, as I say now, that I do 
not think that this object can behest attained by incaiis of competitive ex- 
aminations' in India. I have noticed that what I said at Bombay has been 
alluded to in a manner whicli does not correctly give tho opinion which I < 
then expressed, atidl mention this subject now’-, to say here, in addressing as 
I do those who probably are as interested, it not more interested, in the; 
question than any others in this city, that the subject is one which wiU be 
considered by the Government of India with an honest and sincere desiye 
to admit, so far os public interests will allow ns to do, natives of India to 
such offices, in which we shall, upon mature deliberation, consider that they 
can give to the" public and to their fellow countrymen valuable and efficient 
service. (Hear, hoar.)” V : 

Suph being the case, we^ have no cause for ipouriiing 
any iengcr ; and 1 propose that we hold our ymputhly 
meetings as before.” 

Gfefctalhly) we should meet ds before. But I think yve 
an apology to His Excellency for having misunder-^ 
stood his moaningj cmd published^ in the account of onr 

/ to the world.” ' 
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Eaclhl. Undoubtedly we owe an apology to Ills Lordship; 
and I, as the senior member of the Chit-Chat Chh, 
hereby express, in the name of all the members, our 
deep regret for having misunderstood His ExcellenoyA 
meaning/’ 

Java. I think the mistake was at the time shared in by tlie 
whole of the Indian press ; at any rate, our statement 
Was not corrected by any Anglo-Indian print.” 

BMha. You arc right, I think ; but that does not justify our 
mistake.” 

Imdad. “ The Chancellor’s speech is one of the finest 1 have 
ever read. It is an unmistakeable proof of His Lord- 
ship’s deep interest in the education of the people of 
India.” 

Java. ‘‘ I suppose you liked it, Maulavi Saheb, because His Ex- 
cellency overflowed with sympathy for the Muhamma- 
dan population,” 

Imd^d. Of course, I could not but rejoice that His Lordsliip 
spoke so kindly of the wants of my co-religionists ; hut 
he spoke as kindly of the Hindu population.” 

Java. To be sure, he did ; but what 1 mean to say is, that some 
of His Excellency’s views are open to objection. For 
instance, I do not clearly understand what His Lordship 
meant by saying that it would be a circumstance very 
agreeable to his feelings if high English education could 
be placed in the hands of an institution unconnected 
with Government, as such an institution would impart 
religious teaching along with secular teaching. What 
religious teaching does’ the Viceroy mean? Is it the 
teaching of the Bible in Missionary Colleges, or of the 
Koran in Muhammadan Colleges, or of Brahmaism m 
Brahma Colleges, or of the Puranas in the 
which the Sdndtana Dharma Eakshini Sabkd 
• establish?” 

ImdAd; ‘‘ It is h^t difficultj I think, to understand His Lordship s 
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meaning. His Excellency regards it as an unfortunate 
circumstance that the education imparted in Govern- 
ment Colleges slioiild be of an entirely secular character. 
And yet Government cannot, without a violation of the 
principle of neutrality which it maintains, impart re- 
ligious instruction. Tho Viceroy, therefore, wishes that 
education were taken up by some private body or bodies 
of men, unconnected with Government, who would of 
course be at liberty to mix religious with secular in- 
struction.” 

dava. ** But you don’t meet my objection. The question is,— 
What religious instrnetion docs Lord Northbrook mean? 
Is it the Bible, the Koran, the Puranas, or Deism?” 

Imdtld. The Viceroy, being a sincere Christian, would of 
course prefer Christian instruction to instruction in any 
other system of religion. But if I understand His 
Lordship aright, he would prefer mne religions instruc- 
tion, — no matter whether it is the Koran, or the Bible, 
or the S^stras, — to no religions instruction. I am afraid 
English education, as it is carried on at present in this 
country, is sapping the foundation of all faith. So far 
as religion is concerned, our educated young men, for 
the most part, believe in noHiing. Tho emotion of vene- 
ration has been eliminated from their mental constitution. 
It is this sad result that the Viceroy deplores'.” 

dadu. I think Maulavi Saheb has correctly interpreted Lord 
Northbrook’s meaning. The crying want of English 
education,especially in Government Colleges and Schools, 
is the religious element. Young men brought up in 
those Colleges are, generally speaking, neither Hindus, 
nor Muhammadans, neither Christians nor Brahmas, — 
thy are nothingists, and worse than nothingists. Mis- 
sionary Colleges are, in this respect, infinitely better than 
Government Colleges.” 

daya; Away with your Missionary ( ol leges I You have been 
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brought np in the Free Church Institution, and yon 
therefore praise up Missionary Colleges. I fancy you 
are a Christian at heart.” 

♦ladu. “Whether I am Christian at heart or not, is nothing to 
the point. What I hold is this— that Missionary Col- 
leges are better tlian Government Colleges, inasmuch as 
the former give religious instruction along with secular 
instruction, whereas the latter give only secular instruc- 
tion. From this point of view I also hold that Brahma 
Colleges and Schools — if the Brahmas established such 
institutions — would be better than Government Colleges. 
Observe, I do not blame Government for this defect in 
their Colleges. They cannot well give religious teaching 
in their Colleges. They must abide by the principle of 
religious neutrality. It is for this reason, I imagine, that 
the Viceroy wishes education to bo taken out of the 
hands of Government.” 

Jaya. “ I suppose the Missionaries would dance with joy if 
Government wore to abolish their Colleges ; the whole 
of education would then pass into their hands, and they 
would make converts by hundreds.” 

Jadn. “ I do not anticipate any such result. Onr own country- 
men would, in that case, I trust, establish Colleges of 
their own. But even if they did not, and if the Mis- 
sionary Colleges were crowded, I do not think there 
would be many conversions as you suppose. Why, the 
universal complaint in all Missionary Colleges at present 
is, that they-make so few converts.” 

Pydri. “ In my humble opinion. Lord Nortbrook is quite right 
as to the question of religion, Tliere is not the sliglit- 
est doubt that our educated young men arc losing all 
faith. This is most* deplorable, though I confess I 
no remedy for it. There is one point in His Excel- 
lency’s speech in which d beg to differ from His bord- 
sbip. His Lordship approved of the tabolition of 
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text-books in English lor the Entrance Examination, as 
the’ former system encouraged “cramming,” and ex- 
pressed the opinion that there could be no such thing as 
“ cramming” in the College Classes. If I am rightly 
informed there is more “ cramming” in Colleges than in 
the schools.” 

Jaya. “ Not a bit of it. When I was in the Presidency 
College, and Mr. Cowell and others were Professors, 
there was no “ cramming” at all. They tried to give 
intellectual training to their pupils.” 

Radh4. “ 1 dare say, that was the case in former days ; but at 
present the system seems to have changed. “ Cram” 
seems to be the order of the day ; and the best “cram- 
mer” is reckoned the best Professor. My son is, as 

some of you may know, in the College, and I 

find that he hardly ever opens his “ Course,” — indeed, 
I don’t think he takes it to College. Ho only takes a 
note-book and a pencil, and writes down whatever the Pro- 
fessor says. And when I remonstrate with him, he says 
that it is the system of the College, and that such eminent 
Professors as Professor Epixanthos and Professor Torno- 

zeugmatos men who would be an honour to any 

College in India or elsewhere, — are partial to it.” 

Pyari, “ I am afraid, that is the real state of the case. But it 
is a ruinous system. It ruins the intellect. It is mere 
parrot-work. The only mental power which this system 
of education improves is — Memory. I do not say this 
is the case with all, but I fear this is the case with a 
great many. Why, I incidently heard the other day 
that a young man learnt by heart a long mathematical 
process, without understanding a single syllable of it, 
and went up to the Examination Hall thus primed. It 
so happened that that- very theorem was amongst the 
questions 5 and he passed with colours flying and 
drums beating”’ 
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Rfadha, I have heard of similar cases.” 

Java. “ Nonsense I nonsense ! I don’t believe it. The present 
system of education is not so bad as you would make it 
out to bo. You, old fogies, think that you have had the 
best education.” 

Pyari. “ I be^ your pardon, Jaya Babu. I am sorry I have been 
speaking of the defects of a system of education in the 
presence of those who have been brought up under it.” 

SKETCHES OF BENGALI LIFE. 

By Hari’s Uncle. 

/. Young Bengal, 

Young Bengal is, questionless, one of the notabilities of the 
day. I am not aware that a faithful portrait of our young friend 
has ever been presented to the public. Some of his prominent 
features liave often been pencilled by the artists of the “ city ot‘ 
palaces,” but I have not seen his likeness at full length. To 
supply this desideratum the object of the following sketch. 

I begin the portraiture of Young Bengal with his costum. 
All countries and nations have their peculiar dress. The loose 
and flowing dress of the oriental nations is difterent from the 
tight dress of the European. The differences of the costumes of 
the people of the world arise fram climatic causes, from local 
influences, from diversity of taste, and varying degrees of re- 
finement. Owing to the severity of his wintry climate, the 
barbarous North American Indian is compelled to have recourse 
. to the fur of the ferocious beasts that fill the vast prairies of his 
native country. The sun* burnt Hindu, on the other hand, in 
consequence of the glowing fervours of the tropical sun, scarcely 
puts on any clothing, and may be said to live virtually ; naked all 
his life-time. We do not think that, apart from decency and 
decorum, there is intrinsic beauty in the national costume of any 
peojfie. vWe call one costume beautiful, and another^ i^gly? 
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with respect to our prejudices. Indeed, wo believe in ^reiieral 
that no object in tlie universe is more bejiutifiil se thsiii an- 
other. Our ideas of beauty and deformity are the result cf 
association. One colour is more pleasing to us than another, only 
on account of our inveterate associations, prejudices, and early 
prepossessions. There is no reason in the nature of the thing 
whatever, w^hy the lily hand of a Circassian beauty should be 
preferred to the ebony hand of a Hottentot lady. That our notions 
of the pleasingness and unpleasingness of colours and kindred 
substances are acquired, is evident from the fact tliat to a negro 
Hack is the most delightful of all colours. We have no reason to 
laugh at the depravity of the African’s taste. He with equal 
reason might laugh at what he reckons the vitiosity of the Euro- 
pean’s taste in preferring white to black. The difference of 
tastes in this and all similar cases arises from diversity of asso- 
ciations. But to return to the point. Taking the word (fostume 
in its customary signification as implying the fixed dress of a 
people, we may say without hesitation, that Young Bengal lias 7io 
costume. He cannot be said to stick to the national costume of 
his country and his fathers. For what is the r/ennwe costum‘-> of a 
Bengali? With a view to obtain a specimen, we do not require to 
retrace our steps a thousand years back, when the j\Iuhammadans 
had not introduced social refinement, such as it was, into the Hindu 
community. That the costume of tha Bengali has been consider- 
ably improved since the Muhammadan conquest, does not admit of 
a doubt. But the costumes of all nations of the world are con- 
stantly varying. The dress of an Englishman in the days of 
Alfred tlie great was by no means the same as that of John Bull 
in the nineteenth century. What then is the genuine costume of 
the pure Bengali of the present day? A dhuti of thin and 
almost transparent cloth, covering from the waist downwards, .a 
long-cloth enveloping his chest, and a loose sheet worn over 
the body, no covering for Ids head, and slippers for shoes. 
Such is the costume of the middle class, and it is a vast 
itnprovemeut on the dress as it existed a hundred years ago, 
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which consisted of the following simple things;— a coarse dhnti 
scarcely reaching the knee-joints, and a solitary sheet placed 
horizontally across the shoulders. This last mentioned dress is 
still worn by thousands in the villages even by the most respect- 
able. Neither is the dresss of Young Bengal an imitation in 
toto of the pantaloon and coat of the European, the elegant and 
flowing dress of the Persian and of the North-Western Hindus- 
tani. The dress of Young Bengal is an accumulation of patches 
from the national costumes of many countries. It is a curious 
commixture of the European and the Asiatic. And what is most 
striking, a dozen educated Bengalis are scarcely dressed in the 
same fashion. There is only one thing common amongst them ; 
it is, that the dress of all is a mongrel compound of the Asiatic 
and the European. Unlike the law of definite proportion in 
chemistry, in the clothing of Young Bengal the Asiatic and 
the European ingredients mix in all proportions. A definite pro- 
portion would ensure uniformity. But the law with respect to dress 
and indeed in regard to every thing with the educated class* is “let 
every man be persuaded in his own mind.” Accordingly, although 
the main ingredients in their costume are the Asiatic and the 
European, yet there is a plentiful mixture of heterogeneous 
elements. The Government of India could, if they chose, have 
cut a conspicuous figure in the great Vienna Exhibition. 
The exhibition of a score of educated Bengalis in their varied 
and Proteus-shaped dress w'oiild have excited peals of laughter 
from one end of Europe to the other. The leaders of fashion in 
London are cherishing, we understand, the hope of improving the 
national costume of Britain. But those votaries of finery needed not 
have waited so long for the accomplishment of their desired end. 
Young Bengal, with his fantastic and ever-varying dress, might 
have furnished them in his own person parts of the national cos- 
tumes of all countries of the world. Infinitely diversified is the 
dress of Young Bengal. The dhnti oi Liverpool, Simla/ Ohandra- 
kona and Chakrabarea ; the of all' sorts— those of Bantipnr, 
Diwica »4d J|anchester ; Uie np-eouBtry with Its prodigiow® 
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breadth; iha pantaloon of all stuffs — wool, gin and drill, and of all 
colours “ white, black and grey with all their trumpery the 
native jamain all its simplicity; the European shirt with its plaited 
front ; the coloured waist-coat ; the graceful chapkan of iho Asiatic; 
the coat-tail of the European ; the head-dress of all dcscri[>tions, 
from the Parisian heaver hat to the simple skull-cap of the Muham- 
madan ; and shoes of all sorts, from English boots to the ugly 
slippers of the vulgar multitude, — all these, in endlessly diversified 
mixtures and pro])ortions, constitute what may be called tlio cos- 
tume of Young Bengal. Wore tlie sim])l(i and venerable Munis 
.and Rishis of antiquity, who had only the bark of trees for their 
clothing, to rise, like so many idioenixes, from their funeral pyres, 
how horrified would they be at tlic spectacle ! 

From tlio ward-robe wo pass to tlie table of Young Bengal. 
It is well knowivthat Hinduism proscribes the use of many sorts 
of food. The use of ])oultry is forbidden. To the Hindu beef is 
an abomination, which he avoi<ls with as great earnestness as ho 
does the plague or the pestilence. All intoxicating liquors a Hindu 
must not take. But this requires some qualification at our hands. 
Some Hindu sectaries, as the I'amarharis^ freely indulge in 
ardent s]>irits, — that indulgence b(‘ing reckoned a religious duty. 
The maxim of these sons of Belial is, that fish, flesh, wine, and 
women,” arc the procurers of endless felicity. AVo should have 
also remarked, that beef seems to have been greedily devoured by 
the Rishis and Munis of old. It is impossihle to fix the precise 
period when the meat of the sacred cow was proscribed. When 
the Hindus of the present day are asked, why they do not indulge 
m a delicacy which was not ungrateful to the palate of the divine 
Maharshis of antiquity, they reply, that th(‘y used it because they 
had the power of restoring the slain cow to life again ; and as 
modern Hindus possess not tliis miraculous power, it is but just 
that they should abstain from the use of it. It is impossible to 
exaggerate the horror which a Hindu entertains for that awful 
^ibominatjou— -beqf. He would prefer to be burnt at the stake to 
Bsiug it as article of diet. At the more sound of the loathsome 
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name, he puts his fingers into his ears. Young Bengal is superior 
to these prejudices. The barbarous diet of his countrymen does 
not gratify his taste, llice and curry have ceased to attract him. 
Pure water of tlie liin])id stream he does not away with. .Dali 
hhat and arc abominations to him. Young Bengnl eats 

beef-steak and mutton-chops with as great gusto as the Irishman 
his potatoe. He prefers beer, claret, champagne, sherry and 
brandy, to the crystal water of the lucid brook. Old Sam John- 
son’s scale of liquors he heartily agrees to — “claret for boys, 
port for men, and brandy for heroes.’’ In the community of 
the educated Bengalis such heroes arc by no means “ few and 
far between.” 

To avoid misunderstanding, we should remark that Yonnsj 
Bengal keeps tiro talks , one in the family' house, and another 
amongst friends. At the first tabic, surrounded as he is by father 
mother, brothers and sisters — all Hindus of the right stamp, h 
condescends to use the simple diet of bis ancestors. But at tho 
second table — the liberal table, — be freely indulges in all the de- 
licacies of tho Great Eastern Hotel. At tlie former, be satisfies 
his old stomach, and at the latter his regenerated appetite. In 
imitation of the European, Young Bengal has learnt to speechify 
after dinner. Toasts and the paraphernalia attending them 
have their duo place. To his credit we say it, his speechification 
is often as good as that of the beef-eating Saxon. Like his 
dress, the diet of educated Bengalis is mongrel compound. These 
young Sybarites have three stomachs, a Hindu, a Muhammadan, 
and a European. They fill the Hindu stomach with all sorts of 
the vegetable creation, and a good sprinkling of the finny tribe; 
the Muhammadan stomach with jmllao — rice soaked in ghi and 
seasoned with an unusual quantum of rich spices; with kofta and 
kalia ; and the European stomach with the nameless delicacies sup- 
plied by the restaurants of tho British Indian metropolis. But all 
have not this full complement of stomachs; A few have only the 
jSrst; tho majority have the first and tho second ; and the elite of 
.tjie cpmrnunity-^the heroes — hw all three. Of vegetables, from 
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the humble creeper pii of the wall to the tall mjne ; of the finny 
race, from the slimy pankal to the oily hilsa and the Brobdignagian 
hJietki ; of the feathery tribes, from the homely sparrow to the 
rich-fed turkey ; of the quadruped kind, from the common kid to 
tlie stately cow, — concoctions of all those by the culinary skill 
ol‘ the Hindu, the Muhammadan and the European, constitute 
the diet of educated Bengalis. Of all human creatures, the 
Bengali is certainly the most imitative. Deficient, as ho is said to 
be in originality, nature has amply compensated this defect by 
lengthening the bump of imitativeness. Like Europeans, Young 
Bengal indulges in the luxury of a cheroot. Home, it is true, are 
satisfied with the primitive cocoa-nut shell and the ebony shaft ; 
others have betaken themselves to the Persian alhola with its 
long serpentine train ; but the most (ashionablc have adopted the 
elegant clcfar. How diversified are the ibrms of tobacco, 

“ Sooty retainer of the vine, 

Old Bacchus’ servant, Negro fine!” 

Young Bengal, however, has gone further than cigar, even 
to the length of the pi{)e and Oavcndisli. But T must not be led 
away from my task by the vagaries of those whom we are des- 
cribing. That the most complete changes, and llic greatest in- 
novations, public or private, have been olleetod in the dietetics of 
educated Bengalis is unquestionable. The Hindu — the educated 
Hindu of the middle of the nineteenth century, is nothing like 
the Hindu fifty years ago. If the reformation of a country implied 
nothing more than reformation in the kitchen or the ward-robe, 
if the amelioration of a people were efieeted by a change of 
costume, of meats and drinks, then the a])]ndlation of llefovmer 
might with propriety be applied to Young Bengal. But if to become 
real reformers and regenerators of a country implies sometliing 
more than all this, Young Bengal must forfeit his claims to that 
distinction. 

I have been hitherto viewing Young Bengal socially, I now. 
come to look at him intellectually. And lierc it must be admitted, 
V the tuQst prejudiced Anglo-Saxon, that Young Bengal is 
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exceedingly sharp, smart and clever, — indeed, too clever by Imlf. 
He has a most subtle iiitelleot,makingdistiiu*lion without a differ- 
ence, and showing, Avith the utmost precdsion, how six differs from 
half a dozen. Duns Seofiis and other Schoolmen of his stamp 
would have higlily valued siudi an intellect, as it would have 
materially heljxal them in the solution of those hair-s[)litting pro- 
blems in which tln^y were engaged. Ihit though the iiitelhict of 
Young Bengal is tine, it is not strong. It is a razor, not an axe. 
It is good in delicate operations, but nseh'ss for (?veiy-day use 
in tliis rougli world of ours. It is wanting in weight, iu solidity, 
in massiveness, — diosc very nualiiiosin which the Anglo-Saxon 
intellect excels. It is good for iiigh days and liolidays, but not 
of much use for every day Avenr. It lias a delicate flavonr, but it 
soou gets addled. Ir decs not ki^cp. To-day it emits a delightful 
aroun, to-morroAv it slinks. One great peenharity of th(‘ Bengali 
intellect is its singularly rapid development. In a short time, it 
starts into a full-grown plant, sjireading out its branches in all 
directions, juittiiig forth ilowers of tln^ gayest lines, cov(‘red Avith 
luxuriant foliag(', and loaded Avitii nudlow fruit. But it also 
Avithers soon. Tiie blight of a single season is auffieiont to do- 
privc it not only of its glory but oi its life. Like the mushroom, 
it shoots up ill a day and witliers in a day. No English boy of 
sixteen can e\'er liopo to eompeto with a Bengali boy of the same 
age. The mental faculties of the former have not been half-deve- 
loped, Avliile tliosc of the lattiw have lioeonu^ as rijio as they will 
ever be. In general, a Bengali boy i.s the cl(?vorost in the Avorld, a 
Bengali man the stupidest in the world. There arc cxcejitions of 
course, but. excejitions only prove a rule. To ’.vhat arc this rapid 
growtli and equally rapid decay of the Bengali intelloet owiii.g? 
Possibly the trojiical climate has something to do Avith it, hut it is 
chiefly OAving, I suspect, to social influences. But Avliatever the 
cause, the fact remains. The Bengali intelloet: is imitative, it is not 
creative. It copies to iicrfectioii, but it has not yet discovered 
uuy thing. It illustrates, it does not originate. It adorns, it docs 
not form. In one Avord, Young Bengal has talent, no genius. 
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In morals Young Bengal is, on the whole, better than his 
ancestors, English education has given him this superiority. 
Take one instance. When any one gives the lie to a Bengali of 
the old school, he laughs, and thinks no more of it. He does not 
look upon it as disgrjux'liil to tell an untrutb. He regards it as a 
venial otlenoe — indeed, scarcely an oircnce at all. Young Bengal 
feels diflcrently. When the lie is given to him, he is on fire, and 
is ready to come to blows. This nianly virtue ho has learnt 
from the Englisliman. Indeed, ho lias learnt it to excess, for he 
is over-sensitive. He takes offence where no offence was meant. 
Ho has become a little too thin-skinned, This, no doubt, arises 
from too high an estimate of himself, or, In plain English, conceit, 
wliich I look upon us the besetting sin (d’ Young l>cngal. Accus- 
tomed to associate in his house with uneducated men, lie feels 
that he has become some body, lie forgets ])ro])ortion. Ho 
becomes top-hoavv, and regards hijuself not only as good as, 
but better than, his lellows. Anglo-Indians are, in general, too 
impatient with the conceit of Young Bengal. They make no 
allowance for the p(?culiar circumstances ufulcr which he is jdaced, 
for his environments. They do a worse thing. They actually 
prefer the cringing servility of Old Bengal to the flip[)ant conceit 
of Y’oiiiig Bengal. No doubt conceit is disgusting. But there 
is some liopc that conceit will one day sober down into a spirit of 
nianly independence, whereas your servility will remain servility 
to the end of the chapter. 

As to religion, I am afraid Y^oung Bengal has little of it. 
Up to the time of his passing the Entrance Examination of the 
Calcutta University, he remains a Hindu of more or less degree of 
orthodoxy. When ho crosses that Rubicon, Hinduism gradually 
slackens its grasp of him. Ho now tampers with Deism. Ho 
loses all faith in the religion of liis ancestors. He does not enquire 
into Cliristianitv, taking it for granted that it is a system of super- 
stition. Muliammadaiiism he hates with a jiorfect liatred. Deism^ 
relaxes its hold upon him, till he runs adrift upon the rocks of 

'unbelief ; and by the time he has become a graduate of the 
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University, he ceases to believe in any thing. I do not mean to say 
that this is true of every educated young Bengali ; but it is true 
of tlio typical Young Bengal. A few become Brjilimas ; fewer 
still, Christians ; but the vast bulk are left stranded on the shoals 
of scepticism. A gloomy picture this ! but not more gloomy than 
it is Irue. 

But gloomy and true as is the above picture, I have hope of 
Young Bengal. I believe his Future to bo a bright one. Young 
Bengal is now sowing his wild oats. He has now, for the first 
time, tasted the sweets of liberty after centuries of kingly and 
priestly domination. No marvel, he is rushing to extremes. Tlio 
same process has been gone through by other nations, and it is 
now tlie turn of the Bengalis. Other and better iulliKmces will, 
in the providence of God, bebrouglit to bear upon Young Bengal; 
and dropping oft' his eccentriidties and his wildnesses, he will yet 
sober down and become a Majj. 


Hari’s Uncle. 
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IlECOLLEOTIOXS OF MY SCIIOOL-DAVS. 

Ey an Ui.i> Bengali Boy. 



Chapter IV. IWiew of Emjlish Education in Calmita hcfovc iSiCi. 

I SAID ill the lii?=t Chapter that I was put into an En;^lish 
sdiool in the year 1«S34, and that a review of English education 
up to that year in the city of Calcutta woul<l not fail to interest 
some of niy readers. Before entering upon that rcvioiv, I have 
only to promise, that my present concern is witli tlie progress of 
English education amongst the Natives ot Bengal. Long before 
tlie first scliool for the education of Bengalis in English was 
opened in Calcutta, several educational institutions had been 
established for the bciicfit of the European and Eurasian children 
of that city; but it is not my intention at present to speak of those 
institutions. 

During the long interval that elapsed ladween the year 1034, 
when the English first obtained permission to trade in Bengal, 
and the beginning of the nineteenth century, no Bengali seems to 
have made the English language the subject of his earnest study. 
A superficial acquaintance?, however, with that language, or rather 
with some of its words, must have been obtained by those 
Bengalis who came in daily contact with the foreigners for tlie 
transaction of business. Concerning the first English scholar 
^•noiigst the Natives of Calcutta, the following anecdote is related 
countryman Rdm Karaal Sen in the Preface of his elaborate 
®“gUsh and Bengali Dictionary. Somewhere towards the end of 
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the seventeeintli century, an English man-of-war sailed up tho 
Hooglily and anchored near Garden Reach. The Captain of the 
vessel sent to the wealthy Sets, the only Bengalis who were then 
engaged in extensive mercantile business, and requested them to 
send a dohliasia, Tliis term, dobhasia, which means a person who 
speaks in two languages, was very much used in those days on 
the Coromandel and Malabar coasts ;but tho Sets had never heurd 
the word. They sat in solemn conclave to ascertain, if possible, 
the meaning of the word, and of the Captain’s request. After a 
'world of debate and deliberation, it was determined that a dohJuma 
meant nothing more or less than a dhobi or washerman. It was 
accordingly resolved that a dhobi should be sent to the shi]). 
Furnished with nuzznrs of plantains, sugar-candy and other Indian 
doficacies, the dauntless dhobi, — for, in those days, it was no joke 
for a Bengali to go alongside a ship — went on board the man-or- 
war, and returned loaded with pvesonts. The dhobi, by frequent 
intercourse with the crew of the man-of-war, got a smattcrin«r 
of the English language ; and to him must be ascribed tho honour 
of having been the first English scholar, — if a scholar he could he 
called — amongst the people of Bengal. This worthy man, whoso 
name unfortunately has not been transmitted to posterity, soon 
gathered around him a nurhber of disciples whom ho initiated into 
the mysteries of the English language. But the knowledge of 
English thus acquired must have been exceedingly defective. 
Utterly unacquainted with either the grammar or the idiom of tlio 
language, our first English scholars merely substituted English 
words for Bengali. They committed to memory a few sentences 
used in common conversation, and learnt the English names of the 
several articles of merchandize. Tho knowledge of individuals 
w»as estimated by tho number of English words they had learnt ; 
and the stock of words with which they managed to hold inter- 
course with their conquerors was often incredibly small. What 
they could not express in words was indicated by signs ; and thus 
many a Sarkar, by supplementing .the inadequacy of his expression 
with the gesticulations of his body, contrived to make himself 
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intelligible to his Saheh with no greater philological resources than 
the scanty stock of the four words — “Yes”, “No” and “Very well”. 
Some of iny readers must have heard some of those phrases 
which were made use of by our first English scholars. When 
they wished to express the idea that a ship was ou her side, they 
said — “the ship is cighty*one,” the Bengali word for “eighty-one” 
corresponding in sound to the Bengali word for “ being on one’s 
side”. The goddess Kali was invariably translated “ Ink Mother,” 
that is “Mother Kali,” the Bengali equivalent for ink being 
kUi. The name of an influential Native gentleman of Calcutta, 
(xo-kul Kat-ma, was with great ingenuity translated into “ Nut- 
plum-wood-mother,” each of these English words being the 
equivalent of each syllable, as written above, of the name of the 
celebrated Babu. And I shall never forget those immortal and 
exquisitely beautiful verses,with the repetition of which I used now 
and then to amuse my youthful days, the verses, namely : — 

“Jagre mother tauko near, 

My master liveso there” : 

the meaning of which, when divested of its poetic garb, is, that 
luy master lives near a tank of the name of Gnrer i/d;” “Jagre 
mother,” that is to say, the “ mother of molasses” or “ treacle” 
being the translation of the proper name. 

The establishment of the Supreme Court in Calcutta, in the 
year 1774, created in respectable Bengalis a desire to learn the 
English language. But this desire could not in those days be 
easily gratified. Schools, which are now as numerous as there 
are streets in Calcutta, did not then exist ; and to the Europeans, 
who had come to these tropical climes only in search of gold, the 
idea did not occur that it was their duty to educate those whom 
they had conquered. lu spite of these difficulties, a few of the 
enterprising inhabitants of Calcutta picked up a smattering of the 
English language, and turned it to profitable account by in- 
structing others of their countrymen. The acquirements of these 
renowned teachers of the English language, the names of some 
whom, like Madan Master and others, are still remembered, 
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wore eF course rcrv limited. Tlie only English books they rend 
were Thomas Dyelie's Impelling Book and the Schoolomter, But 
this knowledire, however limited in its cliaraeter, they diligently 
communicated to their countrymen. The most eminent of them 
ci)ni)M)^(‘.(l V(»cal)nlnries, which contained several hundreds of 
English words in common and daily use, with the corresponding 
terms in tlie Bmiguli langiiagc. When I was a little boy [ had 
a sight of one of these* Vocabularies, which used to be studied by a 
(rousin of mine in my native village at Talpur. The English 
words were written in the Bjmgali character, and the volume, 
agreeably to the custom of th(‘ Hindus, began with the word 
“ (lod". As a curiosity 1 put below the tirst words of my cousin's 
AU)eabnlar\’^ retaining llu* spelling of the English words as they 
were represented in tin* Bengali (diaraeter : — 

Gad ... ... ... Is vara. 

Lad ... ... ... Isvara, 

A'i ,,, ... ... A^nii. 

In ... ... ... Tiiini. 

Akto ... ... Karmma. 

Bail... ... ... damin. 

In course of time, several East Indian gentlemen of Caleiitta lent 
their services to the cause of Native education. They went to 
the houses of the wealthy Babus and gave regular instructions to 
their sons. Tlicy received pupils into their own houses, which 
were turned into schools. Under the auspices of tlicse men, tlie 
curriculum of studies was enlarged. To the SpeUing Book and the 
Sehoolmasier were added the Tootinamah or the Tales of a Farrot^ 
tlio Elements of English Grammar tlie Arabian Nights^ Enter- 
tainments. The man who could read and understand the last- 
mentioned book was reckoned, in those days, a prodigy 
learning. 

The year 1817 is a memorable year in the history of Native 
education.. In that year the Hindu College was established. 
honour of originating that great institution for imparting tlio 
knowledge of English literature and science to the youth ot 
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Bengal, belongs to David Haro, a Calcutta watch-maker. That 
linmble man, possessing no riches and no learning, looked with 
])ity at the degradation, social, intellectual and moral, of the 
peojde among whom his lot was cast. Ho cultivated the aetjuain- 
iaiicc of some of the leaders of Native society, with whom he 
discussed the best means of elevating the peojde from their low 
state. One of those leaders, the celebrated Barn Mohana Rava, 
advocated the establishment of a religious association with a view 
to uproot the idolatry of the people and to ju’opagate the supposed 
monotlieisrn of the Vedas. The shrewd Anglo-8axon mechanic 
received with disfavour the proposal of the Brahmanical philoso- 
pher. To his plain understanding it appeared impracticable to 
cominiinicate the abstruse doctrines oftlic Vt^danta to the common 
people ; ami even if practicable, lie c|uestioned the utility of the 
measure. Both Ram IMohana Ibaya and David Hare went to 
work in their re.spectl\'o spheres with characteristic energy ; the 
Hindu ])hilosoj)licr founded the Brahma Sahha. ami the English 
mechanic sketclied tlie plan of an educational institution. Not a few 
of the intelligent Native gentlemen of Calcutta entered into the 
views of David Hare. The plan which he had roughly sketched 
fell into the hands of Sir Edward Hyde East, then Chief Justico 
of the C^ilcutta Supremo Court, who entertained the proposal, and 
couveued a meeting of Eurojiean and Native gentlemen at his own 
resklcnee on the 1st of May 1813. At tliis mooting, the proposal to 
establish an institution for giving English education to Hindu 
youth was carried, and a large some of money was subscribed. 
Ou the 21st of the same mouth, another meeting was held at 
which, amongst other things, it was resolved that an Institution 
for promoting education be established, and that it be called the 
Hindu College of Calcutta ; that the Governor-General and the 
niembers ot the Council be requested to become its patrons ; and 
that nineteen Native and ten European gentlemen [including 
David Hare] be appointed a Committee, with Sir Edward Hyde 
Hast, Chief Justice, as President, and J. H. Harrington Esq., 
^tdef Judge of the Courts of Sudder Dewanny and Nizamut 
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Adiiwlnt, as Vice-President.” By December of the same year, 
the sum of upwards of forty-thousand Rupees was realized, 
and a Managing Committee was nominated, consisting of four 
Directors and one Governor, all Native gentlemen. The Hindu 
College was opened on the 2()th of January 1817, on which day 
twenty boys Avere present. Under the management of the Native 
Directors it was carried on with considerable success. In 1828, 
however, the Committee were under the necessity of applying to 
Government for pecuniary assistance. The Government gave tlio 
annual donation of thirty thousand Rupees on tlie condition, that 
the General Committee of Public Instruction, Avhich had boon 
recently formed, should exercise a regular inspection and super- 
vising control as Visitors of the College. Horace Haymaii Wilson, 
the great Sanskrit scholar, who was at that time Secretary to the 
Committee of Public Instruction, was accordingly appointed 
Visitor, and afterwards elected Vice-President and eon-ojjivio mem- 
ber of the Committee of the Hindu College. Under the able 
superintendence of Dr. Wilson, the Hindu College rose from a 
]>etty Dame’s School to a collegiate establishment. The curricu- 
lum of studies Avas enlarged and improved. Scholarships for 
meritorious students were established ; and the College became 
the resort of the sons of Avealthy Bengali gentlemen. 

In a sketch, though imperfect, of the rise and progress ol 
English education in Calcutta, it Avould be unpardonable to omit 
all mention of those schools which were established by the 
Bengalis themselves. Of such schools, the Oriental Seminary 
occupies the foremost place. It was established in the year 1823 
by the enterprizing Gour Mohana Addhya. Many circumstances 
concurred to raise this school in the estimation of the public* 
Gour Mohana’s partnership with one Mr. Turnbull, no doubt, 
increased the efficiency of the institution ; but the chief circums- 
tance which made it popular Avas an atheistic movement initiated 
in the Hindu College under the auspices of one of its roost able 
masters,. Mr. Derozio; and the consequent violation ot Hindn 
custottiB and social usages by the^ wivaiieed pupils of that Colley® 
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Tlie known orthodoxy of Gour Mohaua, who was a rigid Hindu, 
was of no littlo service to him. The wealthy Malliks, and all 
Hindus averse to the innovations introduced by the pupils of the 
Hindu College, patronized his school, which soon became a largo - 
establishment, giving instruction to upwards of five hundred boys. 
Though a man of slender education, Gour Mohana Addhya 
occupies no mean place in the history of English education in 
Calcutta. The school which he founded, and which still carries on 
the good work in undiminished vigour, has furnished hundreds, per- 
haps thousands, of young men with the elements of education, some 
of whom are holding honourable situations under Government. 
Gour Mohana’s example was followed by many of his countrymen, 
but the schools which they established exercised too inconsider- 
able an influence to deserve notice in so hasty a sketch as the 
present. 

The year l830 is as memorable in the history of English 
education in Bengal as the year 1817. The latter year witnessed 
the establishment of the Hindu College ; the former, of the 
General Assembly’s Institution, now called the Free Cbureli 
Institution. That institution was founded by the Reverend 
Alexander Duff, whose name must be put at the head of the list 
of all the educaters of the youth of Bengal. Dr. Duff arrived 
in Bengal in 1829, at a time when the evil effects of a purely 
secular education \Yere beginning to manifest themselves. Ho 
witnessed the revolution which the minds of the intelligent youth 
of Calcutta were undergoing ; the wildness of their views : the 
reckless innovations they were introducing; the infidel character 
of their religious sontiincnts ; ard the spirit of unbounded liberty, 
or rather of lawless licentiousness, which characterized their 
speculations. He contemplated this scene with mingled feelings of 
joy and fear. He could not observe without delight the influence 
which English education was shedding around, in opening up the 
dormant energies of the Bengali mind, in dissipating its prejudices, 
relaxing the restrictions of caste, in diminishing the power of 
fhe priesthood, and in undermining the system of national idolatry. 
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But, on tlio otlier band, he could not witness without alarm flic 
spread of atheism and of reli<;ioiis inditfer(?ntism. He saw with 
regret that, though the system of education pnivalent in all the 
English schools of the inetropf>lis was mighty in ])ulling down the 
strongholds of error, it constructed nothing on their ruins. It is 
1 ) 0 : doubt a pleasing sj)eetacle to see the aiudent fortresses of error 
battered down by the forces of knowledge ; but, while the conso- 
(pient sccme of confusion and havoc cannot l)e looked upon without 
horror, it is heaven upon earth to see the fair temple of truth 
erected on the ruins and debris of. falsehood. 

It was with views like these that Dr. Duff opened tlie 
General Assembly’s Institution, now called the Free Church Ins- 
titution, on the I3th of July 1830. On the first day there were, 
I believe, only five boys pre.sent. But the eminent abilities of the 
Missionary imstructor, and the (urcumstance that education was 
given gratuitously without charging atiy fee on the pupils, soon 
filled the school with hundred.s of boys. The extensive and varied 
learning of Dr. Duff', the accumulated riches of his information, 
his powerful eloquence, his peculiar tact in developing the mental 
powers of his pupils, his boundless energy, the variety of hii illus- 
trations in expounding truth and enforcing duty, and, above all, 
the enthusiasm for knowledge with which he magnetized his 
pupils, — all combined to render him a rare insiructor of youth. 

The establishment of the General Assembly's Institution 
formed a new era in the history of education in Bengal. It >vas 
founded ou a new' system. I do. not allude to the giving of re- 
ligious instruction, though that certainly w’as the predominating 
feature of the system ; but the very system of secular education 
adopted by Dr. Duff was quite a new one, at least in India. B 
w'as the intellectual system opposed to, what I may call, the mechanv 
cal system of education. In that system, Dr. Duffs object ^vas 
not to cram the mind with a farrago of facts to lie like useless 
lumber in the brain ; his object was to develop the powers and 
susceptibilities of the mind, to awaken the faculties of observa- 
tion and reflection, to teach precision of thought, to train and 
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rcf^utate the active powers of the soul,— iu a word, to educate (lii? 
whole man* The system was such a novelty at the time in Cnl^ 
cutta, that numbers of visitors every week crowded to the Institu- 
tion to witness its workiu<». The result was, that Dr. Duff’s 
system was not only generally adopted in all the existing schools, 
but new ones were founded on its model. Those of my readers who 
are unacquainted with the history of Englisli education in Bengal, 
may think that I am exaggerating the importance of the General 
Assembly’s Institution. For the satisfaction of such of rny readers^ 
let me quote the testimony of Sir Charles Trevelyan, then Mr. 
Trevelyan, who was in Calcutta at the time, and who, in an address 
he delivered to the friends of education in Mia, made use of the 
following language : — “ llow numerous are the instances in which 
visitors to the General Assembly’s celebrated Academy have 
caught the spirit of the plan, and been induced, on their return to 
their respective districts, to form the nucleus of similar instn 
tutions !” 

Such, in brief, was the state of education in Calcutta in ’ 
1834 when I came to that city from my native village. There' 
were then four princij)ul schools, — the Hindu College ; the Gene-' 
ral Assembly’s Institution, always called Duff’s School; the School 
Society’s School, called Hare’s School; and the Oriental Seminary, 
usually called Gour Mohana Amihya’s School. The question with ‘ 
my father was— into which of these schools should I be put ? My 
father did not take long time in deciding, — indeed, he had decided 
the question before ho sent for me from the village. The school- 
ing fee of every boy in the Hindu College was then, I understood, 
five Rupees a month, and in the Oriental Seminary three Rupees ; 
and as my father was poor, he never entertained the idea of 
sending me into either of these schools. As to the School So- 
ciety’s School, Mr. Harew'as so particular in admitting boys, 
that my father did uot think it worth his while to make any 
s-ttempt to get me admitted into it. There remained then the Gene* 
fal Assembly’s Institution, where education was given gratuitously. 
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and an education, too, my father was told by some of his friends, 
^ the best that could then be obtained anywhere in India. 

But, then, there was one serious drawback. Dr. Duff (he 
was then simply Mr. Duff) was a most zealous Missionary. He 
made no secret of it, but publicly avowed, that his chief object 
in settin;^ up the Institution was to initiate Hindu youth into the 
principles of the Christian religion. He had already appeared as 
a public Lecturer on Christianity, and his Lectures had taken 
Calcutta by storm. Those Lectures had not only created a great 
sensation in the Hindu community, but had brought to the Chris- 
tian faith some of the brightest and most intelligent youth of the 
city. Only a year arid half before, Dr. Duff had baptized Krishna 
Mohana Banerjea (now the Reverend K. M. Banerjea) ; and the 
conversion of Krishna Banda, — as ho was then universally called 
— had produced a tremendous impression on the Hindu commu- 
nity. ‘‘ Is it right — is it expedient,” argued some of my father’s 
friends, ‘‘ to imperil the religion of your son by putting him for 
education into the hands of so zealous a Missionary, of a man 
whose avowed object is to eat the religion of young Hindus, of 
a man who has already succeeded in eating the religion of several 
young men My father brought, I remember, — for the subject 
was again and again discussed in my hearing after I had, arrived 
at Calcutta — two arguments to meet the above objection. In 
the first placBy he said, he had observed that, though Dr. Duff was 
a very zealous Missionary he never baptized young boys w^ho 
were unacquainted with the Christian religion, but baptized 
those only who had studied English for at least seven or eight 
years ; that he did not intend to make of me a learned man, but to 
give me so much knowledge of Efiglish as would enable me to 
obtain a decent situation ; and that long before I was able to un- 
derstand Lectures ou the Christian religion, he would withdraw 
me from the Institution, and put me into an Office. And, in the 

and this was, in my father’s opinion, the stronger 

of the two arguments, as, like all Hindus, was a staunch 
fctalistj^my father replied, that what was writi^n on one’s forehead 
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must be fuifili6d,all precautions iiotwithatanding. He expatiated 
on the stern and unalterable decrees of fate, and concluded a 
somewhat metaphysical speech with the following peroration 
“ If it is written on Kdla Gopal’s forehead that he will not be- 
come Christian, then he will not become Christian, let Duff 
Saheb do what he can ; but if it is written on K4la Gop^rs 
forehead that he mil become Christian, then he will become Chris- 
tian, do what I can.** This was a perfect settler ; and my father 

accordingly resolved to put me into the General Assembly's 
Institution. 


LINES TO A BUTTERFLY. 
(From the German of Herder,) 
Thino of beauty, floating by, 
Butterfly ! 

Hovering over blossoms rare, 

Buds and dew thy only fare, 

A bud thyself— a leaf set free,— 

Who hath with a rose*s finger 
Thus empurpled thee ? 

Did a sylph weave from the light 
Robe so bright ? 

From odours which at morning stray 
Moulded thee but for a day ?— 

Little soul, — why tremble, start ? 

— ^There is fear of death and danger 
In thy gentle heart. 

Fly thou hence, sweet thing, and be 
Glad and free. 

— A type of what Fll be when this— 
( Unenthrall’d )— earth’s chrysalis, 
Like thee gets the zephyr’s dower, 
And in fragrance, dew, and honey, 
Kisses every flower I 


0. C. Dutt. 
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. ADEMOISEiLE J).E LAJOEAIS. 

(Continued from P«^e408»)* • 

When Mademoiselle Lnjolais revived and opened her eyes, 
the first object which she searched for was her motlier j but not find- 
ing her at her side, she raised herself on the stone bench where 
»he had been placed during the^t, and darting towai*ds the door 
ot the prison, held its iron bars in her hands, and shook the air 
with her cries. 

Mamina ! Mamma !” cried she, Return me my mother. 
0 it is frightful to separate a child from its mother. My poor 
mother ! Where are you n6w ? ** 

Mademoiselle !” said a soft voice near her, “mademoiselle, 
do not cry so loud, else they will compel yon to go further off.” 

“ It matters not,” exclaimed Maria, in the despair which had 
bereft her of reason, and pulling at the same time the iron bars as 
if anxious to displace them from their sockets, “ I wish to have 
my mother, I will have her, and I will make as much noise as 
possible so that they may shut me in also.” 

“ Yes,” said the soft voice, “ but without your mother.” 

As if by enchantment these four words had the effect of 
calming the despair of Mademoiselle Lajolais. Turning her head 
towards the party who addressed her,she saw a young girl of about 
her own age, a vestment coarse and brown covered her robust 
form, a bonnet of black velvet, bordered with lace, set off a round 
plump face wet with tears. 

“Are you in grief also”? asked Mile Lajolais. 

“No,” said the girl, “I am weeping because you are weeping. 

“Ah ! have I not reason to do so ?” exclaimed Maria, quitting 
the bars and approaching her companion, “ you have seen most 
likely how they have wrenched me from the arms of my mother ; 
—but that which you do not know — that which is most horrible 
of all — that which makes one die of grief— is my father, my 
poor father, who most likely has been condemned to death.” 

At this thou^t all the sorrows of Mile Lajolais seemed to 
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revive, and. she commenced tp weep afresh and to utter cries as if 
her heart was about to burst. Her companion said nothing ; she 
seemed moved by the intelligence ; good child as she was, she 
felt that she could not utter a single syllable to calm such sorrows ; 
but she regarded Maria with an air of interest, and her round kind 
face clearly expressed heartfelt sympathy, which Maria interrupt- 
ed or added to by questioning. 

And you, have you a mother ?” 

The girl answered in the affirmative. 

“ And father also ?” 

A like answer. 

And you have not been separated ? you can see them when 
you wish ? yon can kiss your mother, your father ? 0 how happy 
must you be I’* 

A moment aftejr wiping her tears she added : — 

“What is your name 

“ Julienne, at your service,” replied the girl. 

“ What is your father’s occupation?” 

“ Ho is the turn-key or door-keeper of the prison.” 

“ Door-keeper!” shrieked Maria, “ then he has seen Mamma, 
he has spoken to her, he will be able to give me news about her, 
he will be able to tell her about the tears I am shedding.” 

“ But no, it is not necessary to tell her this, it might give her 
more pain” — 

And Julienne shook softly her head. 

“ No person can see your mother,” said she, “ she is in a 
secret oeU.” ' 

At this moment the ringing of a bell was heard which made 
Mile Lajolais start. 

“ It is the hour for breakfast of the prisoners,” said Julienne, 
AS an explanation of the bell 

“ And of my mother also,” said Maria with a bursting heart.. 

“Oh 1 be tranquil, mademoiselle, they will not forget her”. / 

“ Poor Mothorl” added Maria crying bitterly. “ She is so 
4©licate.I Where at her domestics, her table, so well . served, 
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and her little Maria by her side to ask her to eat?— ^ 

Oh ! how can she suffer so much!” ^ 

‘‘Blit you, niaclemoiselle, would you not like to take some- 
thing”? 

“Mel 1 am not hungry,” cried she in accents so truthful 
and dolorous that Julienne could only say — 

** 1 believe, mademoiselle, but at the same time I trust you 
will not object to take a spoonful of soup.” 

“ Refresh myself with soup while my mother is lying in a 
cell, no — no — while I have no hope of seeing my father again — no, 
no, it cannot be.” 

“ But if you do not, you will die, mademoiselle.” 

“ And you believe I will live by taking soup ?” 

The guard, whose duty it was to relieve the guard of the day 
previous, now appeared and interrupted the conversation of the 
young maidens. Some officers came out of the guard-room to 
receive the new'-comers ; they exchanged watchwords, and after 
due installation their conversation was as follows : — 

What news ?” asked one. 

“ 0 astounding !” replied he who was addressed. “ The Em- 
peror has granted pardon to Polignac.” 

“ Tell us all about it,” said the other, 

“ It seems like a romance, my dear,” continued the second, “I 
was on duty yesterday at Saint-Cloud, leaning against the Vene- 
tians of the small green saloon I was amusing myself by looking 
at the handsome Princess Louise who was watering her flowers in 
her mother’s garden when the Emperor appeared without announ- 
cing himself and said, “ What are you doing here, Hortense?” At 
w^hich Hortense, surprised and blushing, shewed him the watering- 
pot full of water, and said, “ you see well, sire.” “ And what are 
they about in the apartments of Josephine?” demanded the 
Emperor. “ 0 they are all weeping there,” answered the Princess 
wiping a tear. “ All weeping,” repeated the Emperor, and, without 
waiting' to enquire why, darted into the residence of the 

Emprwa; My curiosity ^ing excited up to the highest pitch as 
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you can well conceive, I glided into the garden and mixing with 
other people, I arrived a second after Bonaparte, at the door of 
the sleeping apartment of the Empress. A female was kneeling 
at the feet of the Emperor, it was Madame de Polignac ; the 
Emperor regarded her with attention, and all the other ladies, 
among whom was Josephine, joined their hands in demanding 
pardon. Affecting an air of coldness which his voice belied, 
Napoleon said to Madame de Polignac, “ I am astonished, madam, 
to find your husband meddling in so odious an affair ; he seems to 
have forgotten completely that we were comrades in the same 
Military School.” I could not catch distinctly what the lady 
replied; she was weeping plentifully and her sobs stifled her voice; 
but I believe she wanted to persuade the Emperor that her 
husband could have had no idea of participating in so odious a crime; 
and though her words were almost inarticulate her appearance 
and tone of sorrow added great force to what she attempted to say. 
Visibly moved, the Emperor took hold of her hand to lift her up 
and said, Enough, enough. As for the rest, it is but luy life 
that your husband would have, and I have pow'er to pardon — go, 
madam, and tell him on my part that his ancient comrade whose 
life he would take gives him his life,” 

“ That’s superb !” said the other officers, “it is most noble on 
the part of the Emperor.” 

“ Let’s go and drink his health,” cried one of them. 

“ Agreed,” responded they in chorus. 

And taking each other by the arm they. moved off. 

Maria had not lost one word of the foregoing conversation. 
Although they moved off, she had the attitude as if still listening 
to them. 

“ J iilienne,” said she suddenly turning towards the daughter 
of the jailor who was regarding her in silence. 

A little while ago you offered me some soup.” 

“And you do accept?” said the young girl jumping with joy. 

“ Yes and a piece of bread also.” 

And sQm<i moat and ail my dinner, my dear girV^ smd 
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Julienne knocking at the prison door which opened for her. 

A moment after she returned holding in one hand a vessel of 
steaming soup and in the other a glass of wine. 

Quite occupied with the project which she was revolving in her 
head, Maria hardly thanked Julienne; she took the broth and 
drank a little ; she took the glass and drank also; and as Julienne 
offered her still a dish of moat and a piece of bread, Maria took 
only the bread which she wrapped up in her hand-kerchief. 

‘‘ I do not know how to reward this service,” said she search- 
ing her ears for the pendants which she was accustomed to wear, 
and which she had neither time nor thought to put on when 
quitting Strasbourg. 

“Is this service, my good Miss ?” said J ulienne blushing proud- 
ly. “To feed those who are hungry and in distress, is that to be 
looked upon as rendering service ?” 

“ You are right, or at least you should be so,” replied Mile 
Lajolais, who had just perceived a plain gold ring on her own 
finger and attempted to transfer it to that of Julienne. 

“ In short, it is not your soup, nor your bread, that I wish to 
reward, but it is your tears, your care, and your’ tender words. 
0 what a satisfaction it is when one suffers, to meet a good soul in 
whom to confide ! Do you see, Julienne, this is my first grief. A 
short time ago I thought one could weep only when hurt, but— 
now — now — I know that a grief at heart is the most bitter thing 
in the world. Also, henceforth I shiill no longer see others weep with- 
out doing as you have done. Julienne, without trying my utmost 

to console; and they will bless me as I bless you,my good little girl. 
But do take this ring, take it for the love of me I beg of you.” 

At this moment a rough voice which caused Maria to turn 
pale and tremble on her legs, for it was the voice of the turn-key 
or door-keeper, called Julienne. 

“I am coming, father,” answered Julienne, refusing still tho 
ring and attempting to retire. 

“ So you refuse me, Juliennej^’ said MaVia so sorrowfully 
that Jidi^ttne retraced her steps. 
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It is not to give you any pain, Miss, but I dare not -in 
truth I dare not” 

“But I have taken your bread— I your soup your 

wine” — 

“ That is quite different — ^they are eatables and drinkables — 
those things.” 

“ And this, this, remains as a remembrance of the poor girl 
who shall never forget you.” 

“ 0, if it is thus, give, that is quite different, Miss”. 

Then the voice of the turn-key being heard a second time, 
Julienne retired quickly, launching with a charming childish 
gesture a kiss of adieu to Mile Lajolais. 

The gate of the prison closed itself on J iiliennc. At this 
sound the heart of Maria suddenly collapsed ; until then the 
presence of the child, her tears, her caressing voice, had sustained 
her ; but when she saw her no longer, and (oiind herself alone in 
the deserted street, alone in the world, she was nearly once more 
losing her senses. 

But soon an idea, which had been born in her by the con- 
versation of the officers, a project which had yet to be put into 
execution, re- animated lier courage. She tried to make a few 
steps on the road, but stopped ; her heart beat wdth violence, and 
her feet trembled, so that she found it impossible to advance. 
Then she had fears — great fears. It w^as the first time that the 
poor infant found herself without support, without the arms of 
her mother to lean on, without any person in the world, in short, 
hut herself, herself alone, at last. 

H. C. Dri r. 

(To he continued,) 
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SONNET. 

On autumn eves lono sitting on the ground 

By the brook's marge, beneath the willows green, 
Or by my cottage fire w’hen winds are keen, 
Jjistoning with careless ear the liirht rain sound 
Against the. panes, or tracing chasms profound, 

Rocks, towns, and trees the glowing bars between, 
When I contrast, 0 friend, tliy life serene, 

With the rude discord of the world around, 

Thee, with a land-locked haven I compare, 

That sleeps unruffled when wild tempests blow. 

Or a lone palm amid the deserts bare, 

Whose ripened nuts in golden clusters glow, 

Or yet a lighted window when the air 

Is filled at night with drifting wreaths of snow. 

D. 


ON THE PLEASURES OF SENSE. 

‘‘ Things unattempted yet in prose or rhymeT 

Milton. 


Tasting. 

The last, though not the least in importance, is the sense of 
Taste, It has been made the sine qua non of life. The why 
and wherefore, I leave, with your permission, gentle reader 
for those to decide w'ho demonstrate the Equality of man, the 
Free love of woman, the Doubting ultimatum of rational enquiry? 
the Cater])illar descent of the human race, and such other knotty 
philosophical problems beyond the grasp of experience and 
common sense, the sole guides of mortals of vulgar stamp, who 
choose to believe what they see, hear, and understand, incapable o 
soaring to the sublimer region of the unknown and unknowable* 
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They are the salt of the earth wherewith are suited modern 
speculations, lest they rot and stink before reaching the next 
generation, on whose special behoof they have been puzzled out by 
])]ii]anthropic Great Thinkers, who disdain to obtrude their 
modest theories by an ostentatious parade of practice, quite 
siiperflnous in cases when by happy enunciations the doctrines in- 
nilcated have been made so self-evident as to need no further 
illustrations. Like that redoubtable idealist of old, they see no 
breach of decorum in proclaiming the whole Himalayan range a’ 
myth, while chasing the poor butler to the public street for over- 
dilution of the Ibrenoon dose. But to our subject. As eat we 
must, not once, nor twice, nor after protracted intervals, but ever}'- 
day, and almost every hour of the day, what an amount of misery 
would have been entailed on mankind if the ever-recurring process 
weie attended with pain. Life would have been a burden, a cUrsc, 
a dreary alternation of suttering from hunger and suffering from 
relief — a melancholy succession of the frying-pan and fire, the 
fire and frying-pan again ! Instead of the smiling faces that 
lend such brilliant lustre to the sceneries of nature, we should 
have been surrounded by woe-begone countenances on all sides, 
deprived even of the scanty consolation of sympathy amidst a 
universal mourning, — all men and women writhing in their res- 
pective agony without respite to think of their neighbours. 
Youthful faces would have been furrowed deep by care, noble 
features would have been obliterated by sorrow, and bright eye 
would have been dimmed and inflamed by grief, rendering this 
brief existence a sojourn through an actual vale of tears ! 

But we taste without pain ; yea, with positive pleasure. And, 
who that has ever dined on plain porridge, with that best of all' 
best Worcester sauces, after a whole day’s wear and tear, will say 
that the pleasure is a whit the less tlnui that derived through any 
other sense ? Of course I appeal not to the gorged child of Ease, 
glutted to the very core by imports and exports of all the em- 
poriums in the Gazetteer ; or to the self-made valetudinarian whose 
peregrinations between the bltt6 bod and the brown have brouglit 
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kirn, overland via Brindisi, to tbe ^joal of chronic Dyspepsia. 
These know not the luxury of taste. For such outcasts of nature 
there is no pleasure in the extensive store-house of Heaven. Their 
senses are so many gutters for the accumulation of pestilential 
images that surcharge the entire atmosphere of the mind with 
poisonous vapours, forming themselves into dense clouds, through 
which peep, like Frankenstein’s ghost, hideous phantoms voinitting 
an unceasing shower of fire and brimstone, and deluge the 
whole span with misery intensified by an awful eternity of thunder- 
claps looming beyond this limited horizon. Nor indeed do I 
appeal to that lump of Butter, your Lady of fashion, who eternal- 
ly oppressed with the phobia of damaging the damask of her 
milk-white cla[)-trap by exposure, keeps herself a close prisoner 
in her own Black-hole till the ruddy young sun, grown quite gray, 
looks indignantly on the ingrate that hailed not his glorious 
coronation, and listened not to the charming carol of singing 
birds in fresh morning air, which of itself might have permanently 
cured her of the fatal opera spleen over which she gloomily sits 
brooding after post-meridian breakfast, and fast laj)se8 into the 
bottle. 

Unnumber’d throngs on ev’ry side are seen, 

Of bodies chang’d to various forms by spleen. 

Here living Tea-pots stand, one arm held out, 

One bent, ; the handle this, and that the spout ; 

A Pipkin there, like Homer’s Tripod, walks ; 

Here sighs a Jar, and there a goose-pye talks ; 

Men prove with child, as powerful fancy works, 

And maids, turn’d bottles, call aloud for corks.” 

The most superficial of observers will not fail to discover in such 
visitations a just retribution on reprobate man for disuse and 
abuse of the munificence of Heaven, lavished to promote our 
liappiuess here below, and to train us for the higher happiness m 
the world to come. 

As the organs of smell and taste are equally essential to lif«T 
it is difi&nlt to decide the loss of which Is the more to be deplored. 
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Tlie question at once resolves itself into . one of choice between 
two evils. Death is in either category : speedy death or tardy 
death. There is, no doubt, something bordering almost on the 
ridiculous in aggravating au inevitable misfortune by multiplica- 
tion of opportunities of pondering upon it, and of conjuring up 
all sorts of horror that harrass and oppress the soul without hold- 
ing out the most distant prospect of averting the danger, or even 
of partially mitigating the virulence of the dread decree. A felon 
does but render the execution tenfold more appalling by hie 
ill-advised prayer for reprieve. The launch then and there would 
have been more welcome while shame and remorse acted powerfully 
on the mind ; — while the solemnity of the trial, the dignity of 
the bench, the eloquence of the bar, the plight of the plaintiff, the 
verdict of the jury, the sentence of the judge, all conspired to 
urge the criminality of the deed home to the prisoner ; — while 
every look was a look of unqualified condemnation, every whisper 
was a whisper of unmerciful criticism, every gesture was a 
gesture of undisguised abhorrence ^ — while a bankrupt in purse, a 
bankrupt in character, a bankrupt in sympathy, alone in this wide 
world, Robinson Crusoe was just in the frame of mind to jump 
into eternity unscrupulous as to the modus operandi of the graceless 
exit. He is quite unnerved the moment he returns to the cell. 
He gets leisure to study grim death in all its frightful phases. 
He bewails the insane exchange of living death for death ins- 
tantaneous. But on the other hand life is sweet, sweeter than 
honey. Long association endears to us the veriest trifle. We 
contract a sort of intimacy with old pots and pans. We cannot 
consign the friendly remains of a superannuated slipper into the 
scavenger’s cart without a sigh. ‘ Dear, dear slipper,” one feels 
disposed to exclaim, “with 'what rare magnanimity hast thou for 
JRonths accommodated thyself to my weaknesses ! With what 
uncommon devotion hast thou nursed my corns and lulled my 
gouty toe I What a base return dost thou meet at my hands ! To 
he disowned and cast off in thy old age, doomed to live amongst 
strangers who know th^o not, even as the Shepherd king knew not 
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Josejili !” There is a close analogy between the physical and moral 
world in tin’s as indeed in almost in every other respect. A sudden 
and violent change in the temperature of the mind is followed hy 
results similar to those produced on the inorganic matter of the 
Alpine chain. The genial warmth of sympathy, substituted by cold 
indiflerence, splits and shatters the heart to pieces. Death, viewed 
either from a secular or religious stand-point, is but another state 
of existence. Nothing therefore can account for the universal 
dread of it, except the shock the soul receives from the abrujd 
disorganization of the admirable iiet-^work of tics which links man 
to man, forming numerous interesting groups for the reciprocation 
of good wishes and kind offices that tempt us to cling to existence, 
in spite of the various vicissitudes that checker but to strengthen 
our fondness for life. 

— Who to dumb forgetfulness a prey, 

This pleasing anxious being e’er resign’d. 

Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day. 

Nor cast one longing lingering look bediind ?” 

High Heaven seems to have exhausted its vast resources 
with a view to prevent any premature suspension of operations, on 
which depend the being and well-being of onr race. Nothing 
seems to have been left undone to awaken drowsy man to a just 
sense of his elevation in the scale of creation, and thus to wcjm 
him from those grovelling pursuits so incompatible with the awfid 
res))onsibilities of his position. Vegetable matter, which to-day is 
and to-morrow is cast into the oven, emitted in small imperceptible 
particles, is conveyed by the pregnant atmosphei’e to the external 
apertures of the nostrils that forthwith transmit it to regions 
lying deeper in the cavity, lined with vascular membranes, highly 
susceptible of communicating impressions to the brain, the final seat 
of pleasure. That Free-thinker is no tliinker at all who does not 
see in each and every step of this complicated hut never-faihng 
process a long chain of miracles as miraculous as the healing of 
the lame or the raising of the dead I Nor do the pleasures of tast® 
less powerfully assert eternal Providence, and stare scepticism o«t 
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of countenance, exposing the absurdity and utter wortlile.ssness of 
the cooked up abominations ycleped Philosophy. God is a 
superfluity,” exclaims the sage in Gothic stolidity, while empty in (y 
spoonfulls of Benares sugar into his tea-cup. “ Matter in motion 
will produce and populate our worlds, will regulate our seasons, 
will form our societies, will found Oxford and Cambridge Univer- 
sities, will compose The Tempest and the Paradise Lost !” Cate- 
chize the madcap and ask him what sweetens his morning beverage. 
Is sugar the efficient cause of the exquisite sensation ? Ex nihilo 
nihil fit. There is no more sweetness in sugar than there is agony 
in Luke’s iron crowu. No ; it is these very wonders w'orkod by 
seemingly inefficient agents that render the Invisible visible, and 
invest the Unseen with demonstrable attributes, that escape only 
those disgracefully blindfolded by ignorance, and hopelessly har- 
dened by arrogance. One who is happily initiated into the 
mysteries of Faith, needs no such leg-less theories to account for 
what is sufficiently accounted for by acknowledging the existence 
of an all-wise Creator. 

‘‘ He sees with other eyes than theirs, where they ^ 

Behold a sun, he views a Deity ; 

What makes them only smile, makes him adore. 

Titles and honours, if they prove his fate. 

He lays aside to find his dignity : 

Himself too much he prizes to bo proud ; 

And nothing thinks so great in man, as man.” 

Nothing, I submit, so clearly proves the certainty of a 
future state as the uncertainty of all sublunary affairs. Every 
object we are interested in is unfinished, every measure that con- 
cerns us is tentative. There is nothing final — there is nothing 
like finality here below. We tend to something not present- 
something fore-shadow'ed, not realized. 

“ Man never is, but always to be blest.” 

^t is only when viewed in connection with eternity that this 
counterpart earth assumes a shape, ' assumes integrity, assumes 
significance. Detached from that it is a meaningless, methodless 
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mounment of folly, exhibiting an extravagant waste of invaluable 
resources in the blind pursuit of means without any adequate 
object to reward the toil. The nearest approximation made to 
perfection by things terrestrial is perhaps to be found in the ap- 
paratus of the senses. Independent of the beauty and delicacy 
of the construction, the facility, the punctuality, the precision, 
the harmony, with which each organ discharges its legitimate 
functions, remain unparalleled throughout the wliole creation. Yet 
superb as the mechanisms are we feel that they are susceptible of 
improvement. The pleasures we derive through them are, by no 
means, permanent. Even the pleasures of sight which seem to 
be most at our command are apt to pall upon us. 

Beauty soon grows familiar to the lover. 

Fades in the eye and palls upon the sense.’* 

This is no idle whine. The most ardent of lovers must endorse 
tile truth of the observation. Disguise as we may, the fact crops 
up in spite of our attempts to keep it from the ken of the out- 
door world. It will doubtless amount to a barefaced libel to deny 
the ejdstence of affection in married life. Affection is strength- 
ened by time between the wedded couple , indissolutety united 
by cement of pledges periodically renewed. But he who will seek 
the balmy agitation of the Courtship in the domestic fireside of 
the Honey-moon must seek for it in vain. The soda and acid 
effervescence is gone, gone for ever. What is left behind is a dull 
monotonous office-routine ; safe, sure, prudent, profitable, but 
certainly not love which is the summation of an infinite series of 
indescribable thrills. 

0 there was a time 

I could have heard such sounds with raging joys ; 

But now it comes too late : 

Qive blind men beauty ; music to the deaf ; 

Give prosperous winds to ships that have no sail ; 

Their joys will be like mine.” 

Even these contingent fluctuations have not been altogether 
overlooked. Precautionary measures have been adopted to prevent 
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serious mischief arising from these untoward tendencies. 
The surest way of perpetuating pleasure is hy means of variety, 
and the variety vouchsafed to the human palate puts the extra- 
vagant hy})erbole of Pooshpadanta to the blush. Not only tlioro 
is not, but there cannot be, a vocabulary of terms for distinguish- 
ing all the shades of difference perceptible among the numberless 
tastes generally known as sweet or bitter, acid or sharp. Poverty 
of language is ill concealed by jumbling sugar, maugoo and 
orange, under one clumsy denomination. Sweet they are all in 
one sense, being all crpially pleasant. Put the sensations are 
quite distinct and independent of one another. In the common- 
wealth of Tastes there is no recognition of ranks. Vulgar people, 
it is true, award the jvalm of superiority to sweet over the rest ; 
will any body, however, on account of this alleged soveridgnty 
exchange the charming salt of real Yorkshire for maunds of loaf 
sugar, or the divine bitter of ripe Bass for the best honey of 
Bymettus ? It is amusing to contemplate how deep-rooted often 
prejudice is even in minds higlily cultivated. The Higli-Priesl 
of Confucius discovers symmetry in the stump of a crippled foot, 
and the High-Priest of Pyrrho discovers beauty in gold as if 
there is more proportion in one metal than in another, or there 
is loss brilliancy in the hanger of my Lord Napier of Magdala 
than in the greasy amulets of the Jajpur belle travelling on 
foot from Puri to Benares. Though distinct, most of the Tastes 
seem to have a sort of affinity to one another, which beautifully 
blends them together like so many different notes in music, and 
makes the transitions so inexpressibly pleasing. The true secret 
of relish in a repast consists in a skillful distribution of tlm 
courses calculated to excite particular sensations that by contact 
prove doubly agreeable. Food wdth pain, instead of supporting 
the system, poisons it and disqualifies it for the necessary conditions 
ot the sojourn. It has therefore been so ordained that wo enjoy 
while we live. Alas ! how few learn to live to the purpose ! 

To supplement this vast infinity of Tastes it has pleased kind 
Providence to vary the enjoyments of the sense by conferring on 
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them a sort of local gratification. The employment of the tooth, 
the lip, the tongue, the gullet, is attended with delight peculiar to 
each. We feel delight while we chew, while we suck, while we 
lick, while we drink, and then despatch the sapid matter to its 
destination. What follows I need not describe which, beinor 
honestly interpreted, means — I cannot. 

Soft as the gossamer, in summer shade 

Extends its twinkling line from spray to spray 
Gently as sleep the weary lids invades, 

So soft, so gently, Pleasure mines its way. — ” 

Mines every nook and corner, and, like a little leaven, leaveneth 
the whole mass. The entire soul is in a state of fermentation. It is 
poetic frenzy all, elevated far, far above the dull commonplaces of 
prose to the rapturous regions of tropes and figures. It is a 
living allegory, sorely puzzling to that envious race of vile hypo- 
crites, who, unable to follow the blessed Pilgrim’s foot-steps, 
would fain arrest his heaven-ward progress by crushing his lofty 
aspirations would fain transfer his catholic devotion to painted 
bawds of Memory or Imagination ; — would fain have him woo 
the maid instead of wooing the mistress ! 

“ Here 

Even it may be wrong in us to deem 

The senses degradation, otherwise 

Than as fine steps, whereby the queenly soul 

Comes down from her bright throne to view the mass 

She hnth dominion over, and the things 

Of her inheritance ; and reascends. 

With an indignant fiery purity 
Not to be touched, her seat,” 
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HYMN-GOOD FRIDAY. 

8ing, 0 my soul, for ever sin^ 

The triumphs of my Saviour-King ; 

He who did leave his throne above, 

And He whoso very name is Love ; 

For me sin-lost the God-man came, 

Died on the Cross the death of shame. 

0 Cross, 0 death, 0 bleeding side, 

0 Justice fully satisfied, 

0 Fount of blessing from which flows 
The healing balm for all my woes, 

0 Lamb of God for sinners slain. 

May I be Thine and Thine remain ! 

♦ » 

» 
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“ llNnEUEViNG dog:,” said the Templar to Isaac the Jew, as he passed 
him in the tlirong:, “ dost thou bend thy course to the tournament?” “ I do 
so propose,” replied Isaac, bowing in all humility, “if it please your reverend 
valour.” “ Ay,” said the knight, “ to gnaw the bowels of our nobles with 
“ usiiry, and to gull women and boys with gauds and toys — I warrant thee 
“ store of shekels in thy Jewish scrip.” Imiilioe. 


Whoever it was who wrote or said, ‘‘Neither a lender nor a 
borrower be”, must have been sadly ignorant of the world and 
its ways. A friend, near by, tells me that the advice was Shakes- 
peare’s,* that it was adopted by Benjamin Franklin, that both 
Shakespeare and Franklin had a thorough knowledge of the 
^orld, and that their advice upon any subject relating to our 


* Neither a borrower nor a lender be, 

For loan oft loses both itself and friend, 

And borrowing dulls thb edge of husbandry. 

Hamlet. 
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conniierce with one another, has seldom been found to be unpro- 
fitable or misleading. I confess I have never troubled myself 
much for either Shakespeare or Franklin, but, however extensive 
their united knowledofe of the w’orld may have been, however 
infallible their remarks U|)on life generally may be, however good 
their advice upon other matters, in this one respect I think they 
were both wrong. I say so unhesitatingly, but, no doubt, with 
fear and trembling, for no one would lightly diftbr from such 
high authorities as Shakespeare and Franklin. But I feel that 
if their advice were generally followed, the world would come to 
a stand still — at all events I can confidently say, the world in 
Bengal would be sure to come to a stand still. I have now been a 
money-lender for upwards of five and fifty years, — a period inii(h 
longer than a Civil Servant would require to entitle him to his re- 
tiring pension, — and in the course of my profession, which T have 
followed as closely and as persevcringly as a young medical innn 
anxious to be the President of tho Royal College of Snrg(‘ons, or 
Surgeon Superintendent to the Queen, follows his — I have not 
had a day in wdiich some body or other had not some pressing 
demand for money, to save either his family from starvation or his 
credit from being for ever ruined. If following the advice of 

Shaskespeare and Franklin 1 thank my stars I did not know 

of the advice before I sat dowm to write my experiences, not tluit 

I would have minded it one jot if I had 1 had refrained from 

lending these good ])eople what they wanted, and if they had 
abstained from coming to me, what would have been the result ? 
Why, tlieir fiimilies would have starved, their credit gone, and my 
humble self deprived of a good return for my money. These 
results, these sad results, would have done no good to any one, 
but on the contrary have entailed a loss to the community. 
further support of my position I could cite tlie cases of national 
credit, paper currency and other modes of raising money, hut 
considering that I understand nothing about them and that then 
names are a bugbear to me, I desist from doing so, especially as, 

I guess, they would tire tho patience of the reader. To conic to 
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tlie subject immediately at hand, I wonder if my experiences 
would at all interest the public. If they do not, it will not be for 
their ^Yant of variety, for I have plied my profession at school, in 
the agricultural field, in the village, in town, amongst school bovs, 
labourers, farmers, clerks, traders, sailors, l)abus and men of 
the law, and seen every phase of life that is to be seen in Bengal. 
The only class of people, I have religiously kept aloof from, are the 
members of Her Majesty’s Covenanted Civil Service. Candour 
compels me to say that I have had numerous applications froip 
these gentlemen (especially the younger portion of them), but to 
all and sundry my invariable answer has been, Sir, I am a poor 
man and have no means of obliging you.” Some have called me 
an old liar for my asmver, others have wished me to rot in very 
hot places, but not one single rupee piece has any of them ever 
drawn from me. I had plenty of money at my command at the 
time I was getting rid of the importunitiejs af my Civil Servant 
applicants, and I, of course, passed off a falsehood upon them. If 
the reader blames me for uttering this falsehood he little knows 
the composition of a Bengali money-lender, for, though I say it 
who should not, one of the most potent arms of offence and 
defence, open to one of my profession, is falsehood, and if you are 
pootioally inclined you may go further and say that his wdiole soul 
is steeped in lying and perjury. But I am anticipating what I have 
to say hereafter. With the exception of* the Civilians I have dealt 
'vitli every other profession and class,and know the vices and virtues 
of them all. I do not intend to inflict upon the reader all that I have 
seen or heard ; I shall select a few salient instances and request 
bis attention to them and to them only. But before I proceed to lay 
them before him, it is necessary that I should notice a few of the 
Rlany attacks that defaulting borrowers sometimes hurl at the heads 
of the people who belong to my class. The reason is obvious. If 
''^0 are really the scourges that we are represented to be, if instead 
of doing good we have done, as it is said, incalculable harm, if we 
bloodsuckers and leeches, as we arc sometimes called, no 
*Rorul precej^ts, no results of experience, coining from an}' ot us 
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would be regarded or even listened to. But it will be seen that 
the hard words, which are used with regard to us, are mere empty 
nonsense, that we, as a class, are as useful members of society as 
the lawyers for instance, and that, “ not to put too fine a point 
upon it”, wo are not quite as bad as we are rej)resented. 

The prejudice which seems to have grown up against money- 
lenders is of very recent date. When I first began my business, 
or rather when the business first opened my eyes to its advantages, 
and for many years afterwards I never heard any thing said 
against the money-lenders. At that time my countrymen were 
a humdrum people, with no foreign notions in their heads and con- 
tent to walk along the paths followed by our forefathers. Then 
the “ anglicisation” which now stares one in the face, wherever 
one turns, was not so much as thought of, and wo paid little or no 
heed to what those who did not belong to our country said or 
thought of u«. But since the establishment of the Calcutta 
University, or I should rather say, since the cllect of wliat is 
called high education began to be felt in the country, things took 
a different turn. Our young men went or attempted to go 
contrary to all the well established and well understood notions of 
my younger days. Education, which 1 had been taught to believe 
and which I still believe, as only the means to enable a person to 
earn money, i^ now put forward as something possessing a real 
and substantial value of its own, independently of its money 
value. Tenants, whom I was taught to look upon and whom 
I still look upon, as existing only to minister to the comforts of 
their landlords, are now said to be as good as their landlords and 
“ a great deal better.” Brahmans, whom I always revered and 
still revere,as derni-gods, are talked of contemptuously and derided 
both in public and in private. In short, every thing seems to my 
old eyes to be topsy turvey, and under the circumstances it is no 
wonder that the money-lenders should bo abused. For my part, I 
should have no objection to being abused if my opponents were 
only consistent with themselves. But to abuse me one moment 
as the vilest of the vile, and then to coax me to lend ‘‘a few rupees, 
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only a few rupees” the next, is hard lines. The abuse which is 
showered on our heads, as I have before hinted, is virulent enough, 
but it is impossible to understand on what princi])le it proceeds. 
If this principle were clearly set forth one could grapple witli it 
and show that it was unsound. But in the place of principle wo 
are treated to a heap of vague and almost unintelligible declama- 
tion, with an undercurrent of unhealthy and unscientific sentiment 
entirely foreign to Bengal. When hard pressed our maligners 
say that in England, and other highly civilised countries of 
Europe, the profession of money-lending is followed by a few land 
.sharks whom society does not recognise ; that Jews of the lowest 
class and vilest description generally recruit the ranks of these 
sharks ; that no one, with the least pretensions to the name of a 
gentleman, would lend money out at interest ; that if ho did so he 
would be called a “ Jew,” and shunned by even his own relations ; 
that so strong is the feeling on the subject that, even amongst the 
money-lenders themselves, the ‘‘24 per cents” look down upon the 
“ ()0 per cents and that the race is hated wdlh a hatred and 
despised wdth a contempt wdiieh, if they had not been supported 
by their enormous “ per cents,” would have driven them mad. 
This picture of my brethren in Europe is if true certainly not very 
flattering. They are to be pitied, for I cannot bring myself to 
belieye, that, beyond lending out money, they do anything to bring 
the treatment, they receive, upon themselves, and 1 am sure that 
they are not bettor hands at extorting money from their clients — 
victims if you like — than we are in this country. There must 
therefore be something radically wrong in European society, and 1, 
for one, am exceedingly thankful that I was not born in a country 
where to take “ 60 per cent” for one’s hard earned money at ever 
so much risk, is considered a gross social and moral sin. Our 
maligners further urge that even the Muhammadans who, to say 
tbe least of it, are not very scrupulous in their dealings with the 
World, never lend money to their co-religionists at interest. This 
IS nothing new to me. If money-lending is a thing undesirable, 
^ jt hagr done harm to society, whict I do not at all admit, it must 
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be confessed, in all candour, that the system was not introduced 
here by our Muhammadan rulers. A great deal of, what are 
called, the demoralising influences now at work in our society, is 
put down rightly or wrongly to the account of the Muhammadans. 
Some persons have even gone so far as to say, without a tittle of 
evidence of any kind, that the present unsatisfactory state of our 
music is owing to the Muhammadans ! But upon the subject of 
rnouey-lendiug nothing can be said against them, 1 cannot, how- 
ever, for the life of me, understand why, because the Muhamma- 
dan lawgivers who, I suspect, must have been greatly troubled by 
their creditors, thought fit, for motives which need not be discus- 
sed here, to prevent the ^‘faitliful” from charging interest on loans, 
I, who owe no allegiance to muhammadanism, who have nothing 
in common with it or its votaries on any subject social, morial or 
religious, who have been taught to hate all its doctrines cordially, 
should be abused for following a trade which is nowhere forbid- 
den in my religion, which brings me a comfortable income 
and which, I have no doubt, will place my children far above all 
>vant. I say that this abuse is most unreasonable, and as 1 have 
before observed, proceeds from an unhealthy and iinsubstantitd 
sentiment which, however it may do elsewhere, is not suited to 
the requirements of society in Bengal. It may be asked how the 
money-lenders have fared since the prejudice, I have mentioued, 
sprang up agaist them. The answer is obvious. We are now 
as powerful, as devoted to our calling, as vigorous in our exac- 
tions, as merciless in our dealings with the widow and tho orphan 
our enemies perhaps would say, as ever we were before. If any- 
thing, we are better oft" now, and so far the result of the warfare 
waged against us, has been more with than against us. 

And indeed it could not be otherwise. In Bengali society 
every one is a money-lender save he who borrows. From the 
highest to the lowest, men, women, and children, all are fond of 
making money by lending it out at interest. So great is the 
desire that it has almost become a passion and in some instances 
a most abnormal passion. What would the reader say of a friend 
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of mine who, though in the haiids of money lenders more nume- 
rous than he could well count, used to lend out his borrowed 
money ! I knew another individual: who upon one occasion 
actually borrowed at an enormous rate, and lent the same money 
out at tlie very low rate of 8 per cent. I am as fond of my pro- 
fession as any body, but I would not, on any account, lend money 
merely for the sake of lending money, and without making a* 
profit out of it. The women, I must say, are very good in this res- 
pect. They never lend merely for the sake of lending, and their 
charge is almost invariably one anna per rupee per month, which 
as I know by heart means 75 per cent per annum. And how quietly 
they carry on their work too. They never make any fuss, never 
take any promissory notes, hardly ever go into Court, and, what is 
most to be commended in them is that, they never seem to lose a 
single pice either of their principal or interest. Their operations are 
almost entirely confined to women. The borrowers come to them in' 
the Antiupura^ deposit their security, which generally consists of 
gold and silver ornaments, — I have known clothes and household 
utensils to bo deposited too, but the instances in which this has 
been (lone are rare— take their money in silver, without there being 
any one present to look ou, and go away. Month after month the 
interest is carried to the lender, and by the appointed time the 
principal is paid down, the security given back, and there is au 
ond of the matter. No accounts or writings are kept on either 
side, the calculations are all made mentally, and you may be 
quite sure that the lender never comes out a loser in the settle- 
ment of the accounts. The men, though more shrewd, have to 
deal with less delicate subjects, and consequently they sometimes 
their money ; but if they lose in one instance they make up 
Ibe loss from hundreds of instances \vhere it is all gain to them, 
^oys at school who lend money hardly ever lose. They keep the 
riass books belonging to the borrower in pawn, and as the term 
^f the loan is very short, the money is liquidated with interest, i 
which I have known to vary from one anna to two annas per rupee 
montli, at the time fixed. , It will be seen tliat in ,ev^ry r(mk> 
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of life in Bengal money-lending is looked upon as a legitimate pro- 
fession, and to extinguish those who follow it is no easy matter. 

I thought at one time that the College graduates with theit 
mouthy expressions, their hatred of all things orthodox, and theii 
desire to uproot all our ancient innstitiitions, would be our most 
formidable foes. I feared that, both by example and precept, they 
would induce the rising generation to be neither borrowers nor len- 
der8,and that the young men, for a time at least — for what are called 
‘h’eforms” in this country are only evanescent and fleeting — would 
keep aloof from us. My apprehensions have, how^ever, all been dis- 
pelled, for instead of attacking us and dissuading the young under 
their influence to come to us, a good many of the graduates have 
joined our ranks, and I have no doubt the rest will follow. Some of 
those specially who have settled down in Mofussil towns and villages 
bid fair to surpass the old folks of the profession by their cunning 
and ingenuity,and I fervently hope that the deity who presides over 
the destinies of our calling will preserve and protect them. Compare 
our profession here with the money-lenders in Europe ! Why, tho 
thing is preijosterous. Instead of being a social disgrace, the 
profession here leads on to social advancement. Instead of being 
shunned, you are courted not only by your fellow-countrymen 
hut by people belonging to the governing class. Instead of being 
obliged to hide your head in some out-of-the way corner you are 
called upon to perform municipal functions and to assist in leading 
Bengali society. The Viceroy’s Levees and Drawing-Rooms are 
open to you. You are asked out to all sorts of parties and 
gatherings. The wife of your bosom, instead of chiding you for 
your heartlessness, assists you in getting together as much money 
as possible. Tlie son you dote upon, never by look or gesture 
seems find fault, with your dealings with the widow and the 
orphan. If you buy up a litigation, with a profit after a modbrato 
outlay for a year or two, of 500 or 600 per cent, you are universally 
extolled for your shrewdness and foresight. Can any profession 
be better than this? What, if we grind our clients down to tho 
dust ? What, if our exactions break up houses and homes ? Whab 
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if we send people prematurely to the grave by our relentless 
demands? What, if widows and orphans are cheated for qur 
j)rofit ? What, if we are obliged to have recourse to fraud and 
dissimulation to compass our ends ? What, if we keep the labour- 
ing classes in a state of chronic insolvency, thereby preventing them 
from making any exertions to better themselves? What, if 
through our means the moral tone of our society is kept in a 
frightfully bad state ? Does not societj'' support us in all that we 
do, caress us like the favored sons we are, and perpetually^bid us 
God speed ? But hold. I have exhausted the space at my com- 
mand by my defence of the profession. I will go on with my 
experiences at some future time. 

SWEET REPLIES. 

1 

I AM sick, Lord Christ, sharp pains 1 feel • 

The Great Healer I, and I shall heal.” 

2 

I am poor. Lord Christ, all day I pine ; — 

I will enrich, for true wealth is mine.” 

3 

I am bound. Lord Christ, as you well see 
I will break thy bands and set thee free.” 

4 

Pm worldly, and I am hard of heart ; — 

‘*ril teach thee to choose the better part.” 

5 

Snivelling and sad the tones of my voice 

“ In me thou shalt aye truly rejoice.” 

6 

This skin is noisome, and leprous, and sore ; — 

One touch of mine shall its bloom restore,” 

7 

Pm slothful and therefore fail to come 
I seek the strayed ones and bring them home.”: 
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I stifle oft the grace you bestow ; — . 

God's gift never repentance dotli know.” 

. .0 

Nor pore o'er Thy Book from day to day 
‘‘But still each moment you’ve power to pray.”* 
10 

Good Lord ! Every doubting plea you’ve waived 
“ Believe in me and thou shalt be saved.” 


DIUMA AMONG THE ANCIENT HINDUS. 

By 

SuRENDRA Krishna Dutt, B. A., B. L, 

PoETRV is generally divided into three great divisions^ Lyric, 
Dramatic and Epic. Epic poetry signifies, from its root Jjpos, 
a narrative, i, e,, a story related in narration only. In the Lyric, 
the story must be so worded that it may be sung to the lyre ; in 
the Dramatic, the subject is treated in animated conversations, 
and the whole story is gathered from the speeches and actions of 
the persons through whom the. author speaks. Epics and lyrics 
may be turned into dramas when they abound in animated con- 
versations, which may be said to the differentia of the drama. 
Fictions are dramas when they abound in expressive and animated 
conversations, — for there is no other material difference between 
fictions and dramas. 

* Yos, Prayer is the Christian’s sheet anchor. The great poet-philosopher 
Coleridge used to say, that “ the act of praying is the very highest energy of 
which the human heart is capable, praying, that is, with a total concentration 
of the faculties ; and the great mass of worldly men and of learned men are 
Absolutely incapable of prayer.” 
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Drama may therefore be defined to be a narrative which 
abounds in animated conversations^ and which is acted on the 
stage by means of scenic representations. The author never 
speaks himself. We shall here only speak of the drama as it 
stood among our forefathers. 

All nations try to make out that their arts and literature 
have originated with themselves ; and whenever in this investiga- 
tion, their origin is found to be lost in obscurity and dwells not 
in the national memory, the gods are called in as the prime in- 
ventors. This failing is so universal that the aborigines of almost 
every country are found to claim their descent from the gods 
in whom they believe. It is therefore quite natural that the 
Hindus should think that their drama had its origin with them- 
selves, and tradition says, tliat they received it from Brahma who 
taught this art to one of his sons Bharata for the gratification of 
the gods when they used to assemble for the celebration of some 
festival. But setting aside this tradition of the divine origin 
of the drama among our forefathers, it may be asserted with- 
out hesitation that the Hindu drama had its origin with the 
Hindus ; for as H. H. Wilson justly remarks, “ it is impossible 
that they should have borrowed this kind of composition from 
either the ancient or modern ages. The nations of Europe 
possessed no Dramatic literature before the 14th or the 15th 
centuries, at which period the Hindu Drama had passed in its 
decline. Muhammadan literature has always been a stranger to 
theatrical writings, so the followers of the prophet when they 
conquered India could not have communicated that which they 
never themselves possessed. There is in fact no record of the 
dramatic composition over becoming naturalized among the ancient 
Persians or the Arabians or the Egyptians, so if the Hindus have 
copied this kind of composition from any people, it could have only 
been from the Greeks or the Chinese. But a perusal of the ancient 
Hindu plays will clearly shew how little likely it is that they are 
indebted to either, as, with the exception of a few features in 
tJomrnon which could not fail to occur, they present a characteristic 
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VRriefcy of conduct and construction wliicli strongly evidences 
both oi'iguial design and national development.”* 

The aubject of the drama according to the Hindus ought to 
be exalted. Some personages above the ordinary people, — gene- 
rally kings, demigods or deities are the heroes. Among almost 
every unciont nation, and perhaps also among most of the modern 
nations who possess a Dramatic literature of their own, we find 
that the subject of the early dramas is invariably taken from the 
religious traditions of the country; and the reasons for this are, we 
believe, not far to seek. Almost in all countries most of the 
early writers were of tlie clerical profession, for the edergy alone 
cultivated literature and arts in olden times, and imparted tlieif 
knowledge and instructed their followers by means of scenic 
representations, and thus depicted the lives and’ doings of the gods 
in whom they believed. Even in Europe the early writers, gene- 
rally speaking, were monks or other religious persons, who in their 
writings extolled the deeds of their patron saints and deities. It 
is thus we find abundance of miracle-plays and moral plays in the 
early periods of the history of Dramatic literature. 

Drama among the Hindus must embrace one of the principal 
rasaSf generjilly love or heroism ; and the other rasas must be 
subservient to these principal ones. The plot should be simjde, 
the incidents. consistent, and the business or acting should spring 
directly from the story and should be free from episodical or 
prolix interruptions. The time of the action should not be pro- 
tracted, generally the events of one day ought to be represented 
iu ope act. In this respect the Hindu Drama resembled the Greek 
Drama. 

The diction of the iiatak should be perspicuous and polished. 
The dialogue varies from simple to elaborate, from the conversation 
of daily life to the highest reftnements of poetical taste. But the 
dialogue in a drama differs from an ordinary dialogue in being 
more animated and sentimental. The illustrations in the drama 


’ ^ Wilson’s Hindu Theatre, Introduction. 
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are dr^wn from every known product of art, or every observable 
phenomenon of nature. The manners and feelings of tlie people 
are delineated as if they were living and breathing before us. 

In the Hindu drama there is no scene, the stage is never 
empty except at the end of each act; a new scene is to be imagined 
when one person enters on the stage and another goes out of it. The 
ordinary business dialogue is for the greater part in prose, but 
reflections and descriptions and the flights of imagination are in 
verse. There are generally different forms of speech for different 
characters, generally men speak in Sanskrit and women in Prakrit, 
from a notion probably that the sacred language could not bo 
spoken by females. Servants generally speak in Prakrit, though 
not unfrequently they also converse in Sanskrit. Women in those 
times seem to hav^)eeii more free and enjoyed greater liberty 
than their sisters of the present age, though even then they had 
hardly any access into the society of men. No religious cere- 
monies, however, could be complete without thS presence of females 
as partakers of their blessings. 

There is perhaps not one tragedy among the Hindus, all their 
plays conclude in happiness. The occasions suitable for dramatic 
representations, according to the Hindus w'ere the lunar holidays, 
the coronations of kings, the assemblage of people at fairs or 
religious festivals, marriages, meetings of friends, the ceremony 
of the first entrance in a new house or town, birth of a sou, &c. 
The ordinary occasions were the seasons peculiarly sacred to parti- 
cular divinities. In this respect the Hindus resembled the Athe- 
nians,* who used to perform their dramatic representations on 
occasions of festivities, and especially at the spring and autumnal 
festivals of Bacchus. 

The plays of the Hindus like those of the Athenians were only 
once represented on the stage ; a second i^cting of the. same drama 
was very rare indeed^. This is the only reason why the Dramatic 
literature of the Hindus is so meagre. The drama of* the Hindus 
represented the characters rather as they ought to be than as they 
were actually found to fie ; the plays^ represented the beau ideal 
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of the human character and always showed the possible triumphs 
of virtue over vice ; the moral is always palpable and self-evident. 
Drama, like the other sister arts, suflFered under the rule of the 
•Muhammadan conquerors, though it still continued to be now 
and then composed and acted, under independent Hindu chiefs. 

Hindu dramatists shew little regard for the unities of times 
and place, and, if by unity of action is meant the singleness of 
incident, they exhibit an equal disdain for such restrictions ; at the 
same time they are not destitute of systematic or sensible rules ; 
they are as unfamiliar with the extravagance of the Chinese 
drama, as with the simplicity of the Greek tragedy. The only 
rules which the Hindus recognized were, that there must bo one 
main plot and action, and the remaining plots, if there be any, must 
be subservient to the main one. The place o\^t to be the same 
in one act, so that the illusion may not be rudely broken ; and the 
time too must be continuous, so that the imagination may glide on 
smoothly without any interruptions. 

It was when the Sanskrit drama began to decline that the 
authors waxed more technical, and their writings were chiefly sec- 
tarian celebrations — ^the deeds of Krishna or Siva. The narrative 
part is longer, and abounds in wire-drawn commonplace descrip- 
tions of the day, or the season of the year, or the scorching heat 
of the summer, or the revimg influence of the spring ; while there 
•is no attempt at incidents beyond the original story; no attempt at 
character-paintitig, and many of the* subjects of action which the 
legends afford are thrown into dull and tiresome dialogues. These 
defects are indeed to be found occasionally in several of the earlier 
pieces but only to a limited extent, whereas they form the subs- 
tance of later compositions. Such is always the case in every 
science, art or literature, when it has reached the summit of ad- 
vancerfient. Thus the technicalities of the Sanskrit drama were 
more attended to than the sentimmits,— the shadow lengthened as 
the sun of the Sanskrit drama declined. 
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Mirza ! you are right ; but your vision is a vision, a phaii^ 
tasma, or a wild dream, the progeny of yonr hopes, the denizens 
of fancy’s province. Man is a miserable creature, you are a Sama- 
ritan, and your genius is a cunning though friendly impostor. 
Mirza will not take offence. He speaks true, and suffice it to say, 
we do not differ on the main point at issue ; the rest we consign 
to the care of the four winds of heaven. What with his self- 
growing limbs of fiibulous dust, now moving or shaking, or 
stiffened and motionless the next moment, happy if under the in- 
fluence of our crony dengue^ and not from the oppression of any 
such pest, who points his attack against the bowels in chief, and 
who takes delightJ^ roam in his proper season on tho old path of 
civilization westward ho ! what with his body, itself immoveable, 
a disproof of the rhymer’s brag “liberal not lavish is kind nature’s 
hand,” a riddle too abstruse for the art of the statesmanly CEdipus 
to class it under the two divisions of property, and a huge prototype 
—would for the sake of its easy conveyance, it were otherwise ! — 
against which setting good Jack Falstatf of yore, or knight 
Hudibras of a later date, for a ineasuro, is but comparing small 
things with great ; or, with his body — 0 kind Nature ! — no flesh, 
and all bones, put together with an arrangement, shewing indeed 
the inimitable skill of the divine artist ! with his body — if body 
it may be called— the shade of a body rather, resembling closely 
the fine form of the poet’s wdteh, and requiring but a slight 
attemp't of spiteful Atropos to be gathered up where lives the 
innocent father of frantic Hamlet ; what with his brain — to 
penetrate a little internally — tbe soft yet strong stumbling-block 
to all physicians, doctors, and metaphysicians, who know no w^ay 
of explaining the phenomenon— with his brain, in incessant unrest, 
during night more troubled than tbe heaving ocean under a raging 
cyclone, now high, and now hollowed, now foaming and now 
whirling, and during iho^ moments when inactiou next to death 
pjy vails, calm they say — but oh ! fond multitiulo 1 — most unsettled, 
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and it may be beiii^ worked by the mind and arrnnnriri;^ fiome ])Iot 
against God or His creatures, or at best if it is subdued by Nature, 
and its functions are clogged, fantasies bring it work, unexpected 
and unforeseen ; tlic destiny of man is miserable in sooth. 

Then for a transition from the world of matter to that of soul ; 
the task thoiigli arduous may not be impossible — and “what is 
impossible in this creation of God ” saith the most spirited among 
the supremely timid members of Young Bengal, “ Satan’s crew 
could bring a ridge of ])endart rock over the vexed abyss to the 
outside bare of this round world.” It was mortifying and shame- 
ful to a philosopher of the old school to acknowledge that ho 
could not establish any theory. Nature ahhors a vacuum was the 
popular authoritative belief, but by sheer accident the water 
rose as high as 32 feet, and above that - tube having been 
longer — tlicre was a space, neither occupicHl by air, nor by water. 
Horror of horrors ! an old theory to be lost ? In comes the 
philosopher and states the rule, Nature .abhors a vacuum but 
for the Jirst two and thirtij fcet ouJi/, Thus the Gordian knot is cut, 
the impossibility overcome. Scicnco will not confess that nuy 
thing within her ken is beyond her reach. The Mathematician 
Avill not cease to say that at least his line or his plane divides 
space from the edge or the fiat page of the Bencfal Magazine., 
Then what is there to hinder us from arguing that the points of 
separation of soul from matter, the s])irit and the flesh and blood 
of a man, form but a geometrical line or plane. 

The difficulties in the uuderstauding of botli subjects being 
not much unlike, why not talk shop about soul as heartily as 
about matter ? What other facts are the perceptions of the lamp 
in the sky and near the housetop, diffusing on all sides round 
w^Cak streams of colored light, which orthodoxy asserts illuminates 
the abodes on high of ancestors now no more, — of the symphoni- 
' oils music of the bell, and shell, and dang dang^ and tom toniy 
sounded at evening in the temples of gods, which excites to 
devotion the Hindu’s heart, but which to him whose approach is 
pollniioii is simple: nuisance, although be frets not amenable to law, 
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— ‘of the cool summer breeze of the south, while we sit enjoying 
the mild and silvery rays of the moon at full, 

Whose orb 

Through oj)tic glass the Tuscan artist views 
“ At evening from the top of Fesole 
“ Or in Valdarno to descry new lands 
“ Rivers and mountains in her spotty globe ; ” 
than that wc see the one, hear the other, and feel the third ? 
Perception is a strange word to the rustic, and to the philosopher 
as ambiguous as the ])rocGss is incomprehensible by which its 
subjects are said to be recognized. But let that pass. Perceptions, 
say they, are external ailections of the soul, whether pleasurable 
or not, and if so, how fiir — that’s the question. 

A son slicll is*sounded, and runs the barber, runs 

the bearer, and runs the porter in all the points of the captain’s 
card. With a slip in his hand, complexion quite red under the 
genial inllueuoo of the mid-day sun on the sliadeless plain, and 
jaws wide apart gasping for breath after he lias forced his way, 
half on foot, half swimming, o’er bog, or steep, through strait, 
rough, dense, or rare, wliieli unless driven to the labor no ordinary 
mortal would deign to tread, after three quaiders or so, rushes a 
man, Hindustani by dress, into the porch of the Telegraph De- 
partment of the Railway Station. There he delivers Ids red slip, 
and from a part of his dopaita^ which for tlic hasty march he 
wound round his middle, discovers a rupee, and pays that too. 
Then Bhojepuri gets a receipt — and without that indeed ho would 
not yeturu ; withdraws himself a little way towards the shops, 
loads his stomach with a pice worth of sweetmeats, drinks a 
good draught from the shop-keeper’s water-jar, and l)idding 
^am ram retraces his steps over the manless and trackless fields 
again. 

On the other side, the father having by this time received 
the message, apd read it carefully over, twice, and thrice, apd 
suminarily returned thanks to the Great Author, for the safe deli- 
very and the son begotten, declares, nuicli to the relief and up less 
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to the astonishment of his over-worked and care-worn servants, tlie 
day a day of rest. “Thank Heaven” whispers a servant to his 
peer’s ear, “ at last we shall spend an evening in ease.” The 
lackeys then sit consulting, not exactly in the manner of the 
angels in Pandenionium assembled, whose common object was 
the total overthrow of the sovereignty of God ; neither in the 
way of country dacoiU who settle their plans of attack and loot 
before commencing action, so that they may not fail if need be to 
teach the Police a lesson which they would never forget, in case 
they make bold to get out of their coverts during the darkness of 
the night ; but in a manner peculiar to themselves, the potentates 
in private conclave deliberate on their state affairs and the methods 
of increasing their interest in their respective commissions. But 
a strike docs not flourish in any pjfFticuKir pj^g^idirtn any parti- 
cular season, nor is it much affected by sun and rain ; why may 
not our domestics pick up a peg here to hang up their estahar 
pfoclaimiug all work closed ? That will not be an easy matter . 
and for the sake of our feet and our hair, wc stop. 

To return. The father reclining on his easy chair with his 
heart big with anticipations truly poetic of blissful days to come, 
bidding defiance to fanciful Euclid, begins, methodically begins, to 
'work out new Q. E. D, ’s of paramount importance, on the bare 
data that a. son is born to him and that in the present state of 
scarcity of employments and apjjointments, and the deluge of Eng- 
lish-speaking brethren, he is in receipt of the round sum of 300 
rupees per mensem. Of the various processes of affiliating his boy 
to his family, and how they are to be performed, of distributing 
splendid but the least costly gifts among his personal servants^ 
and also those at home, of being present himself in one of the 
earliest ceremonies, and of a thousand different things, he 
.dreams ; when lo I the Magistrate’s Chuprassi comes. The man 
is in his senses again, and reads the news, an explanation wanted 
for returning from cittchenj contrary to the huzoor^s order before 
5 o’clock on the day preceding — the day which no few authpritiei 
have judged to ha.ve some color of the Sabbath, and is considered 
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half as holy. Instant rises the cheerful man,’ as one does at the 
catastrophe of a well-arranged dream ; then seeks for his stock- 
ings — overturning in his haste the mess his cook just left — finds 
them on his bed, where he puts them on, thrusts his legs into 
his panta loon, tightens the chapkan as he moves on to grasp his 
chudder and shawUpwjvee^ and loudly vociferates “bearer” — the 
whitewashed walls sympathise with the man in his anguish, and 
echo “bearer,” saving him the trouble of a second call — but he 
is too much in haste to be able to await the leisurely approach of 
the grudge-bearing animal — mark reader! — the difierontia so 
lately discovered, and unaided wears his shining boots. Then hies he 
to the gateway, no palki there, off he goes — the time is about 
departing twilight — -his be arer fo llowipcr him — towards the East 
into deeper Uifl!^|^||^hat^^y tiic residence of his superior stood. 

Thus fares it with our friend. Thus affect him the fair con- 
ditions of humanity. Opponents believe, and young men beware. 
Our picture has been but a mild one. Illustrations sadder a hundred 
fold, and ten times even as much, will appear on the least inquiry. 
But it behoves us not to inffict our brethren with dismal 
phases of their own states, and make them feel for the same lot 
poetically, wdiich prosaically they relish so much : we shall be 
cruel. Then our standards are raised and unfurled, the trumpet 
is sounded, and the sound goes up to the moon, to the sun, to the 
stars, and to the proud limbo on high, and proclaims to the 
universe that man is a miserable creature, that man was made 
in vain. 


Bharadwaja. 
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V, A Receipt to make a Patriotic Newspaper, 

As Patriotic newspapers are at great request at this moment 
amongst us, I was lately thinking whether any plan could bo 
devised for manufacturing them quickly and in large numbers. 
Some simple-minded people may suppose that the undertaking is 
beset with insuperable difficulty, since there can bo no news|)ap(;r 
without a clever, at least an intelligent, Editor to conduct it. But 
t’lis is a mistake. Whatever may be the case with regard to 
other newspapers in this country, the Patriotic ncwspa])crs, wliicli 
are so higlily rated amongst us, uo i^elli^nc.o in th(3ir 

Editors. Some Kala Ham Bose, uublcSflleiiwixIi brains, and 
guiltless of all knowledge of science, literature, politics, or tlio 
■arts, might, with the assistance of a certain amount of brass, 
conduct a weekly newspaper of the Patriotic class, to the peidecjt 
satislaction of his constituents. Such being the case» the easy 
ni inufacturing of a Patriotic newsj)apcr is not so hopeless a task 
as some would represent it to bo. I thought it would be a great 
boon to the public if there were receipts for cooking articles in 
Patriotic newspapers as there are receipts for cooking dishes. 
After a great deal of anxious thought, I fixed upon the following 
reccii)ts, and I shall be truly happy to hear that some Patriotic 
Editors of this city have tried them and found them useful. 

1. For the Principles of a Patriotic Newspaper, 

(1) . Take a large cake of Windsor Soap, lather it wfill, and 
appl}^ the saponaceous foam to all the Bengali gentry, including 
Maharajahs, Rajahs, Raya Bahadurs et hoc (jenus omne ; taking 
especial care that a quantum sutf is applied to every member ot 
the British Indian Association. 

N B, Glycerine soap is to be preferred to Windsor, on 
account of its superior purifying qualities. 

(2) . As some Patriotic Editors of the orthodox typo miglB 
refpe to touch soap which contains hog’s lard, butter might he 
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advantageously substituted for soap, especially as (jld is such a 
favorite with the Native coinfnuuity. 

N. B. The butter of cow’s milk is to be preferred to that 
of buffaloc’s milk. 

(3) . If butter be not at hand, take half a pound of mus- 
tard oil, pour a small quantity each time on the palm of your 
right hand, and apply it to the gentlemen mentioned above. Go 
on rubbing till your hand gets warm by friction. 

N. B, Take good care that the oil is pure mustard oil, any 
mixture of linseed with mustard will not produce so good an effecr. 

(4) . Take a bottle of varnish ( French varnish is to bo i)re- 
ferred to any other sort), and with a good brush apjdy it copiously 
to every worn-out^stonwimii^lli^^ of the country. 

iV, yi/uoS^SIjlTOarthe uglier a custom is the larger the 
quantity of varnish is to be put upon it, 

(5) . Get two earthen pots, fill one of them with ink and 
the other with quick-lime, and with two brushes paint the cheek 
of every European in the country. 

N, B. Care should be taken that both the ink and the quick- 
lime arc not applied to the same cheek. As a general rule the right 
clieek slionld he painted with ink, and the left with quick-lime, 

(()). Take six chldtaks of Self-interest, four chhitaks of V anity, 
eight chldtaks of Ignorance, and one pound of Conceit. Mix well. 
The compound will be the well-known Essence of Kansariparah 
Patriotism. Pour a few drops of the Essence on every page of 
the newspaper till it assumes a glossy appcarcucc. . 

B, If you want the Essence to bo sweet-scented and 
fi’agrant, you must add a cjihitak of the essence of Gall and 
W onnwood. 

I think these directions will suffice for the principles of a model 
1 atriotic Newspaper. I now come to 

2, The Leaders of a Patriotic Newspaper, 

(1)‘ Take the most sonorous words in the English language, 

pound of Froth, and two pounds of Nonsense, Mix, and 
P<>urthe mixture upon the Editorial columns. 
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(2) . Take a pair of sharp scissors and a good quantity of 
pastes Clip from other newspapers as much as you can, making 
hero and there some verbal changes to escape detection ; paste them 
on your paper. 

(3) . If you w'ant to give a learned and statistical air to your 
paper, transfer to it a whole page of figured statements from the 
Last Bengal Administration Report or the last Financial State- 
ment. 

(4) . In order to display to the public your keen sense of tlio 
ludicrous, and thorough appreciation of the virtues of your country- 
men, you should now and then write articles on ^‘Scotch J^torality,” 
and denounce the indecencies of the Reverend Dr. Barony. 

3. The Critiml 

Our Patriotic Editors arc, in gcnerat,''rmCS^^critics. They 
are as good judges of English composition as a Bengal ryot is of 
wines. As their bump of Criticism is in a high state of develop- 
ment, it is unnecessary for mo to give many directions on this 
point. 1 shall only give two. 

(1) . Praise up the publications of your friends, though they 
be poor and wretched stuff. Call them ^^splondid,” “rich,” “superb,” 
“magnificent .” 

(2) . Cry down the publications of those who, you suppose, 
are your enemies, though they be excellent. Speak of them as 
“ below mark,” “ beneath contempt.” Though yoilr intelligent 
readers will pity your Gothic taste and your petty pique, those of 
your readers who are fools will be sure to believe you. 

Model Baboo. * 


ERRATA. 

Page 463, line 13, for amwei* read answer. 

Page 466, line 13, for muhammadanism read Muhammadanism. 
Do., line 14, for monW read moral. 

Do., line 24, for agaist rea^d against. 
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nll« wo I present day bo iiiclinod to 

dispute the fiidicf^i^uSce is now much better administered in 
this country than under the best of the Muhammadan rulers. It 
race prejudices are now and then allowed to stand in the way ot 
impartial distribution of justice, such cases are at best isolated 
and sink into insignificance when compared with the mass ot 
judicial work performed year after year. And if the rich have 
still an advantage over the poor, such advantage we hope is 
decreasing every day ; and legislation, it must bo admitted, is 
trying hard to help those who cannot help themselves. The 
equality on principle of all men is unhesitatingly recognized by 
our courts, and though we have not yet seen this principle carried 
into action, the recognition of the principle itself is a great 
thing it is so much gained in the cause of. humanity. 

Antecedent to the coming of the English to this country, a 
portion of the judicial work seems to have been performed by the 
kizis who were versed in Muhammadan literature and expounded 
the. Muhammadan law. A large portion of the criminal work 
however came before the governor or other executive officer of 
the province, while petty cases among the poor people in the 
eountry parts were mostly decided by the zemindars living on the 
spot ; and tl»is practice still continues all over the country. It 
cannot bo denied that substantial justice was done in most cases 
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by this system of administration, as the parties who sat in jnclw- 
ment could hardly fail to ascertain the real fact4 in any particular 
case, and were indeed in many cases personally acquainted with 
the true facts. Such courts, however, as may be expected, were 
open to corruption, and there was little chance of justice boiiiff 
done therefore, when the proud man oppressed the poor aud 
the lowly. 

Nor should we forget to mention the village Panchayets of 
Bengal, which were among the most beautiful and benolicinl 
institutions of the land. The Panchayet consisted of the most 
respectable men in the village, and as the members were hardly 
ever ignorant of the real facts of the case, the most arduous duty 
of a judge was simplifiedjj.^aj[^^^^A^^^^vas little^ temj)taj^ion for 
falsehood or concealment ot ^^le trut^vS|3S^ J^Tanchayet sat 
surrounded by the good and mdtahhar men of the village, and 
after discussing in a conversational stylo the facts of the case 
pronounced their judgment in the presence of all. This way of 
settling disputes is by no means biid, and it is a pity the practice 
is fast falling off. At the same time how'cver it must be remember- 
ed, that Panchayets will answer only in petty cases, and cannot bo 
expected to do justice in cases in which one of the parties is strong 
or influential. Even in petty cases we need assurance that the 
Panchayets did not betray a w'eakness for men of superior caste, 
or men endued with exceptional claims to deference and respect. 

Such then was in short the system of administration of 
justice among our foreflithers, and few wdll deny that it was vastly 
inferior to the system at present obtaining. Corruption wfts the 
bane of the system under the Muhammadans, corruption is 
unheard of among the judicial officers of the present day. 
a word, the Muliammadan system facilitated the w^ork of as- 
certaining the real facts of any particular case, but left the gates 
of corruption wide open ; the English system secured integrity 
hut threw obsiaMes in the way of ascertaining the triitli. 
English on coming to this country declared, and rightly declared, 
that corruption was the greater evil of the tw'O, and doomed and 
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discarded the old system, and introduced the English system in 
India. To show how far it is possible to combine the two systems 
and choose a happy medium, and to point out the defects of the 
system now obtaining, are the purposes of this article. 

We have said tliat oui\rulers introduced the English system 
in India. Unfortunately they introduced it almost word per word 
and letter per letter ; — they forgot to modify it in accordance 
with the peculiar wants and exigencies of the country. The main 
detects, therefore, in the administration of justice in this country, 
arc such as a foreign natiou may bo expected to commit through 
its inability to realize the peculiar requirements of a different 
people. Judicial maxims and institutions, wlueli have grown up 
among the people of Eng lari J centuries together, have 

been trSi8ff!!5^fflBpPWIanyto"^^ It seems to have never 
been considered that, in every country, there are a thousand and 
one different conditions which, like the minute wheels of an 
engine, regulate and modify the action of any particular maxim or 
institution, and these conditions are widely different in India from 
what they are in England. 

One of the most prominent instances, in which an English 
institution has miseratly failed in its working in this country, 
will be found in the system of jury trial. Even in England, it 
is by no means unusual to hear in the present day the 
advisability of continuing jury trials called into question, and 
the arguments brought forward are ofteu not easy to refute. 
English juries of olden times, — times when the liberties of the 
people^ were threatened by the whims of oppressive kings and 
oppressive courts, — did invaluable service by saving the lives and 
properties of the people. In times, too, when the corruption of 
English judges was as notorious as their integrity is in the present 
times, the jury system Nvas a safe-guard against injustice by pre- 
cluding the possibility of corruption. But these and such like 
reasons in favor of jury trials have now ceased to exist. Oppres- 
sion of kings and royal courts is in the present day impossible in 
England, as popular freedom has grown up with mushroom 
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g4\ til within the last hundred years, and has assumed gigantic 
dimensions. Corruption of English ‘judges too is a thing of the 
past ; and the argument, that the common sense of a dozen or- 
dinary men may be more depended upon than the refined judg- 
ment of an experienced judge, certainly hears well in theory but 
is hardly found to bo sound in practice. ' 

If then jury trials in England be a thing that may be 
dispensed with, in India the system has proved positively injuri- 
ous. Those who are familiarly acquainted with the proceedings 
in our Sessions Courts must be fully aware of the fact that our 
juries, consisting mostly of uneducated shopkeepers and petty 
traders, are often blinded by gross prejudici/s, and are influenced 
by a variety of 8ympat^ip.^^^7.^^tiw utterly inconsistent 
with the administration of inVpartial reluctanc^^ 

betrayed by jurymen to convict Brahmans, and women, and pri- 
soners well born or connected, is but too well known, and cases 
not unfrequently happen of the gross(*8t injustice, in which foul 
offenders are set free because they succeed in winning the sympathy 
of jurymen. In a word, juries in our country are too often 
betrayed into a lamentable weakness in favor of the influential as 
against the lowly, — in fiivor of the rich as against the poor. 

But there is a still greater act of injustice perpetrated by 
another class of jurymen in this country,— an injustice perpetrat- 
ed in favor of the White as against the Black. There can be no 
gainsaying or winking at the fact, — and we hardly think our 
European readers will deny it cither,— that a European sinning 
against an Indian has hardly a fair chance of conviction, haft hard- 
ly any chance of conviction in the High Court in Cahmtta. It is well 
known that the men who generally compose the jury in such cases 
do not by any meansjrepresent the educated and enlightened portion 
of Engirshinen in India ; and Justice and mercy are unhesitatingly 
sacrificed to national prejudice of- the rankest description. Vlo 
should always be slow to find fault with the conduct and motives 
of our rulers, but we confess that, in the perpetuation of a system 
of ;^*ustice, after it has been widely known and distinctly 
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recognized as such, one can hardly fail to see a most unfortunate 
manifestation of that Anglo-Saxon egotism which unhesitatingly 
ignores the rights of others whenever they come in contact with 
its own. The English in this country are jealously guarded from 
every possible form of injustice that may proceed from national 
prejudice, and the meanest English loafer is guarded by a halo 
of sacrednesS which the Indian magistrate of tlie highest rank 
and respectability must not dare to violate. We are afraid justice 
is sacrificed to this exorbitant jealousy with which English 
prestige is guarded. And this jealousy appears in a still more 
awkward liglit, wlien it is contrasted with the almost dan- 
gerous power with which magistrates have been invested when 
the unhappy criminals hap pen t(^o Indians. Far in the wilder- 
ness of with summary powers, 

may curtail the liberties of Ihe subject people without there being 
a chance of an appeal left,— without so much as a record being 
kept of the transaction. But so much has been said on this 
subject that we need not dwell on it. 

We do not object to the jealousy with which English 
prestige is guarded, — indeed such oljections would all be made 
iu vain. Wo do not even claim perfect fair play, — a subject 
people will always^ claim for fair play in vain. Let all cases in 
which Europeans are the defendants bo tried by Europeans, but 
let it be European magistrates or judges and not European juries. 
We shall willingly confide iu the educated and enlightened 
European for the redress of our grievances even w hen a European 
is'the offender. But wc may not, we cannot, confide in European 
juries. 

The jury system has been weighed in the balance and found 
wanting. Nowhere iu Bengal does it serve the purposes of 
securing the liberties of the people ; for, of all criminal courts, the 
proceedings of Sessions Courts and the High Court arejihe least 
arbitrary, and most widely published. The judges in these 
courts cannot in any conceivable case be supposed to entertain a 
grudge against the prisoner, and there is therefore no chance of the 
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liberties of tlie people being threatened in these courts. And jet 
in these courts alone wo have the juuj system prevailing, Tlie 
system therefore does no good, and the sooner it is done away 
with the bettor. But of this enough. 

The diiFerenee between English society and society in 
Bengal is so iininense, that laws which have emanated from the 
one can hardly fail to prove abortive when apjdicd to the other. 
In one word, society in Euglaud may bo said to bo based on 
contract, society in Bengal on notions of patriarchal relationship. 
The English mind persistently refuses to rocogni/.t* any obligation 
or duty except such as arises from contract, express or tacit, — Liie 
Indian mind as obstinately and tenaciously clings to partiarclial 
notions of obligations and duties. And our legislators often try 
to meet the requirements 

notions of justice. This is best illustrated by the laws concerning 
marriage and tlie status of women. 


To take an instance. Nothing is a more prolific source of 
disputes and factions in Bengal villages than the seduction of 
jvidows. Nothing grieves and mortifies the patriarchal father of 
a family more tlian to sec his widowed daughter seduced, and he 
actually runs the risk of being out-casted in society unless he 
deserts his daughter and stops all communication with hei*. The 
injury therefore which the seducer docs to the father of the 
widow is immense, but English law as administered in India 
cannot and will not recognize this patriarchal grievance, simply 
because an English widow is supposed to be the mistress of her 
own actions. This defect in law entails mournful consequences. 
The injured father obtains no redress in court, and takes the law 
in his own hands, and disputes y^vi dalddali swamp our villages. 

We shall take another instance. English society recog- 
nizes the separate existence and individuality of the married 
woinan, but the patriarchal society of Bengal accords no such 
status to the wife, and merges her individuality in that of her 
busb^ud, considering the whole family as one unit pf society. 
Publie opittMiL- in England, therefore, bestirs itself for married 
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women, — public opinion in Bengal declines to concern itself with 
what takes place within the fiimily unit. Besides, public opinion 
is a powerful engine in England and controls and regulates the 
conduct of the husband towards his wife ; in Bengal, public 
opinon is often disregarded, and is thoroughly incompetent to 
discharge the same function, and the treatment which ladies 
receive at the hands of their Imsbaiids among the rich and in- 
fluential is often of the most oppressive character. Law steps 
in to punish the man who is impelled by hunger to commit a theft, 
or induced by anger to deal a blow ; but of the most cruel sort 
of mental agony to which one human being can be subjected by 
another, law in its august dignity takes no cognizance. Our 
metropolis is swmnpcd wk^j^a^ices of rich men revelling in . 
wine and aeuStv^'^^JPWff^irraunTOn^ mistresses in the very 
house of which the all hut discarded wife occupies an obscure 
corner ; and the metropolitan example is but too closely imitated 
by many a Mofussil zemindar. Cases of this life-long tissue of 
grief and agony of the poor wife being violently concluded by 
sninide are by no means unfrequent, and are indeed increasing 
clay by day. 

Why will not law interfere for the helpless ? The law steps in 
to punish the adulterer. But is the agony which the husband suffers 
when his wife is seduced greater than that which the wuTe suffers 
in the cases above alluded to? Why then the distinction ? We 
arc aware the distinction originated in olden times when the wife 
was considered to be a sort of pro])erty of the husband, and the 
latter ^daimed compensation for tho “loss of service” of the wife. 
But Indian law has discarded such barbarous notions, and has 
made adnltery a penal offence. Why not make the offence of tbo 
busband penal too? We are aware also of‘ possible objections that 
may be raised by cold and licartlcss advocates that Government 
interference in such cases w^)uld be a violation of tho sacredness 
nf marriage union and family peace. Saeredness, indeed ! When 
Ibe husband converts the sacredness of connubial union into ^ 
hot bod of connubial oppression, wo hold it reprehensible of the 
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Goverumeut not to interfore. This much we may. add, that iio 
such state of things would have b#c*n allowed to exist for a day 
in England, and if public opinion had not proved a sufficiently 
strong safeguard against such ill treatment of wives, law would 
have interfered long before now. As it is, law is not needed in 
England, — oiu* rulers argue, law is not needed in India. 

Not the least important defect in the present system of ad- 
ministration of justice consists, as we stated at the beginning ot‘ 
our article, in the difficulty of ascertaining real facts ; and 
this difficulty is the more singular in a country in which news 
travels wonderfully fast, and a neighbour is hardly ever ignorant 
of what his neighbour does. Weakness and dependence on neigh- 
bours are among the the. Moi)le of 

Bengal, and the frequent intefeiiauge m is 

them a matter of necessity and an every-day and every-liour 
occurrence. The Bengali considers it a part of* his duty to help 
his neighbours in need, and it is a part ot his expectations that 
his neighbours will help him in need. Naturally enough, the 
connexion between biin and his neighbours is close and intimate, 
and every one is thoroughly conversant with his neighbour’s 
affairs. Foreigners, who are more exclusive and self-reliant, can 
hardly have an adequate idea as to how very close this connexion 
is. Almost every villager knows perfectly well every thing that 
happens to his co-villager, and there is hardly a single case com- 
ing before our criminal courts aboi^t which every particular 
villager does not know the real facts. But the distance at which 
our courts are placed from particular villages, coupled wifli the 
introduction of a foreign and complicated system of law of evi- 
dence, has effectually precluded every possibility of the courts 
deriving any benefit from this general knowledge among , the 
villagers. While therefore the facts of any particular case aro 
clearly and widely known and loudly trumpeted throughout the 
length and breadth of the village, the hard working and coiucicn- 
tious magistrate, carefully debarred from such evidence, perspires 
from head to foot to muko out the truth from a mass of fnl^^ 
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swearing and exaggerations put forward by so called eye-witness- 
es. Surely, in the eye of tlie simple villager the whole proceeding 
appears as an ingenious mockery of justice, and he would almost 
wonder why the Magistrate would not stoop to learn the real facts 
in* the same way in which ho himself had learnt them. 

But the failure of justice in particular cases is not the worst 
conse(pionco ; — this system of administering justice carries with 
it a demoralizing effect among the people, which cannot be too 
strongly censured. People have learnt that the court is deter- 
mined to act only on the testimony of so-called eye-witnesses 
produced in the court from a distance sometimes of 20 or 30 miles. 
To get up such witnesses, to coach them thoroughly, as to what 
tlicy a xe - t o say in a court^^ju^ce, to give them lessons in 
lying aii(t taTsv^^JP^ISHheseaWjl^ means to win a case ; 

and people arc not slow to adopt such means when their efficacy 
is proved every day and every hour. Fraud and chicanery are 
increasing, and the present system of administration is thus 
contaminating the morals of the villagers of Bengal. 

But tho.ugh we have been free in exposing the evil effects 
proceeding from the difficulty felt by our courts in ascertaining 
facts, wo hardly see any w'ay in w'hich this difficulty may be got 
over. We are certainly . not proparo l to recommend the old 
systems which prevailed in this country, for we cannot forgot 
the nuzzurs^ the bribery and corruption which such systems 
fostered. An attempt may however bo made with advantage 
to revive the ancient Panchuyets of Bengal. The people of every 
village might be called upon to nominate a dozen or more persons, 
say once every year^ to servo as members of the village Panchayet, 
and decide all potty cases when the parties are willing to refer their 
cases to such Pailchaycts ; and the courts miglit confirm the ver- 
dict of such Pahehayets unless they see strong reasons to the 
contrary. Even in important cases the Panchayet might be con- 
sulted by the court, or asked to send up a report, and the vigour 
of English laws of ovidenco"^ might bo relaxed to admit some parti- 
cular classes of hearsay evidence for the ends of justice. Wo 
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canuot but tliiuk that substantial justice mitrlit be much better 
(lone by allowing the villagers an imjiprtant share in its adininis- 
tratiou. At the same time such au arrangcuneut may be calculated 
to infuse public spirit and a love of justice among our villagers, 
and give them practical lessons in the art of administering their 
own villages, and electing their own represen tativcs. 

But this is not all. Our Magistrates themselves should have 
more opportunities of ascertaining the facts of (‘ases, and tliis 
can only be done by increasing their number, and placing a 
Magistrate almost in every Tliana, so that he may see with his own 
eyes almost every thing that ])asses in the Mofussil. Called u)H)ii 
to administer only about i)0 or 60 villages of a Thana, all within 
the radius of 5 or 6 miles from J m court, sucli a Magistrate mny 
well be expected to have every 

one of such villages. At present the police omcer in charge of 
the Thana has such experience, but sbamclcss corruption pervades 
and pollutes the ranks of the police, and the present Magistrates 
cannot place any reliance on the more complete and far-rcacliiiig 
knowledge of the police officers. What is wanted, therclbn*. is 
the complete merging of tho police in the judicial, — the elimina- 
ting of big police appointments, and increasing the number of 
judicial authorities. But this brings us to the important subject 
of the police, and we must here pause and make a few remarks 
on this subject. 

Time was when the police of Bengal was tho dread of tlie 
land, when a dacioity was doubly dreaded because a police investi- 
gation was to follow ; and up to the present day the tradiiiojis of 
Bengal are replete with policc-oppressiort remembrances. Act 
V. of 18G1 was passed to remedy this state of things, and it is 
wortb while enquiring’how far matters have improved since then. 
Physical tortufc used to be applied in olden times for the purpose 
of extorting, confession from prisoners or coaching up wit- 
nesses. physical torture is applied in tlie present day too, but the 
torture inflicted in the present day is mild and humane compared 
with tho cruelties of the old police which often ended iu 
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deatli. Now, vve maintain that tliis is the only thing worth 
mentioning in which the police has improved, -r-jh all other respects 
its is quite as bad as ever. Tlie corruption of the police is often 
complained of, but few are aware of the extent to whiclj it pre- 
vails in this country. Few have realized to themselves the astound- 
ing Diet that not one per cent of constables and head constables are 
above corruption, and that even among Inspectors and Sub-Inspec- 
tors an honest man is an exception. Twelve years have elaj)sed 
since the passing of the Police Act, every attempt has been made tc) 
raise the stamina of tl c — the pay of an Inspector of police 

has been increased to Ils. 2.50, i e. the pay of a Munsiff, and cer- 
tainly a respectable pay for a post of that hiatnro ; a fair trial, 
thcn»rQ ta?.. It n py v h e rr;r/>n to this Act, and 

after such triaTtlS^Rcrhas failedinost ignominioiisly. 

Nor are the reasons of such failure far to seek. The honesty 
of a particular man may dc])end on a variety of circumstances, 
but the honesty of a class of men, it may be taken for granted as 
a maxim, will always vary in inv( rse ratio to the temj)tations 
offt.'red. A service therefore which holds out am[)Ie temptations 
for dishonesty, and very faint threats of detection anil punishment, 
may bo presumed a prion to bo tainted with corruption, and police 
service is precisely and pre-eminently such a one. The only 
■ measure therefore likely to prove effective would be, somehow 
to increase the chances of detection, until every act of dishonesty 
committed in town or in village by the police has at least a fair 
chance of being detected and visited with punishment. 

35ut how is this to bo effected ? Wo have already hinted at 
the answer befcfi*e. Under recent orders and circulars of the 
Lieutenant Governor, the District Superintendents of police have 
been made almost completely subordinate to the Magistrates ;t~ 
^hy then retain that highly paid post. A large saving may bo 
effected by abolishing the post of District Sunerinteiuleiits, and 
distrihuting their work among the Inspectors and the Magistrate’s, 
^subordinates and clerks. A large saving too mav be etlectcd by 
beeping a Sub-Inspcctor in every Sub-divisiou ( iustead of an 
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inspector), making him completety subordinate to the subdi visional 
officer. Such saving might be very tttencficially spent in placing 
small paid sub-magistrates in charge of Thanas, who would be 
subordinate to the subdivisional officers in the same way in which 
subdivisional officers are subordinate to district officers. Of 
police, a Head Constable would be quite enough for a Tliana,— 
such Head Constable being made completely subordinate to the 
^Thana judicial officer. Such multiplying of judicial officers, and 
merging of the police in the judicial may be calculated to bo of 
the greatest possible good to the country. B y such an arrangement 
courts will be brought almost to the door of every sufferer wlio 
may seek for justice, and Magistrates too will be able to see 
almost with their own hi t lio Mofussil. Such 

a system too cannot but i ni nar r e much- 
oppressed r}t)t of Bengal, for be cannot but be inspired with con- 
fidence by seeing within a few miles of liis own homo a power 
capable of curbing the much dreaded Naob and Gomaslita. 

We have dwelt so long on the subject of the administration 
of criminal justice that wo must content ourselves with a few 
passing observations on our civil courts, and wo shall confine our 
remarks to tlio two important and crying grievances, viz, inordi- 
nate expenditure and delay consequent to civil proceedings. The 
number of our civil courts has been increased since the English 
came to this country, but a still larger increase is wo believe ne- 
cessary in consequence of tlie entire change which has take place 
in the system of the collection of revenue. The demands of the 
Muhammadan rulers on the landowmcrs and zemindars Mvero 
peremptory and exceedingly arbitrary, and varied with the wants 
and exigencies of the state, and' the peaceful or troublesome 
najiure of the times ; but these rulers, consistent in their oppres- 
sive principle, also allowed such zemindars the exercise of powers 
equally arbitrary and oppressive on their dependent tenants and 
ryots. It followed that the ryots could hardly as a matter of 

right object to the demands of their zemindars, any more than 

tliezenimdarscouli object to the demands of the Subadar’s uu- 
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derlings. In the absence of all right therefore, the only effectual 
checks on the denrands of th« masters, and the only thing which 
the rent-payers could urge with any chance of getting a hearing 
were, firstly, the chance of the ruin of the rent-payers which 
would stop up the source of revenue, and, secondly, the imme- 
morial custom of the land which among all patriarchal nations 
answers the purposes of right, and stretches a helping hand to 
the poor, being often recognized as inviolate even by arbitrary 
despots. Under such circumstances civil courts were not necessary 
in revenue matters,— indeed the realization of revenue was 
considered so important that even criminal courts would hardly 
interfere to save the wretched ryot from beating and confinement 
who had failed to pay his r ent, ^ic English in India have usher- 
ed in ported into India the all- 

important notion of right as it is understood in Western Europe, 
and they decline to recognize the inviolability even of custom, 
unless the custom is embalmed and perpetuated by being convert- 
ed into a right. The English rule has declared and rightly 
declared, that the ryot, the tenant and the zemindar, will all have 
their rights and duties created by |jxws, and even the imperial 
Government will bo subjected to laws of its own creation and 
invested with rights and duties. A net work of civil courts 
therefore is necessary in order to the enforcing of such rights ; 
and while, under the old regime, a custom might bo enforced by 
one’s taking up the law in his own hand ; under the new regime, 
courts must be applied to in order to enforcing of a right, — and 
indeed in every stop in the process of collecting and realizing 
rent. Thus the salutary change in the system of collecting rents 
requires a vast increase in the number of civil courts. 

Have the courts been increased proportionately to the re- 
quirements ? Painful experience proves the contrary. Poor people 
quarrelling among themselves about bits of laud are loathe to incur 
Iho expense and the trouble of dancing attendance oif civil courts 
which are too few in number to do all their work with speed, and 
often seek redress in criminal courts by disguising their civil 
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dispute in a criminal form, and seekBiicli redress in vain. Zemin- 
dars complain with justice, but comphiin in vain, that the Tiritish 
Government, while ri<roroiisly strict in exacting rent in stated 
times, affords them no means of exacting rent with equal regula- 
rity from their dependent tenants and ryots. The ryots complain 
witli justice, but complain in vain, that the kind care manifested 
by the British Government in the Revenue Laws to protect their 
interest is all in vain, for the remedy afforded therein, vt:.^ by 
complaining in civil courts against unjust exactions and unlawful 
ousting, is too expensive for them to adojU ; and law therefore 
is in many cases a dead letter to them. All the painful cotise- 
quences which attend the withholding of justice are observ ed to 
ensue, in a mitigated it b ^ fVom Jt h e our 

civil courts chasing off litigamym^o 

and delay which they hold out. The Naebs and Gomnslitns turn 
their faces against such courts, and exact rent from obstinate ryot^ 
in the primitive way, viz, by beating and wrong Ad confinement ; 
and the ryots themselves often take the law in their own liands, 
and decide with clubs and sticks tlicir disputes, wliioh our civil 
courts decline to decide within a reasonable time and expense. 

Wc have confined' our remarks almost entirely to rent cases, 
because Bengal is so thoroughly an agricultural country that a 
very large proportion of civil cases are rent suits. But all our 
remarks apply equally well to other civil cases, and people of all 
’ denominations will hail the day wl^en the stamp duties will be 
reduced, anVl civil courts increased in number, and the gates of 
civil justice Avill be opened to the rich and the poor alike. • 

We shall here conclude. Wc have strongly recommended 
the iTiuItij)lying of courts both civil and criminal, and our reasons 
lie in a nut-shell. The oriental mind has always associated power 
with oppression, — power with the abuse of power. The annals 
of centuries have only strengthened the association and turned 
it into a fixed idea. To disabuse the mind of such a servile 
. association is certainly a gigantic tjisk ; but the attempt ought to 
be inade. The attempt has been made, — and with success too ^ 
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among ^^-educated people of this country ; but when will the 
attempt succeed with the yiasses ? The popular mind is still as 
staunch a believer of oppression being one of the attributes of 
power, as stern a disbeliever in right independently of might, 
as it ever was ; artd the head-and-tail system of justice as adminis- 
tered in our courts not unoften appears to them as a concession 
in favor of tact and money as against poverty and stupidity. Is 
it worth while to shew to tlie popular mind instances of power 
unattended with oppression, of right existing independently of 
might ? Is it worth while to impress on the popular mind, — 
even as it has already been thoroughly impressed on the educated 
mind in Bengal, — ideas of right and justice as they are understood 
in Western Europe? Tlicn. the oidy w'ayis to multiply our courts, 
and justice almost at 

his own door. Tlie notion of right is a noble one, but wo hope 
it will not bo said of it hereafter in this country, that it was a 
noble idea that' died with John Bulb 

n'^R PA'IIA''r,— MONGHYR. 

I STOOD upon the hills at dawn of day, 

Thick wreaths of mist enwTapt their shaggy side, 

And spread along the plain and moorland wide, 

Which, hid from sight, far, far below me lay ; 

But as the sun upon heaven’s broad liighway 
Marched with his wonted pomp, and state, and pride, 

Ljke magic was the curtain rent aside, 

And hill, and field, and stream laugh’d in the golden ray. 

In mute and reverent rapture gazed I on, 

I never look’d upon a scene so bright. 

And thus ’twill be, when here our journey done, 

The Lord will come ^Svith a great wakening light,” 

And sudden from our eyes the veil’s withdrawn, 

A more resplendent sceiic‘\Yill hurst upon our sight ! 

0. C. Durr. 
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^ RECOLLECTIONS OF MY SCHOOL-DAYS. 

By an Old Ben&ali Boy. 

Chapter V. Ferimji Kamal Bose's House, 

It was some day in the year 1834 — I don’t remember the 
month or the day of the month— that I accompanied my father 
to the General Assembly’s Institution, now called the Free Church 
Institution, which was then held in a house, on the Upper 
Ohitpore Road at Jorasanko, familiarly known as Ferwffi Kamal 
Bose’s House. Who this Fennfji Kamal Bose was 1 never heard, 
but I heard that he obtained the soubriquet of Feniuji on account 
of his connection with a Portu<^uese mercantile firm, Messrs. 
D’ Souza and Co, the .word E mmu — evidently a co rruj) tion of 
Franki, Frank, that is F rontihl-4i ^^ la g onco 

been the predominjmt European power in India, — though it means 
any European in general in the North Western Provinces and 
other parts of India, is applied in Bengal to an East-Indian or a 
Pbrtuguese. By the way, it seems to have been not unusual in 
those days for Bengali gentlemen to rejoice in outlandish additions 
to their names. There was about that time a Bengali gentleman 
of the name of Tanu Magh^ or Tanu the Burmese or rather 
Arracanese, so called, I suppose, on account of his connection 
with the Arraean trade ; and there was anotlier gentleman of 
.the name of Captain Guru Das. Not that Guru Das, whoever ho 
was, ever held a commission in the British Indian army ; but he 
obtained the designation of Captain on account of his intercourse 
with Captains of ships in the harbour of Calcutta, whom be used 
to supply with provisions and cargo. Fenngi Kamal Bose s 
House, which is situated — and it still stands though somewhat 
changed in form — one or two houses south of the Brahma Samaj 
building at Jorasanko, is a historical house, as it is associated 
with the educational progress and religious reform of the people 
of Bengal. It was in that house that the Hindu College was 
opened under the auspices of David Hare and his co-adjutors. 
I was in that house that R4j4 R4m Mohana Raya inaugurated 
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his reforms in the national system of religion by the establisih 
ment of the Brahma Sabhi. jAiul it was in that house too that the 
Rbvd. I)r. Duff laid the foundation of Missionary education in 
Bengal,— -may I not say in In lia? — a system which educates the 
entire man, including his intellectual, moral and religious nature. 

As I have mentioned the name of Rjijd Ram Mohana Raya 
in connection with the General Assembly’s Institution, I may 
take this opportunity to state that in the establishment of his 
school Dr. Duff was not a little indebted to that distinguished 
countryman of mine, with whom the Scottish Missionary was on 
terms of intimacy, though they held very different views on the 
subject of religion. When Dr. Duff expressed to Rdm Mohana 
Raya his intention of sett ing j ip a school, the latter, who had at 
the timV give to the former all 

the assistance in his power. And he was true to his word. It 
was Ram Mohana Raya that procured for Dr. Duff Feringi 
Kamal Bose’s house on a moderate rent. It w’as Ram Mohana 
Raya that supplied Dr. Duff with the five boys with whom he 
commenced his school. And when the school wns established, 
Ram Mohana Rdya not only constantly visited it, but exercised 
his vast influence in inducing his countrymen to send their sons 
to it for education. And, as a striking proof of my illustrious 
countryman’s liberality of views and catholicity of s|)irit, I may 
state th^i, when Dr. Duff spoke to Ram Mohana Raya on the 
desirableness of commencing his school every day with a short 
prayer, the Hindu Reformer not only quite agreed with the 
Chriaiiian Missionary, but proposed- that every morning at ten 
o’clock the Lord’s Prayer should be repeated in the presence of 
all the boys assembled in the Hidl of the Institution, as he knew 
no other prayer more comprehensive in its range, better suited to 
the wants of man, and more beautiful in its devotion. Dr. Duff 
followed R4m Mohana Rdya’s advice. 

Though I believe Dr, Duff took in every boy that applied 
for admission into his school, my father was under the impression 
oommon to a gr^t many of my countrymen, that if he took to 
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the Missionary teacher a letter of recommendation from pome 
influential gentleman, I should be leaked after more than without 
^uch a letter. Under this impression he had procured a letter of 
recommendation from Babu liadhikd Prasdd Raya, the eldest son 
of Rajah Ram Mohana Raya. Whether this letter was delivered 
to Dr. Duff or not I do not remember ; indeed, I do not remem- 
ber that I had a sight that day (I mean the day of my admission 
into the Institution) of the great Padre whose name had already 
become a household word in every Hindu home in Calcutta. But 
I have distinct recollection of having seen that day a European 
gentleman who was a most important member of the Institution. 
As I was being taken up to the second floor of the house, I met 
at the head of the staircas^ a rgfiffj^ man white, and a 

stick in his hand. He was 'luull a very 

fair skin, seemed to be brimful of energy, and had a determined 
look. Some of the boys, who were going up the staircase with 
me, whispered to one another — Kilif Saheb ! Kilif S£heb !” 
This was Mr. Clift, the Head Master of the Institution, who 
was the author of a popular book on Political Economy at one 
time much used in some of the English schools in Calcutta, and of 
a still more popular book on elementary Geography wliich is 
still used in, I believe, almost all the English schools of Lower 
Bengal. 

When I was admitted into the Institution I had no know- 
ledge of English,— indeed, I could .not distinguish A from B. 
But, thanks to the admirable system introduced by Dr. Duff, 
in a few days I not only mastered the English alphabet, but was 
able to read short and easy monosyllabic sentences, without 
going through the drudgery of committing to memory those un- 
meaning sounds-— b a, ba ; b e, be ; b 1 a, bla ; cl a, cla ; and the 
rest of that Babylonish jargon. This latter system, namelyi the 
1 a bla-system,” which was prevalent in all the schools at the 
time, Dr. buff hated with a perfect hatred— his object being to 
interest little boys from the very first day of their entrance into 
school by communicating to them some knowledge. But of thw 
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1 shall speak more at largo when I come to treat of the system 
of teaching pursued iu the Oenoral Assembly’s Institution, now 
called the Free Church Institution. , 

It was about a month after I liad been admitted into the 
Institution that I had a near view of the Revd. Dr. Duff. He 
went into the Class while we were engaged in reading the first 
page of the First Instructor ^ — the first of a series of Class-books 
compiled by the Reverend Doctor himself ; and though thirty-nine 
years have elapsed since the occurrence of the incident, my 
recollection of it is as vivid as if it happened only yesterday. 
I cannot say ho walked into the Class — he rushed into it, his 
movements being exceedingly rapid. He was dressed all in black 
and wore a beard. He scar ^v^ yod still for a single second, but 
kept his like a horse of high 

mettle. He seemed to have more life than most men I had seen. 
But what chiefly attracted my notice was the perpetual shrugging 
of his shoulders, — a habit which he afterwards left oft* but 
which he had at tlie time in full perfection. In our lesson there 
occurred the word “ oX,” he took hold of that word, and cate- 
chized us our it for half an hour. He asked us ( the Master inter- 
preting his English, to us in Bengali) whether we had seen an 
ox, how many legs it had, whether it had any hands, whether 
we had any tails, &c., &c., (fee., to the infinite entertainment of 
us all. From the ox he passed on to the “ cow and asked na 
of what use the animal was. The reader may rest assured that 
Dr. Duff did not speak before Hindu boys of the use made of 
the flesh of the cow, but dwelt chiefly on milk, and cream and 
curds. He ended, how’ever, with a moral lesson. He knew that 
the word for a cow in Bengali was goru^ and he asked w’heiher 
we knew another Bengali word which was very like it in sound. 
I was stupid enough not to know what Dr. Duff meant j but a 
sharp class-fellow of mine quickly said that ho knew its paronym, 
ftud that it was guru^ the Brahman spiritual guide. Dr, Duff 
was quite delighted at the boy’s discovery, asked us of what use 
fte ^ru ’Was, and whether^ on the whole, the goru w'as not more 
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useful tliau the gum. He then left our Class and went into 
another, leaving in our minds seeds off future thought and reflec- 
tion. Such is my earliest recollection of the Revd. Dr. Duff. 

A short time ofter the occurrence of the above incident — 
I could not saj' whether it was one month or two months or three 
moutlis — we all heard that ‘Dr. Dulfhad become dangerously ill 
and that his medical advisors had ordered him away to the bra- 
cing climate of his native mounUins. The present writer was 
told many years after by Sir Charles Trevelyan, when that 
gentleman was the Chancellor of the Indian Exchequer, that, 
on the occasion alluded to, Dr. Duff was actually carried on board 
ship and that he was more dead than alive. 

After the departure o f the superinten dence of the 

General Assembly’s InstituTicTn^^mavolveff^jS^ colfeague the 
Revd. William Sinclair Mackay, who had joined the Institution 
in 1831, just one year after its establishment. Of this highly- 
gifted Missionary I scarce!}'' saw any thing at the time of which 
I am now speaking; but I shall have to speak a gopd deal of him 
and of his varied accomplishments in a subsequent part of these 
‘•Recollections,” when I had the inestimable j)rivilegeof sitting 
at his feet. Dr. Mackay was ably assisted in the work of the 
Institution by Mr. Clift, with whom we in the lower classes of- 
tener came in contact tlian with the amiable and accomplished 
Missionary at the the head of the establishment. And here let mo 
mention an anecdote of Mr. Clift whmh fell within the ken of my 
observation. There w'cre two class-fellows of mine who were 
brothers, and who rejoiced in the names of Bhima and Paudava. 
Bhima was of a gentle and quiet disposition ; but his brother 
Paudava overflowed with energy, had a deal of pluck aud courage, 
andAvasat the bottom of every row in the class. Living in 
Ghiinam Gully, in the midst of English sailors who at that time 
used to take up quarters iu that street, they spoke English 
infinitely better than the rest of the boys in the Class. For myself, 

I could hardly express one idea in English; and no wonder, for 
I liad IjKftd only a few pages of the First Instruetor^ m^ hai 
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never seen an Englislimaa during the first eight years of my 
life. I used, therefore, to jook iipou Bhima and Paudava as 
perfect prodigies. One day our Master was absent. Mr. Clift, 
with the invariable stick iii his hani, came into the Class-room, 
and asked us where our teacher was in English, as he was un- 
acquainted with the Bengali language. Most of us gave no 
answer, as we did not understand the import of the question. 
Pandava stood up and said — “Sir, our Master has not come 
to-day.’* Mr. Clift was apparently struck with the boy’s answer 
and his knowledge of English, said something to him which I 
did not understand, and immediately promoted him to the class 
above ours. As Paudava was by no means the dux of the class, 
we set ourselves up as critics, made many remarks on the promo- 
tion, an(f*^)Ut rash and very whimsical 

sort of person. 1 have no other personal recollection of Mr. Clift, 
as he had left the Institution, and had probably died, before I 
became a member of the higher classes of the school. 

Shortly alter Dr. Duff’s departure from India we heard a 
rumour to the effect that the Revd. Mr. Ewart had left Scotland 
and was coining to join the Institution. As the Overland Route 
via Suez had not then been organized, and as all Englishmen came 
to India vid Cape of Good Hope, it was several months after we 
heard the rumour that we had the satisfaction of seeing Dr, 
Ewart personally. About that time took place the public Dis- 
tribution of Prizes to the students of the Institution, and as all 
our Prize-books had on their covering the word “ Reward” in 
gold letters, we thought in our simplicity that the name of the 
Missionary gentleman >vho w^as coming to join the Institution 
was Mr. Reward, and that his name had been printed on all our 
prize-books as a compliment to him.. One day the report spread 
through all the classes that Mr. Ewart, whom we had mistaken 
for Mr. Reward, had not only arrived at Calcutta but was in 
the Institution. Groat was our desire to have a look at him. Our 
curiosity was soon gratified, as he was taken round all-the classes. 
I have a distinct recollection ol Dr. E^vart as I saw him for the 
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first time about thirty-eight years ago. He was a tall youg man, 
about six feet high ; well-built, stalwart, bolt upright ; though 
his complexion was fair, his cheeks were ruddy ; he had a high 
fore-head, and a benignant aspect; seemed two or three years 
below thirty ; his countenance beamed with kindness and benevol- 
ence ; on the whole he seemed to be a man exceedingly loveable, 
and I felt I could without the slightest fear go up to him and talk 
to him,— a thing which I, at that time of life, hardly could do to any 
European. The stalwart young man, who was afterwards to bear, 
for many years, unaided, the labours of the largest educatioiuil 
Institution in Asia on his own Atlantean shoulders, walked every 
day to school from his house somewhere near Wellington -Square j 
and I remember I was struck wi th^th e fact of his walking instead 
of driving in a carriage, TS^iSSSS^t wer^Tob noble 

to make use of their legs for purposes of locomotion. I merely 
introduce here the Reverend David Ewart to the reader, as 1 shall 
have a great deal to say of that devoted and excellent Missionary 
in these Recollections. 

Before bidding adieu for ever to Feringi Kamal Bose’s house, 
— for the Institution was removed next year to another part of the 
town, — I may mention an anecdote of my school-life. I was 
about that time reading the Third Instructor, Clift’s Geography, 
Woollaston’s Elements of English Grammar, and a Bengali Gram- 
mar called Gaudiya Vydkarana compiled by Rdm Mohana Raya. 

Our Master was an East-Indian gentleman of the name of J 

j§ ^ a man for whom I felt great affection, and whom I cannot 

now see— ^for he is still livii^g, and is still connected with thetFree 
Church Institution, may his shadow never growless I — without 
feeling for him the deepest respect and esteem. Our Master, be- 
sides explaining to us every difficulty in the lesson and endeavour- 
ing to assist in the development of our faculties of observation 
and reflection — a point much insisted on by Dr. Duff in his 
system of teaching, — wished also to cultivate in us the important 
faculty of Memory. With this view he used to encourage us in 
committing to memory many passages of the jT/iiVcI Instructor* 
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With our Master’s permissiou we, boys, used to challenge one 
another to recite two or thre» pages without a single mistake ; 
and the boy who failed had to give to the boy who was successful 
a few pice according to the number of pages recited. This was a 
private arrangement in our class, made without the sanction or 
even the knowledge of the Missionary Superintendent of the 
Institution. As I had a very good memory when a boy, — alas I 
that that power should prove so treacherous with advancing 
years, though I am far from sure that, agreeably to Pope’s lines, 
the “ solid power of understanding” has gained proportionally, — 
I could recite many pages without committing a single mistake, 
and used therefore to pocket a good many pice from those who 
accepted my challenge and failed in the mnemonic contest. 
But, gSitle read;^^jP^t ima^^fiae that I used to take the pice 
home. Every pice that any successful competitor gained in these 
mnemonic games, — and we showed as much enthusiasm in these 
humble games of ours as the Hellenes did in the far-famed 
Olympic games, — was spent, , during the tiffin hour, in buying 
sweet-meats for the boys of our Class, which we all devoured 
with infinite zest j and as it was generally owing to my feats of 
memory that these feasts were held, I naturally became immensely 
popular with my class-fellows. It is questionable whether the 
sweet-meats did us any good, — so far as I was concerned, they 
usually gave me diarrhoea,— but the exercises greatly improved 
niy power of memory, for which I could not be sufficiently thankful 
to my Master. 



EASTER. 


Softly dawned the morning. 
Cold winds were astir, 

When the Maries hasted 
To the Sepulchre. 

Hearts in sorrow beating 
For their buried Lord, 

For the Master’s accents, 

For the Imjarnate Word. 

There a mighty Angel, 
Clothed in spotlc5ss white, 
With his lightning gland^f 
Met their aching sight. 

And he told them, Maries, 
Fear not, Him ye seek 
Is not here, but risen, 

To His own bespeak.” 

As with joyous foot-steps 
On their vray they sail. 

The Lord Himself appears 
With the words All hail” 

Then they kneel and worship 
Thee, the Risen One, 

Light upon their garments 
From the rising sun. 

Each returning Easter 
May we joy and pray. 

Like to those two Maries 
In that glorious day. 

H. C, Dutt. 
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( ConfinuM from patjf ir>l. ) 

It was six o’clock iti the evening. A numerous and clioioo 
guard were on duty at the castle of St. Cloud. The carriages 
which entered the avenue were attciidetl or tollowcd by iiiouuled 
troopers, a large number of promenaders goiny and coming — all 
proved that it was for the time being the residence of the Empe- 
ror. Against the gate of the park between the two sent i ; -boxes 
of the guards, several soldiers, receuUy returned from Egypt, 
were chatting and smoking. 

Again then these conspiracies,” .said one .striking against a 
flint for re-lighting his pipe wbicdi had blown out. 

They brin g goo d luck to our Emperor, these conspiracies,” 
said his ncighhotSPRtting go a putt* of smoke towards th(3 first 
speaker. 

Jolly good luck, no doubt,” said the other. ‘*To be alway.s 
on the gmird for one’s life. On tlic field of battle, I speak 

not of t/iat that is of his duty- but in liis own house and in 

Ins own palace — that passes all limit and toleration.” 

“All the same ; when Bruzaud says that they bring good 
luck to the Emperor, ho is not far wrong,” .said a tliird joining in 
the conversation of the other two, 

“ An infernal conspiracy made him Consul for life, that which 

he is now adjudicating has made him Emperor that's good 

promotion.” 

“ What is this last interrogated a fourth approaching the 
group! 

“You are a capital recruit,” .said he who.se namo was 
Ih’uzaud. “ Where do you come from ? From Congo ?” 

Well, I do not know whether in French you cull* Egypt, 
Congo, but I come from that land of sands where grow the 
pyramids,” said the conscript with a jocose air. 

Then you do not know what has happened here in your 
absence, and I am going in good fellowship to apprise you of it. 

then that Pichegrii, Georges Oadoudal, and Moreau ( pity 

d66 
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1 linvo to rnelition this last because he is brave, I know him well 
at Hohenliuden, but it is said jealousy of his ancient companion- 
in-arms led liim to it ), These three individuals planned a landing 
of the English on the coasts of France, and while the first would 
steal away to assassinate Bonaparte, the two others would render 

themselves masters of the capital and the provinces but the 

worst of it is that all the parties, royalists and republicans, held 
themselves in readiness to give the finisliing stroke, and the final 
dispute about the cake would certainly have produced a bloody 
civil war.” 

It is lucky that the thing lias boon discovered in time ” 
remarked the unknowing one. 

‘‘ And how when the Emperor has already granted grace to 
the two chiefs Polignac and liiviere?” reinarW^Briizaud. 

Hold ! Riviere, I remember now, that as to Riviere it was 
only tlirough a trick of Josephine that he has been pardoned,'’ 
said his comrade. 

Yes, it was she who solicited her husband. She took upon 
herself to promise to the aunt and sister of M. de Riviere a free 
access to the Emperor, although she had been formally forbidden 
by hhn thus to interfere, but having learnt at last that tliese ladies 
had still been prompted to keep themselves on the look out for the 
time he would bo going to Church, he accorded tliem grace. 1 
was there, and I heard him repeat several times witli quite a com- 
posed countenance. “ The miserablcs I To wisli to assassinate 
me — what a mean act ! what a mean act ! ” 

A sigh having been wafted towards and heard by Bhizaiid 
as he spoke these words he turned round, and to his astonishment, 
saw close to him and his companions, a young girl all in tears. 

What do you want, my pretty child ?” said ho to her.. 

The road which conducts to the cJistle of St. Cloud,” said 
the young one with an air so modest, so timid, and in a tone so 
66<lb, that not a single soldier thought of e.\chaDging any joke 
or repartee with her. 

You are on it, Miss,” said they. 
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0 mercy,” said the child, as if overcome with great futigiio, 
and tell me can any one s^eak to the Emperor.” 

“ Certainly, it is not forbidden, Miss,” said tlie oldest of tlie, 
company whose forehead was oniamentcd with a big liead-gear, 
any body can speak to him, but to know better liis wish and his 
convenience it will be necessary for yon to address the gatekeeper. 
Enter the compound, you little mother, go across it to the 
right, you will then see a door with sash frames, knock there, and 
vou will be responded to. Go and dry your tears, believe 
me. It quite disheartens one to see a young and handsome girl 
weeping,” added he stea<lfa8t.ly looking at her wljo was tliankiag 
him only with her eyes, and directing her steps trembling and 
unsteady to the spot indicated. 

Sir,” sait^?j|fc, in a voice scarcely audible, to a stout man 
dressed in a blue coat with red ficings who was standing at the 
gate of the castle, “ I wish to speak to the Emperor.” 

“ Have you got a letter of audience, Madam ?V 
No, Sir ” 

Tiien I am very sorry you cannot sec him.” 

And how to manage, sir, lo procure a h‘tter of that sort/’ 
asked she with a heavy heart and retaining her tears ready to 
flow. 

But witliout hearing this, the stout man had already turned 
from lier. Nevertlieless a moment after perceiving she was still 
standing Ifb said to her. 

“ Get away, Miss, it is forbidden to remain in the compound.” 
But I must see the Emperor, I must speak to him,” sai<l 
the young child softly. “ Do not send mo away I beg you, sir.” 

“ If I allowed all those who would like to see the Emperor 
ftnd to speak to him to remain here, the compound would soon bo 
full of people. So tlien, retire, my young lady.” 

‘‘ 0 Sir, for pity’s sake !” 

‘‘ We have orders, Miss, which it is onr duty, carry out ; 
retire then I tell you or I shall have to sec you driven out” 

Driven out,” repeated Maria and she w as going to obey as 
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her conra^^e had almost (loserttul her at the prospect of beiiiff 
chased out, when she saw a ^uard orf duty pass by and ninnintr 
up to him slio cried, sir, sir, do accord me a favor, 0 for pity’s 
sake listen to me.” 

This voice so pure, tlioso acceiiEs which expressed all the 
sufferings of the lieart, touclied tlie feelings of.tlie man. 

“ What can I do for you. Miss ?” asked he. 

“ I want to s[»cak to the Eiivperor, sir! O do not refuse it 
to mo,” added she with anxiety. 

The Emperor has gone, out on a sporting excursion this 
morning and will not return till late this evening. But wliat 
do you want witli Iiim ?” 

Wluit I want witli him !” (^aculated the poor infant asto- 
nished, because she thought one may read oii^jp feature.s, in tlic 
very tears which she shod, what she wanted, What I want 
with Iiiin [*’ repeated she with an appearance ol' niter desertion, 
only the pardon of my father, sir, of general Ljyolais senten- 
ced to dcatli by the Emperor.” 

Poor girl!” said tlie guani with an accent so plaintive 
that the ajjpearanco of Milo Lajolais became somewhat more 
elieerful 

Yon sec well,” slie then said tliat you cannot refuse my 
request for speaking to the Emperor.” 

II(! is not liere I have told yon.” 

‘‘ Or at least to the Einpre.ss, or to Madame’ Louis,” added 
she, for she rememherecl the praises which were bestowed on tlie 
goodness of heart of that young Princess. • 

“ Follow me,” said at last the guard moved to the last 
extremity 

‘ Milo Lajolais followed the footsteps of her conductor as if 
afraid that slio would not ho in time, or that tlie guard would 
with<lraw his protection from her. Her little feet hardly touclied 
the ground, tlic appe iranee of fatigue wiiieh was noticeable 
on her countenance luid disappeared as if by. eiieliantment ; 
poor oroaturc ! it was hope which reanimated her so; the Icast^ 
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check or discouragement at this moment would have reduced 
her to nothing. # 

The guard stopped at the entrance of a small saloon tapes- 
tried with green, and pointing out to Maria a young lady who 
had turned her back towards the door and was busy examining 
some rare plants in the vases near her, whispered in her ear. — 

“ Tliat is tlie Princess Hortense, address yourself to her ; 
her goodness of heart is infinite — go.” Then he retired. 

Maria remained standing where she was. Her heart knocked 
so that she was hardly able to breathe. 0 how she feared a 
haughty and cold reception, an evasive rej)ly, a harsh word, how 
she trembled, tliQ poor child ! Alas ! she felt that her energies 
were fast ebbing away, and that if some mild voice did not 
encourage her a ilj^c she was lost, for the life of her father was 
her’s ; at times an oppressing heat, at others a shivering cold 
seized and oppressed her as she tried to open her month and 
announce her presence to the Princess. This one all the time ))ad 
lior back turned towards the door. One could but see her beautifiil 
hlund hair dressed in the Greek fashion and lier sliape supple and 
full of grace/ A pause ; then seeing that the Princess paid no 
attention to her, Maria hazarded saying,— 

Madam J ” 

At the sound of tliis small and trembling voice the Princess 
turne<l round ; the sight of a young girl all in tears surprised her 
to the uttermost, “What do you wuint asked she with that air of 
goodness whicdi gained all hearts for her. But the young girl 
not r«plyiag she added. 

“ Who are you ?” 

“ Mademoiselle Lajolais,’* said Maria with a convulsive sob. 

The charming countenance of Madame Louis was suddenly 
change J into one of lively compassion. “ Poor little girl ! And 
^vliat can I do for you ?” 

To toll me how I can speak to the Emperor, Madam.” 

‘‘ Impossible^ my poor child,'’ safd the Princess, trying to 
j sweeten by the tone of her voice the bitterness of a refusal. 
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“ 0 s.ty not, impossible, madam, exdaimod Maria wlio Arlfc 
that an audience with the Emperor cvas the only hope — — say 
not so, if you knew all that I have undergone to come up to you, 
you would pity me, you would not vsay to me, impossible.” 

But lie is in so great an anger against all the authors of this 
conspiracy !” added Madame Louis, 

^ ‘^Oli! — -nevertheless I cannot believe my father culpable, for 
then all my courage would leave me.” 

And Maria allowing herself to be led by the Princess to a 
sofa dropped upon it with fatigue; Hortonsc took hold of her 
hand, pressed it vvith friendship, and seated herself beside her. 
Encouraged by this mark of interest, the young girl continued: — 
Imagine, Madam, our grief, mine and my mother’s, when we 
heard about this conspiracy, and that my fat||^ w'as implicated 

in it no you can have no idea then when we heard 

he had been condemned to death 1 do not know how I did 

not die myself at the dreadful intelligence. 1 hclievc that the only 
thing which sustained me tlieii was the idea of consoling my 

poor mother. -At last one day 0 what a horrible day I 

we liad just risen, mamma had just finished dressing me when a 
loud noise was heard in the hotel, siidd^.nly onr door was 
forced open, our chamber w'as filled w’ith armed men, and ono 
of them addressing my mother said ‘ you must follow us, 
madam.’ And without listening to a single >vord, w'ithout allow- 
ing tis time to put on our hats or gloves we were made to des- 
cend and enter into a carriage ; the carriage starts and stops 

only at a prison-gate My poor and dear mother a^ least 

wo w'ere together, that was a consolation,” added Maria, crying 

bitterly all the time. “ But they wdshed to separate ns Oli, 

death would have been preferable! and notwithstanding niy 
cries, my tears, my j)rayer.s, tliey snatched me from the arms of 
my motlier and shut her up, and puf mo out at tlie door senseless. 
That was the finishing stroke of death for me, madam, and tl>en 
when I returned to my senses; w'hen I foniurmyselt alone, 
aloue in the world without help, without '|)rotectors, I so weal^^ 
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<?« full of feai'^ yon can believe it, madam, my heart became 

as cold as ice and my oyeaigilt grew dim- 1 tlioii^^lit for a 

while that it was a frightful dream But no, it was true all 

true-— Then 1 thought of God* and ju-ayed ! soon I 

ceased to implore Him for my father, I had but one only praycu*, 
that is, 1 asked him for^strengtli or courage to reach you or the 

Empress It appeared to me that if I could see you, eitlier 

you or the Empress, my father’s release was certain And now 

you tell me — impossible. Why, then, everything is finished !” 

‘‘ Well, we shall see,” said the Princess who could not retain 
her tears at this simple and touching recital of sorrows. “ But 
calm yourself. Since when have you left your mother ?” 

“ Since the morning. ” 

“ And very you have had no food ?” 

“ Pardon me, madam, I have taken a spoonful of soup which 
the daughter of the turn-key gave me ; she had also given a 
piece of bread which I do not know what I have done with.” 

But you must be hungry then ? And also if you have 
walked so far you must feel very much fatigued.” 

Oh, I feel neither hunger nor cold, nor fatigue, madam, I 
fool but one thing that my mother is in prison and my father is 
condemned to death.” 

H. C. Dutt. 


(To he continued.) 
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Let the souiidiii<y aiitheiri swell, 
Christ hath triumphed 
Over sin, aud death, and hell : 

Hallelujah. 

In a cloud of /:^olden light, 

Past the Saviour 

Out of His own loved ones’ sight : 

Hallelujah. 

Now Ho sits at God’s right haiid. 
Sins forgiving. 

Suppliants we before Him stand . 

Hallelujah, 

Once again shall Olivet 
Be in a glow, 

When His throne on earth He'll set : 

Hallelujah. 

All His saints with Him He’ll bring 
In robes of light, 

He Himself their crowned King : 

Hallelujah. 


H. C. Dutt. 
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Rationality. 

The first and foremost of these Vultjar Errors is the bugbear 
of rationality. Father, mother, brother, sister, boy, girl, all, all 
spout rationality. Rationality is stowed forth whole-sale from 
the forum and the pulpit; rationality is smuggled in retail on 
the haberdasher’s and pawnbroker s stall. Like Hamlet’s Crhost, 
it is rationality here, rationality there, rationality every where ! 
But by. Mademoiselle Belinda’s ravished lock of hair I swear 
I can make neither Jiead or tail of this m9nstcr Ignis-fatuus that 
eludes pursuit, and leaves its dupes weltering in the slough of 
conjecture, or tSp quagmire of absurdities. What is ration- 
ality ? Echo cries, wdiat? Is it matter — tangible, eatable, 
relishablo, digestible, matter like pork that invigorates, the frame, 
sublimates the soul, and aids the fulfilment of the command so 
catholically observed by the well-known orthodox wife of bath ? 
Or is it airy nothing, — a mere phantasmagoria, presented to the 
mesmerized vision of the sighing Lothario wlio, bent on hammer- 
ing out a dolorous ballad on two deep-blue arches tinseled on 
alabaster,. chases fleeting images to which Poetry alone can give 
a name and local habitation ? Or is it neither the . one nor the 
other, as heavy mules are neither horses nor a§ses ? 

Heavenly goddess sing ! 

Declare, 0 muse ! in what ill-fated hour 
> Sprang the naistake, from what ofl’ended power 
Old Adam’s son a dire contagion spread. 

And heap’d the earth with mountains of the dead, 

What son of Eve his common sense did slur 
And for, that son’s offence the race did err. 

W^ere is rationality? where dwelleth it, where dwelleth it 
not? Had it been placed over this curious warehouse of .rum 
odds and ends, like sign-boards of the rival Hatters of blessed 
om^y^ bfilaDped. on tbe proniontory as hand spectacles without 
d66 ; 
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jiiecfts, cortniDly in tlifsse dog-days of cyclones it must have, 
long ago, been swept off clean to tli^ Bay of Bengal, leaving tlie 
Dliobies and Donkeys of this Paradise of Quidnunc-sin iitrine 
brotherhood braying syllogisms botli fro and con as regards 
Joseph Pollock’s Cosmography* or Etectorial Theory of the Uni- 
verse. Is it inside? Ask the Professor of Comparative Anatomy, 
familiar with ^very nook and corner of the Murdanali and Zenamh 
of the human frame, and fully competent to demonstrate, quod' 
erat style, secretion of bile or propulsion of blood* after life is 
extinct, just as the watclimaker illustrates the motions of the 
various wheels and cog-wheels in the Timepiece minus the main- 
spring. t say ask the Professor if, in carving the feathcrlcss 
biped from top to toe, his knife ever stumbled upon anything 
Kke rationality. Was rationality over analy^P? Was it ever 
d^dorized ? Then why should every mother’s son jabber ration- 
ality as if i^ were pickled onions cognizable by princely palates and 
the palate of the veriest pauper w’ho ever took off hat to a passer- 
by in the streets of Christian London, where begging for broad 
has been charitably placed within the provisions of the comprehen- 
sive Penal Code, that, here as elsewhere, like the sword of 
Damocles, dangles, in mid air, suspended by a single hair, over the 
head of every peacefull citizen living in blissful ignorance when 
to be victimized by the myrmidons of the universally odious Exe- 
cutive. Instead of incarcerating the famished wretch, disabled by 
dire disease, or by direr old age/ but still fond of clinging to 
existence by appeals to humanity, we ought to hang, draw, and 
quarter, each’ and every itinerant Rationality-mongei* whose con- 
traband traffic has a more demoralizing effect on society at large 
than that of the Dullals infesting the purlieus of Conscience 
Courts or Cosmopolitan Halls. 

Can anything more ridiculous be conceived thitn to staff the 
weakest denizen of the globe with idle notions of prO-Ort>inence, 
that Bdp and undermine the very foundation stone of the structure 
on which depend, the beaiiity and harmony of the entire 
Oaii . anything be more iniBobievoiit then to knock into heeds 
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silly mortals the bagatelle of spurious Lordship still sustained by 
the easy prey of flies an 1 mcrsquitoes eternally diuuing into their 
ears blistering martial music, and planting the standard of victory 
under the very nostrils of the Bahadurs in spite of the stupid 
manoeuvres to secure more honorable terms of peace? Can any thing 
be more impious than to dress up the half-brother of the Orang- 
outang in garbs coveted by cherubs, and to make him play the 
Celestial on this ant-eaten bamboo stage, just as his cousin-german 
Pithecns play the Iron Duke in topboots and pantaloons a la mode 
round the Circus ? Can any thing be more blasphemous than to. 
topsy-turvey the arangeineiit of high Heaven by rudely wrench- 
ing asunder the admirable chain that links the semi-vegetable 
zoophyte witli the highest order of angels, and to create a chasm 
which notliing wj^ridge over to restore creation to its wonted 
unity, order and symmetry ? No human error — and its name is 
legion — has proved such a fruitful source of evil as this hypochon- 
dria of rationality. Entrenched behind this crape screen bulwark 
foolish man fulminates his auatheim^ against tlie entire animal 
kingdom, dooming some to slaughter, some to slavery, exacting 
labor without pay or pension, and goading God’s creatures beyond 
tlieir strength by instruments of cruel device. Nestor is nothing 
if not instrumental. He eats by means of instruments, he sees 
by means of instruments, he hears by means of instruments, ho 
moves by moans of instruments, and Heaven alone knows what 
other rational function he means to perform by complications of 
mechanical powers and by that infernal agent. Steam, which the 
priuqe of the fallen angels, foiled in every other attempt to vex 
Divine Providence, seems to have surreptitiously introduced into 
the world to rob His creatures of wholesome exercise tli^t so larger 
ly contributes to health and comfort, and to reduce the progeny 
of Adam into an aristocracy of Egyptian mummies? Ye? ; 
it is infi*a dig to adjust thy own ueck-tio. It. is a plebeian occupa- 
tion. Leave that to proxies, and employ thy rationality for 
discovering the Philosopher’s stone, or ascertaining how many 
^ *^ngel8 can dance on the point of a needle, or, 
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^‘Qo, wiser fchou! and, in thy scale of sense, 

Weigh thy opinion against Providence ; 

Call imperfection what thou fanciest such, 

Say, here He gives too little, there too much : 

Destroy all creatures for thy sport or gust, 

Yet cry, if man’s .unhappy, God’s unjust ; 

If man alone engross not Heaven’s high care, 

Alone made perfect here, immortal there. 

Snatch from His hand the balance and the rod, 

Rejudge His justice, be the God of God. 

This morbid aj>petitc for games of Fast and Loose witli 
moral convictions is ill calculated to reflect credit on would- 
be rational beings. None but an idiot will, it is true, deny that 
there is a just gradation in the ladder of life ^one but a mad 
man will, on the other hand, admit that the difference in intelli- 
gence, sagacity, reason, rationality, or ^Yhntever you choose to call 
it, behveen one animal and another is a difterenee of kind and not 
of degree. The whole animated nature is varied in external as 
well as internal features. As no two men look alike, so no two 
. think alike. Bentley and Newton interpret identical passages of 
"the ‘‘ Paradise Lost” asdf they were rival texts respectively culled 
from the Zendavosta and the Alkoran. Descartes represents the 
ape as a mere machine,” while Darwin recognises in the same 
gentleman the great progenitor of mankind. Uniformity im 
effects indicates unconscious mechanism of the cause, diversity 
indicates intelligent design. In fact, it is these nice shades of 
distinction in intellect that constitute tlie strongest argument for 
establishing the existence of an all-wise Creator. Your acciden- 
tal ownership of a kancha or two of common sense more than your 
neighbour’s is not a reason for calling him a beast any more than 
the hooked nose of Mr. Smith is a reason for christening 
Brown, who sports a flat one, in the same liberal fashion. Under 
fiUch a regime, Solon will look down on Lycurgus as a brute, 
Lycurgus on Draco, and so on totm f/uotm, the mighty brutal tide 
rolliflg on Soufh-East by East to the Andaman Islands 
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great reservoir of brutality. Oa all created beings from the 
highest to the lowest, the^brand of imperfection is too legibly 
stamped to escape the notice of the veriest hobbledehoy that ever 
wooed a forward girl to contribute to her mirth by the awkwa.rd- 
ness of the address. In fact, the magnitude of the imperfection 
seems to bear a direct ratio to the rank of the blunderer. No 
archangel stood so high in heaven as Satan, none erred so gravely 
as he did. No bankruptcy on record, caused by our bazar-going 
better halves from China to Pern, involved at stake interest 
higher than the bankruptcy curtain-lectured within the walls of 
the Garden of Eden. 

Even so, by tasting of that fruit forbid, 

Where they sought knowledge,, they did error find; 

III they desir’cBBb know, and ill they did, 

And to give passion eyes, made reason blind.” 

It is not the mistake we condemn, but the flinsy attempt to 
uphold the same after duo exposure. Wo do not find fault with 
the Crow for sitting upon a Cuckoo’s egg, or even upon a rounded 
piece of chalk ; it is but when genus homo buries itself within ' a 
huge mare’s nest, and hroods over shams of uncoritested and un- 
contestable transparency with the rage of storge, that the process 
of reductio ad ahsurdum receives its finishing stroke — that incuba- 
tion culminates into the very beautiful and sublime of nonsense. 
In spite of the wonted eccentricity of the race it may be safely 
assumed that few will have the hardihood to set up the plea of ig- 
norance in the matter. That vrould argue a degree of mental 
obliquity unprecedented in the annals of history. Who has «^rer 
examined a bee-hive with average attention and has not had fear- 
fully to discount his own boasted mathematics? Will the stupid 
superposition of Euclid stand comparison with the exact science 
visible in the construction of the hexagonal cells ? But yet in Euclid 
it is understanding, and in the poor bee a mere instinct ! Coleridge 
finds the caterpillar w'andering from spot to spot, and plant to 
plant, till it finds the appropriate vegetable ; and again on this 
)choseu vegetable, marks it seeking out and fixing on the' part of 
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tho plant, bark, leaf, or petal suited to its nourishment, or 'should 
the animal have assumed the butter^ form ), to the deposition of 
its eggs, and the sustentation of the future larva. Again he finds 
a spinster of five and twenty, with her eyes wide open, lending 
lierself to the lawless einhraces of a two legged goat, and, with a 
view to repeat her. hmocent recreations ad injiiiitum, leaving the 
unwelcome intruder by the way side to be wet-nursed by dogs and 
dry-nursed by jackals. Yet it is reason in the one, and in the 
other it is “antithesis.” It was experience that taught Mozart to 
play a first rate tune on the Pianoforte in his third year, and only 
a blind impulse that taught the cat to seek out the i)articalar In rb 
as a recipe for her indigestion! You discover hogsheads of 
“ rational responsible self-consciousness” when (Ianna philoso- 
phically puts forth his dwarfish hand to pluc^he moon out of 
her sphere, and not a homoeopathic dose of that rare conimodity in 
tho noble martyrdom of Maida loathe to survive the demise of Ids 
belouid master 1 forsooth ! because the magnanimous quadru- 
ped does not choose to blow his own trumj)et, or |)ay a gang of 
hireling pipers to do the elegant for him. Verily, Conceit tliy 
name is Humbug ! 

“ A strong conceit is rich, so most men deem : 

If not to be, ’tis comfort yet to seem.” 

Once a Jacobin, a Jacobin for ever. Some crack-brained 
charlatan in a fit of frenzy dreamt of rationality, and his dear 
hinsman finds the delusion too sweet to be exchanged for the truth. 
It serves to feed his vanity, and to preserve inviolate that ghost 
of traditional prestige which has done him such yeqman’s 
service. Greed of power makes an arrant coward of him. Hs 
Jacks moral courage to juake a clear breast of it, and by taking 
Jiis. grunting neigh^ur by the hand, frankly to confess that they 
are on the same bottom, and that all nursery tales of distinctioii 
between them is mere moonshine^ In spite of the bluster the 
l)ravado is no better thim an Oorya-bearer whose clenched fist 
carried to dangerous proximity of his adversary’s hearing organ, 
is, like tbe auctioneer’s hammer, ever going, but never, gone ! 
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will »never do the deed. Dritett from one post Don qiiixote takes 
shelter behind a fresh arrify of quibbles more distressingly 
amusing than the gras^ at straw by the drowning man. ‘‘If 
instinct is understanding, it is not progress I” Progress in per- 
fection f 0 tempora ! 0 mom ! 'Will the author of the “Vital 
Dynamics” enhghten the world by statistics of the dillcrent 
stages of improvement in the art of human deglutition ; and 
state, in chronological order, when the operation W'as confined to 
the optical regions, when to the olfactory, and when, in all 
rational probalility, it is likely to be transferred from its present 
destination to some other channel more convenient than the 
gullet? In the absense of such statistics the small fry of 
thinkers will be apt to place man in the column of brutes so long 
as progress conti|aes the criterion of reason? If, in t^ie full 
bloom of rationality, you choose to hobble all the way from the 
mud hut to the thoroughly cracked High Court of Calcutta, is 
that any reason why the Bahui should take to the red tape, 
and that without the corresponding benefit of a Public Works 
Department? Or without the benefit of Sir Bartle Frere’s 
prolific Zanzibar mission, the Sultan Bargash of tbe “ Commu- 
nity” should forego the luxury of being carried about witli his 
fertile seraglio, palky-fashion, in cases of emergency ? The slave- 
making ant soweth not, but reapeth and enjoyeth immunities not 
dreamt of in the philosophy ' of the mighty Sultan of all this 
gorgeous East. But it is idle, after all, to talk of no improve- 
ment amongst the lower animals. Those who choose to remain 
seoptipal in the matter may cross over to the Howrah terminus of 
the East India Railway, and see with their own eyes the leopard 
and the keeper* lying on the same charpoy like man and wife 
hnparadked in one anothe/s arms# Call you this l6opard ins- 
tindt? 

<< Then vainly the philosopher avers 

That reason guides our deeds and instinct theirs. 

How can >y 0 justly different causes frame 
. When the effects entirely are the same ? 
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In&tfiict and reason how can we divide ?' 

*Tis the fool’s ignorance, and^^the pedant’s pride.” 

But the test of the pudding is in the eating of it. The 
hungry scramble for globules of reason would naturally lead us 
to suppose that there is really some mysticr virtue in this elixir of 
earthly delight, which would prop up the rickety antediluvian 
fabric of supremacy for ages clandestinely palmed upon the 
credulous world, something that would set the clumsy car sticking 
in the mire agoing again, something that would invest the Neem- 
wood JuGGER Nauth with a hallow of sanctity I Such assump- 
tions, however, are abundantly falsified by every-day experience. 
Instead of being helped to a higher platform, the chimera has 
betrayed man into abominations which would put the brutest 
of the brute to the blush. Not to ment^ the chicanery, 
treachery, perjury, forgery, with which this vile abortion of nature 
has deluged the globe, rendering human society an actual Chinese 
puzzle that worries the soul, and disqualifies it for the due appre- 
ciation and enjoyment of the bounties of Heaven, the very mise- 
ries which he unnecessarily inflicts on himself by intemperance 
and extravagance, will, of themselves, expose the utter absurdity 
of the claim so arrogantly and shamelessly put foward by him. 
Point out to me the beifst that ^vastos valuable resource earned by 
the sweat of the^brow at gaming tables, starving its own off- 
springs, and ruining its own constitution by devoting that time to 
watch and care which Providence has allotted to rest and peace ! 
Point out to me the beast that poisons itself, and after going 
through the full complement of alcoholic tactics, is picked up hy 
the Police as a piece of lumber, or, in generous emulation to outfly 
the lark, is by the laws of gravitation, lodged in. the guter, then 
and there to be gathered to his forefathers ! Point out to me the 
beast whose nocturnal recreations compel enlightened rulers 
against their Christian instincts to enact laws which in their 
operations oast into shade the obscenities of the ancient Syrians. 
If this be rationality,^ 01 save me trim it! . 
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Tho meaner creatures never feel control 
By glowing instiuc^^guidcd to the goal ; 
Each sense is fed, each faculty employ’d, 
And all their result is— a life enjoy’d.” 

THEN AND NOW. 

[From the German of Ilolderlin.l 
As when the bard neatli Tibur’s trees, 
Enwrapt in dreams sublime, 

Of heaven and all its glorious joys, 
Forgot the flight of time ; 

When the elms dropp’d coolness o’er him, 
An^fcjoyously did glow 
Around the silver blossoms 
The golden Anio. 


And as in Plato’s classic bowers. 

When thro’ the foliage green. 

Saluted by sweet nightingales, 

The star of Love was seen ; — 

When all the breezes slumber’d, 

And, rippled by the swan. 

Thro’ myrtle bowers and olive trees, 
Cephisus lightly ran. 

Such beauty here can still be found. 

And still our bosom feels 
The blessing which kind Nature showers, 
The joys which life reveals ; 

The sky is still as radiant, 

As in the days of yore, 

Tho voice of Spring is still as sweet. 

As e’er it was before I 


O. C. Dutt. 



SIR GEORGE CAMPBELL AS AN ADMINISTRATOR, 


As Her Majesty the Queen of England has just been pleased 
to confer the distinction of knighthood on His Honor the Lieute- 
nant-Governor of Bengal, a distinction, however, of which he 
can hardly be proud, shared as it is by men who are vastly inferior 
to him in abi|ities, it will not, we trust, be deemed unseasonable 
briefly to describe the merits of Sir George Campbell as a states- 
man, and the eminent services he has already rendered to those 
splendid Provinces the administration of which has been entrusted 
to his hands. Before being called upon to preside over the ad- 
ministration of Bengal, Sir George Campbell had achieved a wide 
Indian and British reputation. He had written two works on 
India containing some very striking and origii(j4 ideas regarding 
the better government of the country, and a treatise on Irish Land 
Tenure which attracted the notice of the British ministry and 
exercised some influence on the determination of the great Irish 
question. He had served with distinction in various executive and 
judicial capacities, and, as a Judge of the High Court of Calcutta, 
had taken a lively and intelligent interest in the discussions 
on the great Rent Case. He had been appointed President of the 
Commission, which was instituted to enquire into the causes of 
the famine which broke out in Orissa during the administration of 
Sir Cecil Beadon; and he had in that capacity written an elaborate 
Report in vvhich some of the defects of the administration of 
Bengal were pointed out with singular clearness. It was in con- 
sequence of these services, and especially of the views of rjeform 
held by him that, to use His Honor’s own words, “ Mr. Camp- 
bell was called from his home in the North to preside over the 
administration of Bengal ” ; and the history of Bengal during 
the last twenty-seven months abundantly proves the wisdom of 
the appointment. 

One of the chief characteristics of Sir George Campbell s 
government is its ceaseless activity. Be avowed bis determination^ 
from to beginning to govern actively^j and he has been true to. 
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his word. No Lieutenant Grovemor of Bengal, no administrator 
of any part of India, ever so much work during the entire 
period of their administration, as Sir (loorge Campbell has done 
witliin the last twenty-seven months. 8ir Frederick Halliday did 
some good work, but ho did a good deal of fiddling too ; Sir John 
Peter ^Grant, who was a most able administrator, went through a 
vast deal of work, and, when roused, w'as equal to any emergency, . 
but it cannot be said that his administration was habitually active 
though it was always vigorous ; Sir Cecil Beadon, clever and 
brilliant, was a “ sociable spirit, ” and depended a little too much 
on his subordinates ; Sir William Grey, a most conscientious and 
uj)right ruler, was highly conservative in his views, and hated 
change. Sir George Campbell is a miracle of activity. He is a 
steam engine in ^pusers. In him is realized the theory of perpe- 
tual motion. He knows no rest. One of rascal’s coadjutors said 
to him, while he w’as engaged in. writing the immortal “Provincial 
Letters,” — “ Let us rest.” “ Rest ! ” s^aid Pascal,' “ have we not 
a whole Eternity to rest in?” That seems to be Sir George’s 
motto. He cannot rest so long as the helm of the affairs of Ben- 
gal is in his hands ; there will be plenty of time to rest in when 
the vessel safely reaches the harbour. To the Bengali whose 
maxim is — “ It is better to walk than to run, it is better to stand 
than to w'alk, it is bettter to sit down than to stand, and it is best 
of all to lie down and goto sleep” — to the Bengali, all this 
ceaseless activity may be ungrateful ; nevertheless, it is beneficial 
to Bengal wdiich has been for a long time a sort of Sleepy Hollow. 
The ^sixty-six millions of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, cannot be 
sufficiently thankful to have obtained in the person of Sir George 
Campbell a ruler whose powerful mind is always on the stretch to 
devise measures of reform and improvement. William Pitt said 
that he had married the British Constitution ; of Sir George Camp- 
bell it may be truly said that he has married the Bengal adminis- 
tration, though the contract is only for five years. 

As Sir G,eorge is himself a hard worker, ho expects hard 
work from those .who serve under him. He docs not sj)are himsel|^ 
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and he is naturall^r dissatisfied with the perfunctory discharge oi 
duty by his subordinates. This, i^ we mistake not, is the secrel 
of his unpopularity with a portion of tiio Bengal officials. Those 
good old days have gone by when it was all play, or rather pay, 
and no work. Sir George is not opposed to good pay, indeed, he 
has added to it in the case of the Collector-Magistrates ; but he 
expects honest work. 

Another characteristic of Sir George Campbell’s government 
is, that it seeks information. The Lieutenant-Governor at the 
outset declared it to be his purpose to seek information in regard 
to the country and tlie people of all degrees, and thus obtain the 
means of elaborating aii}' measures, which might seem to be re- 
quired, with greater confidence than when we are ignorant of very 
much that we ought to know.” To legislate wit^utfull knowledge 
is to legislate in the dark. Hence all governments in Euroj)0 
devote no little attention to statistics. In India gcnerall}", but 
especially in Bengal, the Government hardly know any thing of 
the country and of the people. In Bengal, successive administra- 
tions declared such knowledge to be unattainable. Sir George 
Campbell has already shown that the task is not so imprac- 
ticable as it has been represented to be. He lifid been 
scarcely more than one year in office when a Census of the entire 
population of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, was taken ; and the 
elaborate Report just published contains a mass of the most 
valuable information about the sixty-sk millions of people over 
whom Sir George Campbell bears rule. But these are only the 
first fruits of the full statistical harvest which is yet to be gathered 
in in successive years. A statistical de])artment has been orga- 
nized, the labours of which cannot fail ta exercise a beneficial 
influence on the government of the country. 

A third feature of tlio present Bengal administration is, that 
it is eminently liberal and progressive in its tendencies. In Sir 
George Campbell’s device shines consjiicnously in golden letters 
the woixl-rExcELSiOR. He has overhauled every department of 
and eudeavpured to re-model and reform it. We need 
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only refer to the judicial and executive branches of the public 
service, and in particular U the Police, to Jail discipline, to 
the Subordinate Executive Service, and to Education. The good 
effects of some of the changes introduced are not yet apparent 
as they require time for their manifestation ; but any one that 
considers the character of those changes must feel that they will 
eventually contribute to the efficiency of the public service 
and the good of the country. Wo are of the opinion that the 
country has lost a great deal by the disallowance of the Bengal 
Municipalities Bill on which Sir George Campbell bestow'cd so 
much attention. That Bill, if passed into law, would have freed 
the people from tliose leading-strings to which they liavc bqen 
accustomed from time out of mind, would have raised their dor;- 
maut energies, crated in them public si)irit, and trained them to 
self-government. The fact is, Sir George is a statesman in advance 
of his age. We are much mistaken if twenty years^ hence some 
of his views, which are now reckoned extravagant, will not bo 
adopted and acted upon. 

The last characteristic we shall mention of Sir George Gamp- 
bolfs administration, is its cordial sympathy with the mass of the 
people and its honest desire to enlighten their minds and to ameli- 
orate their condition. We confess the Road Gess Act will operate 
disastrously on the agricultural population ; but that Act, it is to 
be remembered, is not Sir George Campbell’s. It was introduced 
into the Bengal Council by orders from the Secretary of State, 
and its provisions had been framed for the most part before Sir 
Gcorcro assumed tlie reins of government. Our countrymen have 
now been convinced, that they were labouring under a mental 
hallucination wdien they fancied that the present Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor was opposed to high education. It is not that he wishes to 
educate the higher and middle classes less, but that he wishes to 
educate the lower classes more. This we regard as the finest 
feature of the present administration of Bengal. Nothing can be 
nobler, grander and dliviner than to enlighten the minds of the 
‘ niass of the people, who constitute the real strength of the 
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nation, and thus to elevate them from their present degraded 
state. Towards the realization of sckglorious a consummation Sir 
George Campbell has made a good beginning. 

It would be idle to deny that Sir George is somewhat un- 
popular. But what reformer was 'ever popular with the advocates 
of the existing state of things? Lord William Bentinck, who intro- 
duced many reforms, was greatly unpopular with Anglo-Indians ; 
and yet what name stands higher in the roll of Indian Governors- 
Gcneral for goodness and for beneficence than the honoured 
name of Lord William Bentinck? To say that a ruler is unpopular 

with a portion of those over whom he exercises authority, 

what is it but to say, that he does not flatter the prejudices of 
people, that he does not run along the common current of opinion, 
that he has convictions of his own which ^ dares reduce to 
practice in spite of the clamours of the multitude, that he is not a 
time-server and trimmer, and that he sets greater store by the 
welfare of the nation than the interests of classes and fiictions ? 
We dare say the present Lieutenant-Governor would have been 
vastly more popular if he had led an easy and indolent life at 
Belvedere, leaving all the work of the administration to his subor- 
dinates, if he had oftener given dinners to his own countrymen, and 
flattered the prejudices of the Baboos of Calcutta. But Sir George 
Campbell is too dignified, too upright, too earnest, too conscienti- 
ous a statesman to purchase popularity at so ignoble a price. 

THE LAST DREAM OF LIFE. 

By Arcydab. 

I. 

-Ah who shall say 
Why hopes and passions in me star 
And struggling in a fearful fray 

Oppress my weary sunken heart, 

If hopes are cherished to be lost, 

And passions felt but to be 'erost? 

In tumult { erisli all. 
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Aud thunder most ^^en deepest fall, 

Like cataracts the ear appal I 

II. 

High hopes were mine when life begun, 
And pleasure softly flitting past, 

First friendship’s dream before me shone, 

I fondly hoped the dream would last ; 
But friends were strewn before, behind. 

Like chaff before the angry wind, 

Each busy in his sphere,— • 

Each in his round of hope and fear, 

Each in his round of joy and care ! 

III. 

And thou cherub from the skies. 

On thy sweet hopes I fondly trusted, 
On thee I fixed my wistful eyes, 

On thy delusions long I rested. 

Of youth’s fond eye the fondest beam, 

Of youth’s wild heart the wildest theme, — 
The longest cherished dream ! 
Alas ! now dried the heavenly stream. 

In darkness quenched the lightning gleam I 

IV. 

Dream after dream by shadows crost I 
Like silence after thunder’s roll, 

Like lurid flames in darkness lost. 

And shadows thicken on my soul ! 
Life’s hopes (ire almost all o’ercast. 

Ere yet my sunny youth bo past. 

Ere cold this cheerless- heart I 
Then wherefore still new passions start ? 
Then wherefore acheth still my heart ? 

V. 

There’s one hope yet still shines afar 
Like some unearthly fitful flame, 
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Ambition’s boldly throbbing star, 

The radiant beaming star of Fame I 
Blazing deed and breathing thought, 
Burning thoughts to madness wrought, — 
For this my bosom burns, 

If this last hope now adverse turns, 

I care not,— Dust to Dust returns. 
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( Concluded from Pa^e 513.J 


The accent of ’Itlle Lajolais in uttering these words was so 
sorrowful that the Princess Hortense stood up, saying— 

Wait for me here, I am going to my mother and we will 
consult together about the best means of procuring for you an 
audionoe with the Emperor.” 

‘‘ Why speak to the Emperor?” asked a soft voice, which 
caused the two young people to turn round. 

Mamma, it is Mile Lajolais”, cried Hortense running to- 
wards the Empress, and bringing her towards Maria who had 
also risen, 

“ The daughter of the one who wanted to assassinate Bona- 
parte !” exclaimed Josephine almost in spite of herself. 

Maria hid her face wdth both her hands. 

Is she responsible, mamma ?” said Hortense placing her 
arm around the neck of the Empress and kissing her tenderly. 

‘‘ 0 if you but knew how much she is to be pitied, and had 
idea of what she has suffered 1” 

‘‘ 0 that God alone knows”, said Maria with such deep feeling 
hi her voice that the Empress regarded her attentively. 

“ Who accompanied you here, Miss?” asked Josephine. 

, ‘‘No one, mamma”, replied hastily Hortense, she has come 
alone.” 
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“ So youD^ and alone !” ejack^ated the Empress approacbing 
Maria with feelings of interest. 

“ Yes, alone,’* repeated Maria with an explosion of anguish. 

And if you do not interest yourself in me, madam, if 
through you I cannot obtain audience with the Emperor, and if 
the Emperor does not take pity on me, I shall be soon and for 
ever alone in the world 1” 

“ Certainly, I will not abandon you”, replied at the same time 
4he Empress and her danjrhter. 

“ I believe that you are both very good .madamcs, you will 
have pity for me, but the love of a mother — who will give me 
that, 0 my God ?” 

“ Mamma”, said Hortense to her mother, ^^you will be able to 
procure an audience for her with the Emperc#. Is it not so ?” 

“ I am excessively sorry for her, my poor child. But Bona- 
parte so peremptorily ordered me to spare him such scenes that in 
truth I fear — and then— he is at the chase as you kuow^— it is 
necessary that tlie young girl return some other time,” 

“ And when ?” 

To-morrow or the day after. I should wish at least to have 
the time to apprise Bonaparte beforehand about this new demand 
for grace.” 

“ But by that time, mamma, her father might be executed.” 

The Empress reflected for a moment ; she hesitated, then 
seeing the anxiet}' stamped so vfvidly on the pale expressive 
features of Mile Lajolais she said to her daughter— 

You must keep her here with you — hide her from all eyes, 
for if Bonaparte knew about her stay here, all might fail- a“d 
to-morrow — we shall see what we shall do.” 

Conformably to her own and her mother’s wishes Madnme 
Louis led Mile Lajolais into her own private apartments ; she kept 
her hid there the remainder of the day and the whole nigkt* 
The princess herself carried the meals to her, inducing her to eat, 
but the poor girl had her throat so compressed that she could 
hardly swallow anything. At night the princess beitrd her moaning 
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all the time, and when she rose,/ she observed that although she 
had a bed prepared for her in tne same room with her, the poor 
girl had not lain on it. The princess reproached her about it, and 
Mile Lajolais pointed out to her a corner on tlie floor where she 
had knelt the whole previous night, and said to her — 

“ I wanted to pray to God only one moment, but the idea 
that the day wliich was to appear was perhaps the last on earth 

for my father kept me there transfixt, motionless 0 that 

God would lend to my accents power to melt the Emperor 1” 

The princess Louis turned her head to hide tears which filled 
her beautiful blue eyes. 

‘‘Wait for me here,'’ said she after a pause, “ I am going 
to my mother’s to learn if she has apprised Bonaparte.” 

“ And I am g(!#ig once more to pray to God/J added Maria 
kneeling down. 

Tlie gallery which the Emperor was to pass through to the 
Council Room was a long and broad corridor, lightened through 
parallel windows, having a view of the Entrance-court and of the 
gardens. Nine o’clock had just struck, and little by little the 
two sides of the gallerj’’ began to fill with people, with spectators, 
solicitors, with officers in the service, and .with the servants of 
ilio mansion. Among all these two women were most conspicuous, 
the first by her beauty, her toillete, and the gracious air with 
which she greeted the respectful salutes of all those that passed 
by her ; and the second by her extreme youth, paleness of com- 
plexion and features, and beautiful blond hair which fell in nume- 
rous curls on her bare shoulders. 

“ Dome, courage”, said the first one to the other, “ have 
courage,” 

“ I have it,” replied she, but the tone of her voice belied her 
words. 

“ I shall not leave you,” said the first. Then to add more 
weight to her words she laid hold of the hand of the young girl 
and pressed it with aflFection. 

This act of favor was responded to by a look of sorrow the 
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most expressive, and incontinentljj^the beautiful eyes of the 
turned towards the door from whence the Emperor was to appear. 
One could read in those eyes her loving and exalted soul, whicli 
seemed to have passed there, leaving the rest of her frame inani- 
mate. 

Two hours passed thuSy two hours of anxiety and anguish 
during which both the females scarcely stirred from the place 
where they stood. 

The younger had her eyes fixed on the closed door, expecting 
it to open, that she may draw her sustained breath and live ; and 
the other looked steadfastly at her companion. The most pro- 
found silence reigned in the gallery, one could almost hear 
the softest whisper or movement. 

Eleven o’clock sounded. The two wings I f tlie door opened 
and an usher or tip-staff announced — 

“ The Emperor !” 

Several persons pressed forward at the same time. 

Which ?” asked Maria with quickness and anxiety. 

“ lie wdio has his hat on his head,” replied Hortense. 

The little girl did not wish to hear more. Seeing or fixing 
her eyes only on one figure among the crowd wliich surrounded 
her, she sprang out and fell at his feet, crying out “Mercy, Mercy I” 
joining her hands tightly and raising them towards heaven. 

At these cries and this unexpected display of feeling the 
Emperor stopped, knitting his browtf; 

“ Again ?” said he in a tone of impatience — “ I have already 
said I do not wish such scenes to occur.” . 

And crossing his arras on his breast he wanted to pass over. 

“ Sire,” cried out the y'oung girl to wdiom tlie critical position 
of her father gave an energy beyond her age — “ I beg of yon, 
listen to me — in the name of your mother, Sire, do listento.ine— 
in the name of your father accord to mo grace for mine. It 
my father. Sire, — he must have been dragged, seduced, entra])])ed 
into the plot, do forgive him ! 0, Sire, j^oii hold the life of 
father and mine together in your hand ^^have pity on 
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unfortunate child who asks o^you the life of her father, Sire, 

■ mercy — pity — pardoir — 

“ Leave me, mademoiselle,” said the Emperor pushing her 
almost impatiently. 

But without allowing herself to be intimidated ( for those 
moments were to her very dear ) Mile Lajolais trailing on the 
marble pavement of the gallery cried out with anguish, 0 pity, 
pity, Sire, mercy for my father ! 0 do cast a look of mercy on 
me, Sire!” 

There was something so heart-rending in that childish voice 
begging for the life of her father that the Emperor stopped in 
spite of himself, and fixed his eyes on the one who implored him 
in so pressing a manner. 

Mile Lajolai^was naturallv handsome, but at this moment her 
beauty was that of an angel. Pale as a swan, grief had given to 
her features an animated expression, her beautiful blond hair was 
flowing on her bare shoulders, her small hands dry as in fever 
had at last caught hold of one hand of the Emperor to which they 
coininunicatcd their own burning heat — kneeling, the face bathed 
in tears, raising her large and blue eyes towards him from whom 

she expected either life or death she could no longer speak, 

nor weep, nor breathe. 

“ Are you uot Mile Lajolais?” asked the Emperor. 

Without replying Maria pressed the hand of the Emperor 
with more force. 

He then said with a severe countenance. 

, “Know you, mademoiselle, that it is the second time that your 
father has rendered himself culpable of crimes agaiust the State.” 

“ I do know,” replied Mile, “ but that only shews that he was 
innocent,” added she ingeniously. 

“ But this time ho is not so,” said Bonaparte. 

“ Even if it be so, is it not his pardon I sue for. Sire ? grant it, 
otherwise I shall kill myself in your presence.” 

It was not so much what she uttered, but it was the auguish 
which could be read in her looks, it was the mournful expression 
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of that charming countenance cover^g it with a death-like pallor, 
it was the piteous grip of those small aelicate hands, that the Em- 
peror felt and gave way to. No lunger able to control his emotion 
he stooped and said to her. — 

Ah yes, Miss, I do accord it to you— but rise.” 

And casting upon her a smile full of goodness and encou- 
rngemeut, he disengaged his hand and disappeared quickly. 

The sudden seizure of joy which followed this announcement 
W’as more dangerous for Mile Lajolais than her previous grief. 
The poor child fell senseless and heavily on tlie marble floor. 

Thanks to the care of the Empress, of the princess Hortense, 
and of the Court ladies, Mile Lajolais soon regained her con- 
sciousness. 

“ My father, my father!” murmured she as f ron as she could 
speak— “ my father — 0 may 1 be the first to announce to him his 
pardon !” 

And rising she attempted to escape from the arms of those 
who held her, but too feeble from various past emotions, was 
unsuccessful. 

“ There is no occasion for such hurry now, Miss,” observed 
one of the ladies,” take some food and some rest, you may go an 
hour later.” 

“ An hour later !” cried Maria. “ You wish that I should 
delay one hour to announce pardon to a man condemned to death, 
and that man my father ! 0 madnme, added she turning towards 
the Empress, “allow me to part, for mercy’s sake! — Remember, 
he is my father, that he has his pardon and does not know of it yjet.” 

“ Be it so, my child,” replied the excellent Josephine, adding, 

“ But you cannot go alone to the prison.” 

“ I have managed to come alone to the castle,” replied she 
eagerly. . 

“Let yoiir Majesty permit us to accompany Mile Lajolais” 
interrupted several voices among the officers and aides-de-camps, 
who were filled with admiration at the filial solicitude of Mile 
Lajolais, : , 
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Monsr. de Lavalettle render me this service/’ said the 
Empress smiling with graciousuess, ‘‘as well as you/* pointing out 
an aid-de-camp on duty, “you will make use of oue of my carriajjes. 
Go gentlemen, I put under your care Mile Lajolais.’* 

Although exhausted from fatigue, fasting and trials, Maria 
refused taking food or repose. She was for seeing the harnessing 
of the horses herself as well as the other pre))aration3 for the 
departure, and kept quiet only when she found herself and the 
officers ensconced inside the vehicle. 

Then the coach starts at fidl gallop of six good horses, traver- 
sing with incredible rapidity the distance between St. Cloud and 
the prison. During all the journey Maria, upright and stiff, holds 
her eyes fixt on the road they had to pursue, her eyes seem to be 
devouring the di^anee, her breiist heaves as if it was she and not 
the horses that galloped with the coach, and she is pale, so pale 
that twice or three times her companions speak to her by way 
of encouragement, but she does not listen. 

When the coach stops she springs from over the foot-step, 
before Monsr. Lavalette has time to offer his hand for helping her 
to get down, and she only utters the words “ Quick, Quick!** JShe 
traverses the long corridor of the prison preceding the jailor and 
her guides, repeating always “Quick, Quick I” Reaching the door 
of the prison she is obliged to vvait that the jailor may open the 
lock and withdraw two enormous bolts, but no sooner the door 
yields than she rushes into the interior, falls on the neck of her 

father screaming “Papa Emperor life par /’ which 

last word she is unable to complete, her voice is lost in sobs. 

General Lajolais believed at first that people were coming to 
fetch him for his execution, and that his daughter having deceived 
the vigilance of the guards had braved all risks in order to bid him 
adieu. But Monsr. de Lavalette soon undeceived him, for seeing 
that Maria overcome with emotion could not utter a single word, 
he spoke himself. 

“The Emperor has accorded you grace, General,*'8aid he to.him, 
^^and you owe it to the oourdge and tender feelings of your daughter/ - 
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After this with an emotion which he could not subdue, he 
recounted to him all that his daughter had done for him. 

0 how very happy she felt, this young girl, how this moment 
compensated and more than compensated all that she had suffered ; 
suffered ? had she really suffered ? she had no remembrance of 
sufferings at all. All remembrance of sufferings had vanished 
in the presence of her father, who pressed her with transport to 
his bosom, covered her face with kisses and tears, and called her 
his saviour, his providence. 

The first transports having subsided, they tliought of Madame 
Lajolais. But the good and excellent Princess Hortenso who 
still lives, blessed and loved by all, she had not forgotten her. By 
the intercession of her mother, she had obtained the Madame’s 
pardon, and her sentence of transportation had If^n annulled. 

0 what a happy moment must Mile Lnjolais have had when, 
by her courage and perseverance, she found herself reunited to 
her fither and mother! One must have suffered himself, one 
must have been separated from the authors of his being and have 
trembled for their lives, in order to understand how delicious, holy, 
and ineffable the moment of reunion is ; God alone can give such 
moments to His chosen ! 

H. C. Dutt. 


THE VETERAN’S ADVICE. 

(From the German of Stollberg.) 

Take, my son, this trusty brand. 
Now too heavy for my hand ; 

Take my lance and carbine too, 
And my courser tried and true. 

Hair which now so white appears, 
Bore the casque for fifty years. 
Fifty bouts in battles brave, 
Blunted have both axe and glaive. 
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When thy swor^once sees the sun, 

Sheath not till 'flie fight is won ; 

Watchful be and prompt alway, 

And a lion in the fray. 

Ever ready, and in thy post 
Where the battle rages most ; 

Spare the helpless in the field, 

Down with him who scorns to yield. 

When thy wavering troops would flee, 

And thy flag’s in jeopardy. 

Fiery daring thou must show, 

Rq^ resistless on the foe. 

On the field thy brothers died, 

Seven brave youths — their country's pride, 
And thy mother pined with grief. 

Soon in death she found relief. 

1 have nearly run my race ; — 

Boy, — remember thy disgrace 
Will indeed more bitter be, 

Thau thy brothers’ loss to me. 

Fear not therefore thou to die. 

Trust in God and Death defy ; 

May thy gallant deeds proclaim 
Thou art worthy of my name. 

O. C. Dutt. 
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RETRENCHMENT OF ST-i^TE EXPENDITURE. 

‘‘ My falcon flies not at ignoble game*' 

concluding bis Minute on Local Taxation, Lord North- 
brook thus deplores the paucity of suggestions by the Local 
Administrations for reduction of expenditure, in reply to a circular 
addressed them on the subject : — 

‘‘ Lastly, the Governor-General in Council is obliged to ex- 
“ press disappointment that in these papers so few suggestions are 
“ made which are likely to lead to reduction of expenditure. His 
“ Excellency in Coun(3il is confident that this is not owing to any 
‘‘ want of willingness on the part of the officers of the Government 
“to promote economy in the administration, wherever possible ; 
“ and the subject is commended afresh to the an^us consideration 
“ of every Local Government and every influential public officer.” 

We are not very sanguine, wo confess, about the results even 
of this second appeal. The reduction of a clerk may be recommend- 
ed here, or of a mohurir or cha])rasseo tlicre \ or a litte curtail- 
ment of stationery may be thought of somewhere else. But 
any really effective suggestions for economising the public expendi- 
ture must, from the very nature of things as they stand at j)resent, 
touch the emoluments and the patronage of the very heads of tlie 
local administrations themselves ; and the lion, when made the 
arbiter of his own share, certainly does not think that he has too 
much* If Lord Northbrook is earnest about the matter, therefore, 
— and wo have no doubt that he is so, — His Excellency must 
take the shears into his own hands, and apply them mercilessly 
wherever there is a redundant growth to be pared, regardless of 
the yells of interested factions and cliques. Opposition in this he 
will have to encounter, no doubt, and powerful opposition too ; 
but abuses were never put down with rose-water alone, and a 
financial, reformer, above all others, must be prepared to brave tho 
most envenomecT darts. 

Thirty# years ago Sir Charles Napier said: — ‘‘In India 
“ economy moans, laying out as little for the country and for 
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“ noble and useful purposes you can ; and giving as large 
salaries as you can possibl/ squeeze out of the public to in- 
“ dividuals, adding large establishments. What is an establish- 
meut ? An immense number of half-caste and native clerks to do 
the work that ought to be done by the head of the office ; then 
‘‘ add a large number of messengers^" or as they are called peons 
“ or chaprassis — Ayiglxce^ servants for the private convenience of 
the chief.” How have matters mended since ? The policy in 
regard to Public Works and office establishments has undergone 
some change, no doubt, — hereafter to be more fully remarked upon; 
but salaries to individuals continue as large as ever ; and the 
squeezing process has gone on with an accelerated force, till 
public discontent, rising to a j>itch of almost ominous significance, 
necessitated a parliamentary enquiry into the financial mis- 
management of tlie countr]^. The Supreme Government, no 
doubt, tried to meet the evil betimes. Unfortunately Lord Mayo 
and his counscllers were unable to hit on any thing better than a 
bit of charlatanry of which a quibbling attorney ought to bo 
ashamed. For what, after all, can be the meaning of the famous 
Decentralization Scheme but to tell the public of India — ^Oh 
‘ we know you have been bled enough and are faint ; so ice don’t 
‘ want to bleed you any more. We mean only to hand you over 
^ to the tender mercies of your own Provincial Administrations 
^ for that.’ Divested of its verbose pomposity, this Resolution is 
but a disgraceful shirking of responsibility at the best, — an at- 
tempt to soothe the goaded horse by applying an additional pair 
of spurs to its sides.* The country ought to be grateful to Lord 
Norilibrook, therefore, for suspending its operation for the present. 
In his Lordship’s opinion “ no further increase of local taxation 
is now required.” Under a better system of financial administra- 
tion, we are sure, it will not bo required for many a long year to 

* In condemning this Resolution in so far as it anns the Provincial 
Administrations with powera of taxation, we are not to be understood as 
condemning also the portion of it wliich gives thorn discretionary power as 
to expenditure from assignments; 
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come. And as His Excellency hasi^nvited suggestions for reducing 
expenditure, wo mean in this paper to furnish him with a few. 

It was remarked by the Honourable Bullen Smith, in course 
of the debate called forth by the imposition of the 3Jth per cent. 
Income Tax, that retrenchment, to be at all effective, must begin at 
the^op. There cannot, we believe, be a second opinion on the 
subject ; and we intend, therefore, to put the proposition here in a 
somewhat more definite and practical form. The reader may be 
aware that the emoluments of Sir Charles Napier, including his 
sumptuary allowance, when holding the double office of Governor 
of "Scinde, and of Commandant of the forces there, did not 
exceed 7000£ per annum ; and this he considered to be really 
very high pay.” When Lord (then Sir Henry) Ilardinge 
"wanted to put him in point of pay on th^ same footing as 
‘4he Lieutenant Governor of the North AVestern Provinces,” 
his answer was, “ I am quite satisfied and in a letter 
addressed to his brother at the time, he remarked — wore I 
Hardinge, I would not raise the Scindo salary but pull down 
all the oihers^^ But Lord Northbrook is Hardinge now. Let 
him only take his cue from Sir Charles, and savings will be 
effected as with an enchanter’s wand. The tallest poplars must bo 
lopped the first. This done, it wdll be easy work with the rest. 
Until the tallest are reduced to reasonable proportions, however, 
we do not think that it would bo fiiir or expedient to touch the 
lesser ones. Neither is such a process likely to be attended with 
much success. We shall bo told perhaps, that wholesale prunings 
from the top downwards, as is recommended here, will impair 
the efficiency of the administration. We do not believe a bit of 
it. Even without being edified by His Excellency of Bombay, 
we knew very well that money is the only remedy that has yet 
‘‘been found [by Englishmen] for life in India.” We never 
did them injustice by crediting them with any , higher motives. 
It will not be denied, however, that, even with the magnificent 
salaries, hitherto allowed by India to her rulers, she has not been 
able to obtain the services of any really first class men. AVe 
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doubt, in fiict, whether with a^her profusion in this respect, she 
has yet succeeded in attracting a single individual of the calibre 
of those who constitute the front ranks of Cabinet ministers at 
home. The truth is that men, with reasonable prospects of a 
career in their own country, will not be tempted out of it, for 
considerations of a merely pecuniary kind. We do not mean 
to imply by this that the Indian services have been wholly 
destitute of able and distinguished men. But these, measured 
even by the Indian standard, are rare and exceptional cases— 
mere sprinklings amongst a mass of which average mediocrity 
only has formed the rule. And for such mediocrity, we must 
say, the present scale of Indian civil pay is far too high. 
To realise fully the truth of this remark, it is necessary only to 
turn to the openiu,js and prospects which lie before this class of 
men at home ; and Sir Philip Wodehouse, we believe, has ( un- 
wittingly) done an acceptable service to the cause of Indian 
economy by unfolding the secret to the public here. Now — we 
have it on Sir Philip’s authority — “ the salary of the mass of 
“ public servants on entering the service of the Crown in England 
is perhaps £ 100, or something short of Rs. 100 per month. 
They work on for forty years,- rising to the highest positions in 
their respective departments. They are entrusted with business 
“affecting the whole w^orld— most confidential and intricate — 
“and at the end of forty years they arrive at a salary of 
“ £1,000.” And “ that ( adds Sir Philip ) is a fair description 
“ of the position of public servants of the best ability and education 
“ in England.” Mr. Stephen observed in one of his speeches 
before the Legislative Council, that Indian emoluments for 
Englishmen ought to be th,ree times as much as they are at home. 
According to this scale, then, Indian salaries ought to range 
only from £300 to £3,000 the year. But how vastly in excess 
of it are they at present! Were the salaries of our Governors, 
hinted by Sir Charles Napier, however, ( Bengal, the North- 
'vest Provinces, and the Punjab being placed on the same footing 
'vHh Bombay and Madras ) to be fixed at £7,000 per annum, and 
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the other civil salaries to be cut in proportion, still the range 
will ho from near £400 to £7,000. in other words, public servants 
on entering the Indian service will receive 4 times as much as 
they begin with in England, and after serving for 30 or 35 years, 
7 times ^liat they can hope to rise to, after working on for 40 
years at home. And are Ave to bo seriously told that men, with 
due qualifications, will not bo found to fill our civil appointments 
even with such a premium as this ? A boarding school Miss, Ave 
believe, knows better than that ! In point of fact, too, we should 
like to learn what are the prospects, even in this country, of 
Military and of Medical Officers ? Do they not range very nearly 
within Mr. Stephen’s limits — we mean, as 2 and 2 being put to- 
gether, those limits turn out to be? And yet neither the military 
nor the medical branch of the service has gone a-befjiring as yet. 

r5 0 ^ O O O 1^' 

Or, can it with reason be contended that Civilians, as a liody, 
are a more talented and a more highly educated set of men than 
Military or Medical Officers? In the non-regulation Provinces of 
the empire, as the reader is well aware, the civil and military aro 
engaged side by side in the discharge of both judicial and 
administrative duties ; let the administration reports of tliose 
Provinces say whether the civil have shone to any very decided 
advantage over their military colleagues. And as to medical of- 
ficers, no man, in his senses, w'e think, Avill maintain that it re- 
•quires less brain and less industry to master the difficulties of a 
learned and liberal profession than to go through a special training 
in mere red-tape rules. The truth is, that each of the three Services 
has turned out a few more or less eminent men ; each contains a 
goodly number of drones ; and in all three the bulk is composed of 
mere average men. This is, as it always has been and must always 
be among every body of men, and is wholly independent of any 
salaries which may be allowed to them. What earthly reason pan 
then be adduced for fixing the civil pay at so much a higher pitch 
than that of the other two aforesaid branches of the public service ? 
Or what for not placing a joint-magistrate, in point of allowance, 
on the same footing with a lieutenant or an assistant surgeon ? 
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Sir Philip Wodohouse, in late address to the Convocation 
of the Bombay University, ( already quoted from ) has been at 
some pains to impress on the mind of his audience, the “drawbacks, 
troubles, and trials, which foreign service entails on English- 
men in India,’* for which they ought to be remunerated more 
highly here than “ elsewhere,’* and more highly also than native 
gentlemen holding similar posts. We shall not stop to consider 
the significance ot these “ drawbacks, trials, and troubles,” here 
as a ground of distinction between European and Native salaries ; 
but not being peculiar to gentlemen of the Civil Service alone, 
they cannot certainly be construed into a reason tor placing this 
branch of the service on an exceptionally higher footing as to the 
pay and allowances of its members. We may just as well take 
leave to remind Hi^ Excellency here, that the scale according to 
which European officers are still paid and remunerated in this 
country, was fixed at a time when it took a twelvemonth to receive 
a reply from home, aind when their “ drawbacks, troubles, and 
trials” must have been ten times as great, at least, as now ; and 
requires some revision, therefore, when one can make a trip to 
England on a three months’ privilege leave. 

The number also of civil appointments — many of them 
though filled at present by military officers and some even by 
uncoveuauted men, — calls for the paring knife ; and the many fat 
sinecures, pressing like so many dead weights on almost every 
part of the country, will, we are sure, make its application this 
way an easy work. The expediency of placing the Governments 
of Madras and Bombay on a level with those of Bengal, the 
North-West Provinces, and the Punjab, and of doing away wdth 
the councils and other paraphernalia which, at present, belong 
to them, is now so generally recognised, and has been urged on 
the attention of the authorities from so many quarters, as lo 
render it unnecessary that w^e should do more than make a bare 
allusion to the subject here. We may observe in passing, how- 
ever, that the constitution of those Governments was determined 
at a time when British conquest of the country was radiating 
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towards the centre from a nnmbeii^f iadepeiideut points oh the 
coasts, — almost wholly isolated from one another ; and, ( econo- 
mical considerations aside) it must be altogether out of date, 
even as an anomaly politically, in the present consolidated state 
of the empire, and when Bombay is in direct communication with 
Calcutta by rail, and Madrasis within an easy distance of the 
latter by sea. 

The axe must next fall on the Financial Minister himself. It 
is needless to say that this post is only a post-mutiny creation, and 
was then called into existence only to meet an extraordinary and 
most emergent financial embarrassment caused by that terrible 
convulsion. If reason and common sense had been consulted at 
all in the matter, therefore, it ought, after the crisis had passed 
away, and matters had returned into their oj^linary groove, — to 
have been sent to the eternal regions with the necessity which gave 
it birth. Had this been done, the oppression and heart-burning 
caused by the first Income Tax would soon have been forgotten, 
or excused or palliated by a felt sense of real public wants. But 
the budget system (in apish imitation of the practice at home) 
having been inaugurated with it, the post was kept up for the pro- 
duction only of an (estimated) annual balance sheet, in wbieli the 
figures were correct on neither side ; which absolutely failed to 
command the respect or the confidence of the public; and whioh, to 
meet imaginary deficits, conjured lip by the minister himself, led 
to the imposition of harassing and oppressive taxes. And thus the 
jugglery went on till, appalled, as it w^ere, by the extent to which 
it had carried its pruuings, the Supreme Government dropjjed tho 
scissors from its trembling hands, and invited the Provincial Ad- 
ministrations to take them up, as able to wield them with a firmer 
nerve. The consequences of this, it would be quite a work of super- 
erogation here to dilate upon. The press both here and iu Euglan<i 
is resounding with them. In apologising for the errors of estimate 
in one of Sir Richard temple’s budgets. Lord Mayo cited the hack- 
neyed rule about prophesying, viz, ‘not to prophesy until you know.? 
RutSii* Richard (he said) was obliged to prophesy without knowing. 
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Wo do not questit)t\ tlio Financial Minister s right to cvr under 
cover of such a patent as this; But it is no reason certainly why 
tlie country should be saddled with the cost of a false and blun- 
dering prophet. She wants not a privileged and expensive bungler 
to cast her horoscope once a year. The truth is, that the main 
bulk of your budget is mere clerical work. Consisting, as it does, 
of fixed incomes on the one side, and of fixed charges on the other, 
it is little more than a triiuscript of tlie same figures from year to 
year. The variable items again, which makeup the residual 
part, must of needs, fluctuate from time to time ; and nothing 
is gained, therefore, by attempting to give them a false budget 
fixity at the commencement of the year. These items, to be 
sure, can, without any difficulty, be laid before the Viceroy in 
Council, by a secretary of the department, in a compendious 
form ; and thus t^e grants to be made for extraordinary works 
and contingent charges can be determined easily without a pre- 
tentious farce. Lord Northbrook, indeed, has virtually abolished 
the farce this year. What need, then, to keep up the ghost of it 
at au enormous cost ? 

It will be perceived from the above remarks, that the Govern- 
ments of Bombay and Madras, in their present complex and 
costly form, as well as the Minister of Finance, owe their conti- 
iiuaneo up to the present day only to a forgetfulness of the 
eircumstauces to which their origin is to be traced, — after those 
circumstances themselves had passed away. The same may be 
said, in a great measure also, of two out of the three Chief- 
Commissionerships which have been created within the last 15 or 
20 years, — wo mean those of the Central Provinces and of Oiidh. 
Chief-Commissionerships aro admittedly temporary expedients— 
as Dictatorships were in Rome, — and intended only to answer 
some special end. They must be out of date, therefore, when such 
cud hajS been served. A separate administration for the Central 
Provinces was necessitated only by their extremely backward 
state for want of communication with the other parts of the em- 
pire. The Saugor.and Nerbudda territory, which formed a part 
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of the N. W. Provinces, could not^hen be well governed from 
Allahabad or Agra,~beiiig too distam, almost inaccessible, it may 
be said, for good supervision from thence. The same may be 
said of Sumbulporo from Calcutta, which belonged to Berigal at 
the time, Nagpore itself, again, formed a separate Commissioner- 
ship by itself, sequestered from the rest of the empire. But the 
conditions are now altogether changed. Nagpore and Jubbiilpore 
are within twenty-four hours’ journey from Bombay by rail ; 
and Chuttisgurh has been connected with Nagpore by a good 
carriage road. Neither will Bombay, even with the Central Pro- 
vinces tacked to it, form a heavier charge than Bengal. Where 
then is the policy of having two expensive administrations when 
one will do ? Oudh, in the same way, stood in need of some 
radical internal ohanges, when first annexed. New laws had to 
be introduced, and old institutions had to bo ^^^olly annulled or 
continued only in a modified form. The people, at the same time, 
had to bo reconciled to the pressure of a foreign rule. All this 
rendered it imperative, of course, that the province should liave 
for a time the undivided attention of a ruler of its own. But these 
conditions have since been fidfillcd. Oudh lias now been as mueh 
accustomed to British sway as any other province of the em|)ire j 
and the economical relations between the different grades of 
society have also been settled by law. Ethnically the province 
is closely allied to Hindustan Proper, and geographically it almost 
forms a part of it. Nothing therefore stands in the way of its 
amalgamation, administratively, with the latter, with advantage 
to the State, and consequently to the public at large. 

Wo now come to an extensive genus of animals, whose special 
varieties have overspread the country under the various names of 
Commissioners, Inspectors, Superintendents, Supervisors, and the 
like. If Lord Northbrook will only be pleased to call upon these 
to shew cause why they should not forthwith cease to be, it would 
1)0 seen what numbers will have to be consigned to the regions 
of darkness at once. Here then lies a most promising field for 
retrencbmetit before his Lordship I We can vouch for it that 
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many of the class under not;& have literally nothing to do 
beyond compiling an annual report from data supplied them by 
the officials below; and well may the uninitiated ask what the 
nature and value of this report must be. Bishop Hcber, when 
reviewing Lord Byron’s tragedy of Cain for the Quartet'hj^ 
naively observed to a friend,— ‘‘ Of course, I have had occasion to 
find a reasonable quantity of fault.” So the first thing with your 
Commissioners and Inspectors in preparing their annual report is 
to find a reasonable quantity of fault,” somewhere or with some- 
thing done. The good Bishop was driven into this finding in 
consequence of being forestalled, in regard to the really salient 
points of criticism, by a rival of greater taste and skill. But 
Commissioners and Inspectors, it must be allowed, have a much 
better reason for fdllowing in his stops. Were they to do other- 
wise, their very occupation will be gone. And then as to the 
rest of the report, wo neither distort nor exaggerate matters 
when we say, that it has for its basis only some tabulated figures, 
prepared by a mohurrir on 15 or 20 Rs. a month, (resting, in many 
cases, on the respectable authority of village hitwals^ or such like 
reliable dignitaries,) and is made up of comparisons chiefly of 
these with the like figures of the previous year. But all this, of 
course, is laid before the reporter ready cut and dry by his office 
clerks* All that the great man himself has to do is to add some 
remarks by way of explaining away the discrepancies between the* 
two years* results. And this he docs by indenting on his imagi- 
nation as best he may ; for up to the time of taking up liis pen ho 
knew just as much of his subject, or cared to know, as the man 
in the moon. How precious must be the result ! 

It deserves to be noted here that the offices of a portion of 
the class under reference serve also as posting stages for letters 
and communications between the Secretariats and the offices below. 
But the labor, the wear and tear of brain, caused by these halts 
may be summed up thus When the letter or communication is 
.travelling in an upward direction, it has to be forwarded, of 
course, under n decent cover. This begins with the time-honored 
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official join — “ I have the honor fo siibniit for the consiileration of 
&c. kcu"* Then follows a repetition of the contents of the enclosure 
itself ; — to conclude only with another unvarying join — “ Under 
these circumstances I request, or solicit, or recommend,” as the 
case may be. And thus the upward work is done. When the 
letter or communication has to be sent downwards again, even this 
expenditure of force is hardly required. The natural law of 
gravity, pcriiaps, being then relied upon, it is let fall with precisely 
five stereotyped words — “ Forwarded for inrormation and guid- 
ance.*' AVc would give much to learn if these halts serve any 
better pui'pose than to retard the progress of w'ork — causing, 
necessarily, no small amount of inoonvonieiico to the outside 
public. The cost of this luxury has to come from their own 
pockets too ! f 

Some there arc again, — and these, pcrhap>, the most enrious 
of all - more heads without trunks or limbs of tboir own, and 
grafted foi\;ibly on somo other dqiartmonis to serve instead. 
These boar the new weight with a hearty aversion, of course, and 
refuse, as often as tliey can, to do its biddings. Being fixtures 
ill an unnatural position, and unable to cxocntc any movements 
at will, these grafted heads — poor fellows ! — find it difficult to 
collect materials even for the manufacture of an orthodox 
yearly report. Their solo business, in consequence, is to bewail 
iinimally, like Syrian damsels for Thaminuz's wound, tbeir own 
luckless fate in being unable to carry out their intentions about 
this or that, owing to their (valuable) efforts not being projierly 
seconded by the departments to wliicli they had to look f©r aid. 
A good return this, no doubt, for the thousands which have jear 
after year to bo jiaid to them. 

Seriously, we state it as a conviction forced on onr mind 
by ten years of close official experience, that much of what is 
called departmental snj)orvision and control is a mere sham and 
delusion, or only meddlesome interference which never leads to 
good. Your inspection tours mean only shooting excursions attlio. 
public cost, to cud with just half an hour’s walk through the ^ 
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wards of a hospital or a jail ; i hurried examination of a class in 
a scliool, perhaps in a language which the examiner knows not 
or a cursory glance at some office routine, as the nature of the 
case may bo. Then a reasonable quantity of fault” being found, 
as a matter of course, the inspecting or supervising officer takes 
his leave, chuckling in his sleeves, as ho thinks — ah ! there’s some 
matter for the next annual report. Next, as to the current work 
of an inspecting or supervising office, the six days of the week may 
be said to be occupied thus : — Monday, in passing a circular order 
for observance by the offices below ; Tuesday, in explaining 
away its inconsistency with some other order of a previous date ; 
Wednesday, in amending the order in consequence of some 
misgivings being felt as to the sufficiency of the explanation given; 
Thursday, in silbpcnding or cancelling it, doubts still conti- 
nuing to start up ; Friday, in calling upon the subordinate offices 
to explain why the order has not been acted upon, forgetting 
that it has been susj)euded or cancelled ; Saturday, in reviving 
it again on the suspension or cancellation being brought to 
notice.f The reader will readily understand how, under such a 
chaos of clashing and contradictory orders,— each new incumbent 
being ambitious also to inaugurate a system of his own, making 
a more or less clean sweep of all that his predecessors had done, — 
references and explanations must multiply without end, and thus 
valuable time is wasted in correspondence without any real pro- 
gress being made. Every thing, we are sure, will go on a great 
deal more smoothly and expeditiously if the real workers were 
left<i little more to themselves, and were less hampered by orders 
passed in ignorance of details, and clumsy and unsuitable in point 

* The writer being required to be present at one of these examinations 
was not a little amused by a Circle Inspector of Schools ( deaf too, into the 
bargain I ) examining classes in Urdu and Hindi, of whicli he was unable to 
read a paragraph himself with ordinary fluency or ease. 

t This is no imagination. The records of any office almost will shew 
how very larg.) a proportion of them is made up of the same things doitu, 
tmlmt and rc-doney ronud and round. 
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dF practical application. But the present is altogether a top-heavy 
system, there being just three men to superintend and inspect the 
work which one has to perform. And as in nature, whatever is, 
tries to continue to be, these Inspectors and Superintendents, to 
prolong their own existence, are obliged to create bastard and 
spurious work in the absence of any thing real or genuine to do. 
Look at Commissioners of Revenue, for instance, in Bengal and 
the North West Provinces, side by side with a Revenue Board. 
Now that the work of the department has been reduced to one of 
mere routine, can any man in his senses believe that there is still 
enough of needful occupation for both. It passes our comprehen- 
sion to perceive what will be lost by placing Collectors in direct 
communication with the Board itself ; or why the Board, assisted 
by a couple of well-paid Secretaries, cannot be^ equal to the tnsk 
of holding the reins over them. Or, if Commissioners are to be 
preferred to the Board, what earthly advantage is gained by 
keeping up this costly establishment only to serve as a buffer 
between the Local Governments and them. Are not Inspectors 
General and District Superintendents of Police an anomaly also, 
after their work has been reduced to almost microscopic dimensions 
by the virtual subordination of the department to the Magistrate 
of the District? His Excellency the Viceroy, we think, would do 
well to look to the whole thing with a scrutinizing eye. 

Office establishments, we believe, have now been cut down to 
as low a point as, consistently with the work to be performed, 
it could be done. But much of this, as indicated above, is mere 
spurious work, entailed on them by the spurious tribe of officers 
animadverted upon in the above. When these are swept off, 
further reductions may be feasible even in this unpromising 
quarter. 

Another way of economising work may also be noticed here. 
“ The whole style of the civil and military correspondence in 
India (says Sir Charles Napier) is bad and vulgar, and not 
business-like. Instead of pith, half a sheet is filled with titles 
and references and dates, where a Horse Guards* letter would 
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once touch the subject; anc^,when you wade through this stuff 
‘‘ you come to nothing comprehensible at last, and you have then 
“ to refer to other letters for explanation of the one in your hand.’’ 
Compared with the labor of wading through a file of Indian 
official correspondence, all other labor— not excepting even 
the perusal of Dr.Nares’ Life of Burleigh,— were, as Macaiday 
would say,/* but an agreeable recreation.” In unmeaning verbiage 
it is quite a model in its way, and cannot be surpassed. It would 
seem as if Indian officials were determined to spare no pains to 
verify the Frenchman’s remark — that language was given to man 
to hide his thoughts. But can nothing be done to put a stop to 
this vicious practice ? Forensic speeches, among the ancient Athe- 
nians, were limited and regulated by the clepf^ydra or water 
clock, and the advocate was obliged to stop as soon as the water 
had run out. And it is to this practice that much of the terseness 
and conciseness of Grecian oratory has been ascribed. India 
would be grateful for a clepsydra to confine, wdthiu reasonable 
limits, on paper, the effusions of official wisdom. No small amount 
of time and labor w^ould be saved by it, and the public pocket 
w’ould, in proportion, be spared. 

The short-sighted economy with regard to Public Works has 
been replaced by an extravagance w^hich is altogether blind ; 
and the mischief is the more threatening here in-as-miich as tlio 
tax-payer, w^ho has to meet tho enormous expenditure, thus reck- 
lessly incurred, is not always sure whom ho has to thank for 
forcing it on him. Witness, for instance, tho ghidiatorial struggle 
between Mr. Grant Duff and Sir Charles Trevelyan, in the 
examination of the latter before the Financial Committee, about 
the paternity of the big ‘‘reproductive” barracks costing tho 
country some ten millions of pounds. The Under-Secretary 
strnggled hard to credit the Government of India with the 
responsibility of them. Sir Charles retorted that “ the formation 
of the sanitary stream was in England.” But what with dates 
to compare, and conflicting quotations from despatches to adjust, 
' the tax-payer is puzzled how fairly to divide his maledictions 
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between the two. This very anxiety to east off responsibility, thus 
manifested on either side, shows, however, how lieartily ashatned^ — 
now that they^ have to swallow the results,— tlie authorities both 
here and in England must be of the stupendous blunder whicli has 
entailed so heavy a sacrifice on the Indian public. And, as it would 
be too much to hope that this blunder were the last of its kintl, 
when embryo- theorists and interested improvement-mongers aro 
so busy, it behoves the Viceroy, as tlio a))pointcd and responsible 
ruler of the country, to be, above all things, on his guard against 
the broadside which must every now and then be presented by 
these delectable benefiictors of mankind, especially from home. 
On this most exposed side, in fiict, His Excellency is the sole 
bulwark of the numerous millions whose destinies have been com- 
mitted to his care. Were he to yield to every ])ressure put by the 
Secretary of State, dancing to the music of syni]>athetic London 
sanitarians, engineers, and the rest, the fate of the Indian tax- 
payer 'svould be sealed. But this must not bo allowed. The tiilo 
must be rolled back by firm and vigorous representations of the 
financial state and resources of the country, and of the sufferings 
and oppression caused by the imposition of new and additional 
taxes. It is thus only by stemming the current at its fountain- 
head, that wasteful expenditure can in future be avoided, ami 
grievous delusions cease to be perpetrated in the deceitful name of 
])ublic works. The executive machinery of the department must 
also, in some measure, be recast. After the fate of the Saugor 
and Allahabad barracks, its faulty constitution must be patent to 
all. Mere paper supervision may be reduced with advantago 
perhaps ; but the quality of‘ the actually working staff requires 
to bo improved. The subordinates of the department, we fear, 
are too much exposed to temptation under the present regime ; 
and so long as this state of things is suffered to continue, Govern- 
ment can hardly expect a fair return for its money. Waste, too, 
will not be stopped. 

The reductions of the Military Department are not to lo 
discussed at the fag end of an article. It is necessary tlurt a* 
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leparat© paper should bo devoted to the subject. We conclude, 
therefore, with an observation of Sir Charles Napier, the truth and 
justice’ of which must touch a chord in every heart : — Every 
“shilling taken beyond the just expense of Government in any 
country is robbery.’* It is for His Excellency the Viceroy in 
Council to see that no such robbery is going on under his rule, 
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RICE HARVESTS IN BENGAL. 

By Arcydak. 

To travel among rice plains and jungly vegetation, among 
groups of lowly huts, clumps of bamboos and mangoe topes cover- 
ing and darkening>.ho villages, with no other companions than the 
Bimj)le and wretched villagers, now sowing the Audi dhan under 
the midday sun, and now dragged to the Zcmirular’s kachari for 
inability to pay rent, — how many of yon, neatly dressed Babus of 
Calcutta, will accompany us in this rustic undertaking ? How 
many of you will caro to accompany us through dark, jungly, 
perhaps malarious villages that may give you the fever,— how 
many of you will travel through almost unending fields of corn 
under the midday sun which may give you the sun-stroke ? 
Few wo apprehend. But if there are any wlio consider the task 
of investigating into the habits and occupations of consider- 
ably over half of the people of Bengal as an interesting one, 
— who amid the astounding progress of our towns have cast a 
sorrowful look towards the stagnant condition of their brethren of 
the villages,— who have in solitary moments thought and felt 
within themselves that the true progress of this country will only 
commence when the poor Bengal ryot will bo bettered in con- 
dition, — such we shall gladly have as our companions in our 
sojourn in the villages, and to sucli we commend this article. 

Tbo Bengali year commences with the month of Vaisakh 
.( April,. Mayj ) and agricultural work in Bengal may also bo said 
to oommenco with that month. Fields parched up by the rainless 
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winter and spring of Bengal are ploughed up by the cultivators 
early in Vais^kh, and the first rains of this month are bailed as 
n warning that the time for Amh sowings has come. After a 
long dry season the earth receives as with grateful joy the first 
■showers of Vaisakh, and the cultivators with no less joy and 
gratitude begin their Aush sowings on the moistened face of the 
earth. 

It is well known that the two great classes of rice in Bengal 
are the Amh and the Aman, The Amh is sown early as we have 
seen and grows on high lands, and is reaped early too, viz, in tlio 
mouth of Bhadro (August, September.) The name is probably 
derived from the word dsn which means early. The Aman on 
the other hand almost feeds entirely on rain, and is sown on low 
lands which are inundated year after year.' It is sown rather 
late, viz, in Ashadh (June, July) when heavy rains have moistened 
and almost imuudated the earth, and reaped late in the Bengali 
year, viz, in Agrah^yana and Pons (December.) The Aman is tlio 
finer and dearer sort of rice used by the middle and upper classes 
of Bengal, and is of various kinds such as Didkhini^ &c. 

The Aush is cheaper and coarser, and used only by poor people 
and the villagers. 

In the annual rice sowings the Mahajan has an important 
part to play, and we must therefore make a few observations re- 
lating to him. The mahiijans discharge a very important function 
in the social economy of Bengal, so important indeed, that all 
agricultural work would be at a stand still without their assis- 
tance. The improvidence of the Bengal ryot is well known,— 
indeed it is the natural result of the circumstances tinder which he 
is placed and has been placed for centuries together. Priuleiico 
and foresight in peojde presuppose times of security,— times when 
prudent calculations have at least a fair chance of being realized. 
For, unless what is saved to-day may be fairly expected to be enjoy- 
ed to-inorro V, ail foresight is fruitle.ss and abstenanco folly. 
fortunately hosvever the long roll of Indian history does not dis-. 
close to us one instance of a sua;)y era when the peasants could ^ 
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wlkli tolerable certainty expect to^enjoy the fruits of their savings* 
What with the exactions of Siibadars and Zemindars and taxga- 
therers, what with the ravages of external and internal war, and 
what with the periodical devastation of predatory races, security 
was never known to the |)oor people of India. Even to tlie present 
day the relationship existing between the Kcmiudars and the ryots 
do not, we are bound to say, foster habits of foresight and pru- 
dence among the people. All these circumstances have had their 
influence on the formation of the character of the Indian peasant 
and made him what ho is — a creature without foresight, caring 
only for to-day and unable or unwilling to provide for to-morrow. 
When therefore that to-morrow comes, — when the ryot wants 
mouey either to pay a tax or for his own support, — cither to pay 
the Zemindar’s rciij or to sow his lands, he must borrow money 
or dlian at any rate at which it can be had ; and exorbitant 
rates have naturally raised a class of people who following differ- 
ont pursuits of life depend mainly on lending money. Nor is it the 
ryot alone who is so improvident. The Zemindar, the Taluqdar, 
the Gantidar, every one resorts to the Mah^jan in times of need, 
and resorts to him not in vain. People who know little of village 
life have been started at hearing the rates of interest (which are 
never less than 25 per cent, and seldom less than 37^ per cent) at 
which mahajaus lend their money and dhan ; and Government we 
hoar are contemplating taking steps in this subject. \\ e are 
afraid such steps if taken will produce much harm and no good. 
The prudence and foresight of the money lenders compensate for 
the improvidence of the entire village popidation of Bengal ; and 
they, as a body save entire classes of people from utter ruin year 
after year. Not even half the zemindars could pay revenue to 
Government every year independently of the assistance of the 
mahdjans and liardl}' 10 percent of the ryots could without such 
assistance carry on their agricultural work year after year. They 
borrow dlian mostly iu Vais4kh for the purposes of sowing as well 
as to live upon, and pay oft‘ this agricultural debt at a high rate 
of interest either at the Aush harvest in Bhadra, or at. the Aman 
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harvest in Magh. Nor would the rates seem exorbitant when 
we consider it a tax Avhioli sliameless improvidence pays to the 
only means that can save it from ruin, — when wo further consider 
the risk undertaken, the difficulties which often attend recovery, 
and above all the universality of the demand. Indeed in this case, 
as in every other case of a similar nature, the laws of demand and 
supply regulate and deterinine the rates, and government interfer- 
ence will only create miscliief. Any usury laws that may be 
enacted are sure to be evaded, and the poor ryots,— the borrowers, 
— would have to pay the cost of such illegal evasion over and 
above the rates. 

We hope wo shall not bo mistaken. It is not our intention to 
defend money lending as a profession; — we admit all that has 
been said against it, we admit it has a deinorali,' ’ng effect on those 
who borrow, and smothers all noble feelings in those who lend, by 
teaching them to extort their heartless gain in the coolest and 
cruellest manner from starving poverty and distress. But admit- 
ting all this, we maintain that the profession has become a necessity 
and settled down into a custom, and Government interference will 
only do harm. Is it expected that a single enactment will in one 
day change the improvident habits wdiich the people, as wo have 
already seen, have acquired in centuries ? If not, the only other 
means to do away with money lending at high rates would be 
for Government to advance money and dhan at smaller rates, — 
taking upon themselves tlie burdensome duty of realizing their 
loans from poor ryots. We hardly believe our Government are 
prepared to go so far, as it would involve them in endless <com- 
plicatioiis and lawsuits. Then, tliere is simply no other alternative 
than to leave matters alopo. But to return to our story from our 
long digression. 

Wo have seen fields ploughed up and Afish sown early in 
Vaisdkh (April, May) Vaisdkh and Jyastha pass on, rains increase, 
until in Ashadh { June, July ) the skies assume a darksome aspect 
and rain comes down in torrents. The rainy season in Bengal is 
certainly one of the most magnificent phenomena that nature 
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presents in any part of the worm, though it fails to strike ns on 
account of our familiarity with it. Skies are filled with deep 
purple clouds darkening the atmosphere with an aspect of terror 
and unearthly gloom, lurid flashes of lightning dazzle the eye 
with their uncommon brilliancy, loud booms of thunder reverber- 
ating through the wide atmosphere proclaim to an awe-struck 
world the wrath of Heaven, storms and cyclones of ejjcessive 
might batter down huts and trees and howl and sweep across the 
devoted country with the fury of infernal beings, and torrents of 
rain such as may be witnessed in very few countries deluge fields 
and meadows and make rivers inundate entire districts. Miles 
and miles together in districts near the Sunderbunds remain 
under water knee-deep or waist-deep for rnontlis, and villages 
which are built ouijclevatcd tracts of lands appear like floating 
islands surrounded by wide masses of waters. It is in such dis- 
tricts that Ama?i grows in super abundance. The Ganges becomes 
extraordinarily powerful during the rainy weather, spreading her 
sea-like exj)anse over miles and miles together, and sweeping away 
thousands of acres and entire villages in her imperious wrath. 

During this inclement weather the peasant does not remain 
idle. Nursed by the heavy rains the Amh shoots up rajiidly, but 
with Aush also shoot up grass and weeds to choke its growth, 
and it is only by repeated weeding that the corn retains its health. 
Nor is weeding by any means a pleasant affair. Toiling in mud 
and mire, insensible of wind and rain, the peasant looks after his 
corn with the affection of a parent and is never tired of doing 
any^thing and every thing conducive to a good harvest. Nor 
must we here forget to mention that it is in this season ihatAman 
is sown. It is in the month of Ashadh wdien lands itre well satu- 
rated with rain that Aman is sown on low lands, and with increas- 
ing rain the dhan shoots up with mushroom growth.* But of 
this hereafter. 

* Some few species of Aman are however sown along with Aunh in 
VaUakh. They grow together on the same soil, and when Aush is reaped in 
Bhadra, Aman ie allowed to remain standing and is reaped along with other 
species of Aman in Pous. 
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Ashadh passes on, and by tlio latter end of Sravan f Julyj 
August) the Ausli gets ripe, and the harvest ftiirly sets in in 
Bhadra (August, September.) Rural prospects in Bhadra are by no 
means uninteresting. Trees and shrubs and thick groves, washed 
by recent showers and sparkling under the Indian sun, present a 
peculiarly fresh and cheerful aspect, and interminable fields of 
waving golden corn spread their vast sea-like expanse on every 
side of the rural wayfarer. And now the Aiisli harvest begins. 
The ryots view with joy the fields of uniform gold that stretch 
before their eye and begin their pleasant work at once. 

Ait^h is reaped and gathered. — Where ? — in the barn houses 
of the ryots ? — Alas ! no. The mahajans who lent their money 
and dhan must now be paid at a high rate of interest. If money 
was lent, the rate of interest is generally 37|i ' per cent, and if 
(lhan was lent in Vaisakh, — ^lialf as much again (derln) or a 
quarter as much again (shai) must be paid back by the end of 
Bhadra, and this means over hundred per cent, and over fifty per 
cent, respectively for the whole year. Then again the Zemindar, 
whose claims legal as well as illegal the ryot can hardly over ])ay 
off in full, conies upon the poor ryot at this harvest time, and 
when their dues are paid or partly paid the ryot, — he who has 
labored in morning and in evening, in mnd and in mire, in rain, 
wind and hail, for growing the crops, — has little left to carry 
home. Alas poor Bengal ryot ! when will education enable thee 
to hold thy own against all others and make thee a prudent, 
provident and independent creature ? 

Harvest is a pleasant thing all over tlie world, and certainly 
it is not the least pleasant in Bengal. In Italy, France, and other 
vine producing countries the festivities at vintage gladden the 
villagers after their annual labor, and certainly the Hindus whose 
joyousness of spirit is peculiarly adapted to festivities and celebra- 
tions yield neither to the Italian nor to the French. The season 
too is the pleasantest in the year. The heat of summer has depart- 
ed, and yet winter has not yet come in, rains have disappeared, 
waters have subsided or are fast subsiding, and the earth rising as 
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it were from a salubrious bath Appears in fresher loveliness and 
richer green. In such a delightful season the Aush harvest closes 
with Bhadra, and As,vin (September, October) therefore witnesses 
the commencement of a series of festivities equalled in no other 
part of the world. A beautiful custom draws together brother 
and sister on the last day of the Durga Puja, — draws together 
parent and child, husband and wife, master and servant, friend 
and friend, — aye the most distant relatives to embrace and bless 
each* other with the fulness of heart. 

We have viewed the Puja as a harvest festival. It must be 
admitted however that at present it has very little of the character 
of a harvest festival, though it undoubtedly originated as such. 
Nor is it difficult to conjecture the causes which have led to this 
change. Bengal ias always been pre-eminently an agricultural 
country, and with the exception of Gt^vernment officers, almost 
the entire population, including shopkeepers and money lenders, 
traders and merchants, were intimately connected with villages 
and village-life, and often had acres of land of their own ; — and 
indeed had their homes in villages though most of them lived in 
towns for the greater part of the year to conduct business. A 
large portion of the money therefore that accumulated in the 
country was often spent in villages on various occasions, and on all 
these occasions the ryots were allowed freely to mingle and share 
in the joy and festivities. Thus, though the ryots had never 
probably the competence to indulge in the luxury of Pujas and 
celebrations themselves, the fact of their freely mingling in the 
festivities held by the matubbur men in the village immediately 
after the harvest gave such celebrations pre-eminently the charac- 
ter of harvest festivals. Two causes have operated in the way of 
putting a stop to *this state of things. The Muhammadan rulers 
of our country vigorously proselytized the people, till, as wo now 
find, almost half the agriculturists and cultivators changed their 
religion, and with their religion gave up their ancient usages. A 
second:' and perhaps a still more potent cause will be Ibuud in ,tlio 
&bt 6f the contact of this country with European civilization. 
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Among the many latent but important results of which this 
contact has been the cause, — not the least important result will 
be found in the increased importance with which towns are in- 
vested, and the wide gulf which has been created between towns 
and villages, European notions of Utility and Division of labor 
have caused a general rush of all well-to-do people towards towns, 
and a desertion of villages to the cultivators. Few will be inclined 
to question that this is a fact. Nine tenths of the well-to-do people 
who have now settled down in Calcutta and the suburbs will bo 
able to trace, that their ancestors at no distant date were 
villagers, or at least had their homes in villages though they may 
have frequented towns often enough. Tlius towns are in the 
present day daily incireasing in magnitude and importance, and 
the w'ealth of the country is spent in towns^ Pujas too have 
migrated from villages to towns along \vith those who are compe- 
tent to celebrate them, and have almost grown into a town institu- 
tion, — though even now Zemindars and other well-to-do people 
celebrate them in the inoftussiL But to our story. 

We have seen Anion sown in the month of Ashadh. There is 
a main distinction between the Aman and the Aush as regards the 
seasons favorable to then growth. Amayi suiters in drought’ and 
Aush in years of excessive rain, and it is only in years of moder- 
ate rain fall that both crops flowrish. Aman requires no weeding, 
it increases with increasing rain, but when little plants have shot 
up they must be transplanted. The process of transplantation is 
rather an ardusus ohe, as the plants which have grown promis- 
cuously have to be taken one by one and arranged in unijprm 
rows so that they may grow healthily and steadily. Much rain 
is wanted in the season of transplanting, but when once transplan- 
ted, the Aman requires no more looking, after. * Transplantation 
generally takes place in Bhadra (August, Septembe.) 

Aswiu (Septembe, Octer,) and Kartik (October, November,) 
are comparatively speaking months of idleness among the peasan- 
try, in 80 far at least as the rice harvests are concerhed, and the 
Puja festivities which commance in Aswiu (not amou^ the 
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peasantry though,) arc continued almost unremittingly through- 
out Kartik. By the middle of Aughran (November, December,) 
the Aman is ripe and harvest fairly sets in at the latter end of 
that moath. 

We shall not here forget to mention the temporary emigra- 
tion which takes place in Pons, (December, January) year after 
year in Bengal. We have stated before that Aman grows best in in- 
undated tracts, and tlie districts l)Ordering on the Sunderbiinds 
which are inundated y’car after year produce a plentiful supply of 
Aman more than the cultivators can hope to reap unaided. And as 
this Aman ripens somewhat later than Atnan in other parts of 
the country, laborers from all parts can afford after reaping tho 
A7nan of their own villages to swarm to the Sunderbunds in largo 
numbers with the ^certain hope of finding work in the Atnan 
reaping time, and in this hope they are never disappointed. 
Thus peasants from all parts of the country crowd to these dis- 
tricts unmindful of malarious atrnospliere, of risk, danger and 
death, each peasant presenting himself to the master under whom 
he worked in the preceding year, and returning to his own village 
after corn is reaped, with his fixed quantum of corn as his wages. 
This annual trip of thousands and tens of thousands of people to 
the Sunderbunds forms, it must be confessed, a curious commen- 
tary on the proceedings of the planters of Bengal. The employers 
of labor in the Sunderbunds have no agents, they promise no 
exorbitant wages, they do not provide against risk or illness, they 
have no dispensaries even though the field of labor is unhealthy 
and pialarious, they do not even provide for proper accomodation 
for laborers ; and yet laborers crowd to the Sunderbunds with 
alacrity in spite of stoundiug drawbacks. Why is it that English 
planters in Bengal with all their brilliant promises often ftiii to 
obtain willing laborers ? Let each answer the question for 
himself. 

The Aman harvest closes with* Pous (December, January.) 
Wie Amh harvest, we have seen, is the cause of much rejoicing. 
The time ef the Awn harvest is not so favorable to outdoor 
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merriment, as the cold of Pous keeps people within doors. And 
yet the people of Bengal recognize the joyousuess of the occasion 
and observe an 'in door practice which certainly does not yield 
to the merry Christmas of England in hilarity and merry-making. 
On the last day of Pous is held the Pous Parban or Amani Parban, 
as it is sometimes called, which means the festival of the Aman 
harvest. Families gather together in joy and observe a variety of 
little rites and ceremonies, but the chief part of the festival 
consists, even like the Christmas of cold December, in a warm and 
hearty dinner, in the preparation and distribution of warm and 
delicious cake prepared from a variety of materials. 

Thus ends Pous. In Magh (January and February) there is 
little paddy business. In Falguu (February, March) and Chaitra 
( March, April) many of the ryots who do not^ grow any other 
crops on their lands but rice, plough up their laud for rice sowings 
in Vaisakh. With Chaitra closes the Bengali year. 

PSEUDODOXTA EPIDEMICA. 

Gratitude. 


There is not,” says Addison, “ a more pleasing exercise of 
the mind than gratitude.” This I take to be the most charming 
piece of Irony my eyes ever lighted upon in writings, grave or 
gay, prose or poetical. Cruelly kind” is an instance of bold 
figure — very bold indeed; but “pleasingly grateful” i8,5aw« 
pareil ! In these oases, as in those of patches, the more violent 
the contrast, the more resistless the effect. It is quite possible to 
conceive an act, kind in itself, associated with cruelty. 

“ I will speak daggers to her but use none ; 

My tongue and soul in this be hypocrites.” 

Bank hypocrites often prove our best friends on whose seeming 
cruelty depend our being and, prosperity. But for the feigned 
indignation of our parents and Instructors, where and what 
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would wo have boon ? I assume^hat malice prepeme on tlio part 
of parents, outside bedlam, is a moral impossibility. The voice 
of nature cries too vehemently against the monstrosity to permit 
the entertainment of the supposition for a single moment. There 
is a secret wire that flashes the sensations of youths to the in- 
nermost souls of those who gave them birth. Wliatever grieves 
the child grieves the mother. To inflict pain on her own offspr- 
ing is to inflict pain on herself. If then she wounds at all, she 
wounds but to cure. Would, we could predictite the same of 
school-masters, as a body, without perjuring ourselves or exciting 
the risible faculties of our readers ! Wo know, to our bitter cost, 
that most of these titular deities are as sad misnomers as arc 
Gooroos themselves, the one efficiently finishing the work of des- 
truction which the|Other began. Far noble fratnm I Equally void 
of sympathy, equally void of discretion, equally void of experi- 
ence, the heroes of the birch pretend to lash into the pates of 
ten lor youths, what they themselves never learnt, by a Procrustean 
system of suiting intellects of different sizes to the same streoty- 
ped programme with mutilations more inhuman than those resort 
ed to by the contriver of the iron bed, conjointly accomplishing 
within a short decade the complete ruin of the wards, and blasting 
for ever the golden dreams of the guardians. The old woman ia 
the story, seeing that the Dewau fells no wood and draws no water, 
believed his office to be a sinecure, and complacently jumped into the 
conrdusion that her spoiled child, if fit for nothing else, would make 
a capital Do wan at any rate ! Our old women, in breeches and 
top-l^oots, seem to run away with a notion similar to that of the 
philosophic matron in question. Any body and every body can 
successfully play the pedagogue, from the itinerant fiddler even 
unto the cook ! The only qualification necessarry being, as a late 
humourist felicitously expressed himself, the tact of sitting garam 
in tlie chair I Garam these worthies white, black or blue, are 
with a vengeance, and that, in more senses than one, as our urchins 
counting more marks than years on their backs abundantly 
testify. Small wonder then that tutored by this motley crew of 
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ragamuffins, passing giddy witVtliirty pounds a year, onr In- 
cORRiaiBiiES, alike blunt in ffesli and feeling, are simultaneously 
matriculated in tlie Calcutta and Bordeaux universities, leviathans 
quite invulnerable to coaxing or thrashing from friends or foes. — 
Ho that has but impudence, 

To all things has a fair pretence ; 

And, put among his ivants but shame, 

To all the world may lay his claim.” 

But to the subject, '-cruelty is not incompatible with kindness 
tior is pleasure with grief. Most people know, for alas I how few 
escape the poisoned darts of the fell archer, who, true to his 
infernal resolve, is over busy in perverting the benevolent ends 
()f kind Providence by rudely tearing away from the bosom of 
the happy family the venerable sire, whose ^^st erudition and 
matured understanding always proved a rock of strength to the 
juvenile members, otlierwise hopelessly lost in the meshes of 
wmrldly entanglements, the woeful inheritance of weak humanity. 
Or it may bo the little baby, who, yet ignorant of the dread 
destiny, bewildered and astounded by the ill-understood virulence 
of the mortal fit, in vain resorts to its wonted defence, the cry, 
tliat has hitherto never failed to bring succour within reach. Ob ! 
what succour can avail when grim Death liolds the victim within 
his giant grasp, chuckling over the rich repast, and enjoying the 
tremendous crash of hopes piled over hopes on this fragile found- 
ation by the fund couple wliom Immortality itself could not 
guarantee the realization of the smallest fraction. Or worse still, 
it may be the mother of the child ! That fairy form, to ^\hoso 
benign smile of approbation ever ticked the touched needle of his 
soul. Nothing pleasure ho ludd hut what was shared by her ; 
nothing pain, on which she poured the balm of her lieart-felt 
sympathy. She was the buoy which kept his sole craft of 
comfort afloat. Snapped is the hawser, and wrecked his argosy, 
buried, buried, fifty fathoms deep below the icy brine, leaving biin 
an insolvent, with' assets of ease absolute nil I Vacant, by tlio 
fire- side, is her scat ; vacant around the festive board ; dreary 
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and lonesome is the homestead. She is dead and with her is dead 
the whole world, yea as dead as Death itself I I say most people 
know, how dearly at moments like these, the bereaved soul w^ould 
purchase an hour’s respite from the din and bustle of business, 
from the empty forms and formularies of convention, from the 
vanities of human life so recently, ah ! so emphatically, pointed 
out by the finger of Fate ; and, burying himself within the inner- 
most recess of a hermit’s cell, uninterrupted, enjoy the luxury of 
grief! Anxiously recall to mind every feature, every gesture, 
every dimple that betokened the flash of her pearly teeth ! Snatch 
the angel from the past and revel in the honey of her company ! 
Condolence is impertinent mockery to him, and ceremony is 
worm-wood to his lacerated heart which bleeds anew at every set 
phrase cooked u^ for the occasion, and abominates tears screwed 
Out by effort. What is the world to him or he to the w^orld ? Why 
should he plod in the jog-trot groove of the social orbit, and con- 
tinue to grin when others grin for mere grinning’s sake ? The 
centripetal force that confined him so long to the restrained course 
has ceased to operate and now he ‘‘can fly” or he “can run” though 
Heaven knows ! his task is far, far from being “smoothly done !” 

Nature, they say, abhors a vacuum. Whether she does or 
does not I cannot tell, as the coquettish Dame never vouchsafed 
to open the least bit of her mind to me. How other chaps have 
managed to discover on which day of July she is to shut up shop, 
and perform Suttee with the KooUn comet whom the astute Dai- 
hagga^ in the land of the Philistines, evesdropped, on tho 
top^ of the Neelghirrics to catch imprinting a pretty lusty kiss on 
her right cheek, must ever remain to me a perfect mystery. This 
much at any rate is certain that one thing cannot hate another 
with greater sincerity than that with which the human mind 
abhors pain. 

“ Pain, thou sole perfect thing to earth assign’d. 

The body take, but spare, oh spare the mind. 

Wreck’d on thy rocks, or on thy billows tost. 

Oh, save the compass, though the bark be lost”I 
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Shade of Epicurus ! Once more revisit this sphere of fun and 
folly, and witness the triumph of thy philosophy, in spite of the 
host of unscrupulous detractors, who, digracefully beaten over and 
over a^ain off the legitimate field of discussion, had recourse to 
the nasty trick of cowards, and attempted to stifle by scandal 
what they failed to put down by argument. Witness how modern 
Catos have taken to ventilated sola hats, and modern Didos have 
cfased to- pinch themselves to death by cramming their miisoular 
amazon feet within the narrow dimensions of kid skin boots im- 
ported from Lilliput. Witness how bullocks have been exempted 
from running like “ race horse,” and how dogs and “ lady dogs” 
have been taught to die like saints without a groan ! Drawing 
one’s own entrails, however, like so many yards of red tape in 
the Circumlocution office, or mounting the ignitj^d pyre, is nothing 
in comparison to the acute pain caused by humiliation. But for 
the direct evidence to the contrary, one would feel disposed to 
trace the origin of man to Lucifer, Lucifer lineaments are visibly 
stamped on his mind. He will stand any amount of scratching 
out side, but forthwith shows fight the moment an attempt is 
made to push the nail deeper. Neither inocculation nor vaccina- 
tion protects the man from the infection of sensibility. Office, 
rank, education all succumb under its galvanic influence. Touch 
the secret string and Milton forgets his poetry, and the egotistic, 
opinionative, self-sufficient, pedantic, redundant, Samuel Johnson 
LL. D. bellows like a mad bull, and bolts out of the mansion to 
which he was led by his own interest ! The fact is, justly or un- 
justly, each inan places himself on a certain pedestal from which 
he will not be kicked off without a tooth and nail struggle. In 
other words we cannot afford to be snubbed, and nothing so success- 
fully snubs as the sense of the so-called gratitude I Like Beerbul’s 
cat it ever cripples the growth and stints the enjoyments of the 
fated wretch who, “ once on a time,” had the misfortune to accept 
a favor from his neighbour. Like the contagion of the 14th Act 
disease, gratitude' runs through the veins of the recipient, and 
ooptnmiuates the life blood of qiiborn generations. Can any thing 
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more harassing be conceived than the stone of Sisyphus transmit- 
ted from father to son through time without end ? Granted some 
acknowledgement is due on the part of the man helped out of 
embarrassments, will nothing square the accounts between the 
parties concerned in this fowl transaction ? Will not mountains of 
gold cancel the obligation, and blot out the stain from the pages 
of memory ? While every thing else on earth is transient, will 
gratitude alone be endless and everlasting, though the acknow- 
ledgement of it, in all shapes, and under all circumstances, must 
naturally and necessarily be peculiarly distasteful to spirits not 
crushed by anachronic custom ? Will enfranchised youth pay 
heed to the denunciations of loquacious dotage, and certify that 
wisdom Avhich is the very quintessence of folly and absurdity ? 
Is the brand of #ofamy to be cherished as an heir-loom by pos- 
terity ? — 

“ Woe to him whose daring hand profanes 
The honored heirlooms of his ancesters,” 

Thrice woe, I say, to that slave of prejudice who would belie his 
nature and hug the pageant of a myth for a deservedly forgotten 
ancestor. He who succeeds to an estate may be supposed to 
succeed to its liabilities ; but he who inherits no property inherits 
no obligation. The Debit and Credit side of the gratitude account- 
current must close with the close of the Caterpillar pauper career. 
Natural laws of limitation will not recognise it as open to the 
prejudice of glittering Butterflies, who can ill afford to encumber 
their overburdened memories with such antiquated associations. 

^ High on a gorgeous seat that far out-shone 
Tagrag’s brass chain, or Bobtail’s borrow’d stone, 

Or that where on her Swells the public pours, 
All-bounteous, sawder soft and Windsor showers 
Great Fungus sits 

All glorious I Around him sit a galaxy of grandees of high and 
low degree. Developed into the full sized Barrak Baboo by the 
abundance of Commissariat ghee, he reigns supreme within the 
^cr ed hallow of official dignity at a safe distance from home, and 
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bemgnlj doles out to his uusiispecting satellites measured smiles 
more sincerely coveted by all than was ever gold coveted by a 
iniser. Geuiiiiie patrician looks beam forth from his radiant face 
when he deigns to drop a patronising word or two on this or that 
lucky wight whose rare good fortune continues the staple talk of 
the whole Cantonement for an entire fortnight. His mind is 
eternal sun shine ! without a single speck to bedim the lustre 
of the firmament from one end to the other, save and except, 
wdien, at distant intervals, the Dak peon hands over a crippled 
“ Bearing” message in hieroglyphics. On occasions like these, 
an ominous dark spot, very small, smaller than a matliematical 
ponit, is visible above the brilliant horizon ; but the recurring 
cyclone of gaities soon blows it off, leaving an impression no 
deeper than that of foot print on drifting sandr Durbars by day, 
and corousals by night, constitute the ‘‘grammar” of his life ; but 
present preparations are unusually grand. It is the birth night of 
Mundavjan^ his favourite mahomedan mistress. Who will describe 
the decorations of the spacious guilded hall, the magnificence of 
leveried servants, the blaze of aristocratic guests, or the fascina- 
tions of the dancing girl, the train of her golden Pesims sweeping 
beliind her slender form that, with airy steps, oscillates in the 
centre, now softly waving the delicate coloured palm, now archly 
drawing the thin veil, of Benares texture, over half her large 
black eye, wdiich, from underneath the ecli])se, flashes permanent 
lightening, while her syren voice cry havoc and let loose the dogs 
of war ! Fungus is half liquid ! When lo and behold I his 
voluptuous eyes encounter two others twinkiug over a b»g of 
bones, that, by some sort of miracle still retains the power of 
locomotion, and sensibility enough to wind round the waist wliicli 
an infant could span, a few inches of linen unacquainted with any 
laundry in any part of the globe ! .Slowly but steadily moves 
the spectre, and plants itself close to the mumudl Petrified stand 
the armed guard, and wonder holds the proud assembly mute. 
All eyes are fixed on the apparition, all lips are hermetically sealed. 
A pin-drop silence prevailsj which is ultimately broken by the 
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beseeching enquiry of a dietingnishod guest. Choked with — 
^‘pleasing gratitude’’ eh! ~a voice at last faintly replies, “Y»o-s, the 
old man was once my Friend ! Incensed, beyond measure, the fath- 
er— for it was ho — who undertook a journey on foot to Kaieafoo, to 
see, if an interview would move his son what repented messages 
failed to effect, and save him and his pauper wife from starvation, 
can contain no longer, Beg pardon moharajah ! ” the old man 
groaned, not your friend but the friend of your Mother ! Picture 
to yourself gentle Reader I the scene that ensues, and then bury 
Gratitude in the tombs of the Capulets now and for ever ! 

I can bear scorpion’s stings, tread fields of fire. 

In frozen gulf of cold eternal lie, 

Bo toss’d aloft througir tracts of endless void— 

But canno^livc in shame.” 

TEE ANNADAMANGALA OF BHARAT CHANDRA. 

In a late issue of this Magazine we gave a brief account of 
the life of Bharat Chandra Raya ; and as it is desirable that tho 
biographical account of the poet should be supplemented by a 
critical notice of bis writings, we propose briefly to review his 
poems, in tho order they were written. 

We skip over the poet’s juvenile production, the Song of 
Satyanarayan^ which is of little poetical merit As a narrative 
piece, however, it has considerable merit. Tho poem that next 
demands notice is i\\G Annaddmangxla,* to the consideration of 
which we shall confine ourselves in the present paper. 

Tho poem opens, as most poems in Bengali do, with prayers 
to certain deities of tho Hindu Pantheon. Of these that to Ganesa 
seems to us the best. We here quote a few lines : 

5rh5tt?r1. 

'2f?m I 

• It is worthy of note that tho whole of tho three poems, Annada- 
Vidyknmd^ and i/drwin/wt, are also called tho Anmihmmgal^t, 
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’jsTj ^ ’?($, 

mt 

Here we catoh a glimpse of the uotioa which the Hindus have 
of the Deluge. 

The occasion of the Poem is next described. Facts and 
myths are beautifully interwoven in this part of the poem. 
Serferaz Khan, on the death of his father Suja-ood-deen, succeeds 
to the Viceroyalty of Bengal, Behar and Orissa. Ali Verdy Khan, 
Governor of Behar, soon wrests the sceptre from him. Murshed 
Kuli Khan, of Orissa, rebels, but is put down and expelled the 
the country. Ali Verdy appoints his nephew Syud Ahmed* to 
the governorship of the Province. He proves a weak ruler. One 
Murad Bakhir usurps the power, and puts Syufi Ahmed in irons. 
Ali Verdy Khan marches against the usurper, whom lie totally 
defeats in a battle. A new Governor is placed over the Province. 

About this time, the redou table Mdhratha general, Bhaskar 
Pandit, with his fierce hordes, enters Bengal and devastates the 
country. This invasion of the Malirathas is very pocticallycou* 
nocted with the affairs in Orissa just described. Says the poet:-— 

^nsTTTt ^ 9 

^ II 

W'nr ^ I 

jirtTl I 

CT%t *rfHf?r srtJT CFfJT « 

srtf^'5 FT|5l '£fPIW3r I 

>nift « 

1ia<r«r ^1151 i 

*1:^ ? f «rc« 11 

* Ho is called Soidad Jung by the PoeL 
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^Ttr?! 'firm ■^sr fsp ’rt i. 

*r1 ->15,^31 II 

?W3r ?rt'sn 11^ c7rat3tt? I 

•^jfsrtJT ® ^ ^'tu « 

cut •aitfjt ^^tc^nf w’i’f I 
^"fsr srfnr f’lrl « 

nr?r c'rf^f ’rfif srtsr aPtfsT ® r 

*ttilt5! ?r^tw '5t^3r ^f'9^ K 
Ilaj4 Krishna Chandra Raya of Nadiya gets into trouble in 
connection with the Malirath^ raids. The poet, it must be observed, 
is not explicit on this point. The cause of the Raja’s trouble is 
not dearly stated ; it is indistinctly hinted at, not explained. But 
lot that pass. The Raja is imprisoned at MnrshuUbad, besides 
being fined in a very heavy sum. A votary of Durga, he sends 
up prayers to the^oddoss for his speedy release from confinement. 
Slie appears to him in a dream ; solaces him with the assurances 
of speedy release ; and commands Inm to celebrate a grand feast 
in honor of her. The goddess, at the same time*, inspires the poet 
to compose a poem eclebratiug her attributes, which is to be recite? 
or sung on the occasion of the feast. The Raja is liberated ; ro 
turns to his capital ; and makes a great feast in honor of Durg.? 
ill her character of Annapurna. The poem we are reviewing i. 
written and sung every morning and evening during the feast> 


o The writer of the article “ Popular Literature of Bengal” in th^ 
Cakutia Remeio, No. 20, thus speaks of the origin of the feast 

Nut many years after the great inundation of 1739, and the devastati:-, 
of Bengal by the Mahratta hordes under Bhaskar Pandit, the Raja, onsoi .^y 
particuhir occasion, made a great feast, somewhat similar, in its pretensio.ir^. 
to tUit of Ahasuerus wliich is described at the commencement of the book ci. 
Esther. , , , , . 

Bharat Chandra appears to have been a Votary of Durga, to whom, in the 
work under consideration, he gave, the epithet of Annnda, the giver of for 
alluding to the distress and famine, from which tlie country had lately I) . ’, 
delivered in his opinion through the favor of that goddess. 'Plio tern\,‘Maiiy 

is another of her titles. i t> -i. t v. ^kx 

In the Life of Raia Krishna Chandra Raya by Ra 3 ib Lochan Muk!'.-r 
dhyaya, there [s no allusioirwtluiito the confinement of the Raja or the Iv t . 
here spoken of; but mention is made of a double feast called Ai!'uhoL ; 
and Bazpaye which was celebrated, on a very grant scale, at, Knshuanag u, 
for some days successively. 
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The story of the Poem is a tale from the uational my- 
thology. In the beginning all was wateri The Impersonations of 
the three Gunas, composing the Hindu Trinity, are seated on the 
vast expanse locked in deep meditation. M^ya, the creative 
energy, in the form of a corpse, first approaches Brahma, who 
shuns her in disgust ; she then goes to Vishnu, who gives her no 
better reception. The body next floats down to Siva, who takes 
hold of, and sits upon, it. The union of Siva and Maya j/roduces 
tho world. This reminds us of the famous lines in Milton ; 

Thou from the first 

Wast present, and, with mighty 
wings outspread 

Dove-like, sat’st brooding on tlie 
Vast abyss. 

And mad'st it ju'cgnant ” 

This primeval union ceases, on the aecomplisliment of its 
object, but it again takes place. Maya is born as danglitcr of 
Dakslia, and is named Sati. She is reunited by marriage to Siva. 
Daksha, however, hates Siva for his vagrant habits. He makes 
a great feast, to which ho invites all tlie gods and goddesses, 
except Siva, who resents the insult. »Sati is anxious to go to 
witness the ceremony; but her lord sets his face against her going: 
she at last wrings from him permission to go to the feast.* 
Daksha speaks ill of Siva, which the faithful Sati, takes to heart 
and dies. This excites the wrath of Siva, who vows revenge. 
Accordingly, 

He with his horrid crew” 

goes to the scene of the feast, and kills Daksha. DakMin, 
however, through the intercession of Brahma and Vishnu, is 
revived, but in a disfigured form. Siva seizes the lifeless body 

of Sati, and, as he is loth to part witli it, Vishnu, with his 
» ■ ■ — . 

® Sati on tljis occasion, appears, successively, before her consort in ten 
different forms. It ^yaa in her terrific fonn of Kali that she awes him into 
compliance with her wishes. These ten forms of Sati are spoken of as ten 
Mahavidyas in the Tautras. 
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chakra or disc, cuts it into fifty three parts, which, being scattered 
about, fall over as many places, that thus become sacred. 

A voice from heaven informs th^ gods that Maya is again 
born as daughter of Himalaya, and is named Uma, Narada 
settles a match between Siva and Uma. Siva at this time is 
absorbed in deep meditation, from which Kama (Cupid) rouses 
him. Kama is reduced to ashes by the wrathful Siva looking 
at him. The familiar story of Kama and Eati is introduced here 
as an episode, Siva is married to Uma ; and the happy couple 
repair to Kailasa. But the Aoav of matrimonial happiness is inter- 
rupted by a rupture between them. Siva leaves home in disgust : 
but, failing to obtain food, returns home hungry, when Uma gives 
him a hearty meal. From this circumstance she gets her title of 
Annapurna. 

Siva then founds a place of worship, which he calls Kasi 
and pronounces to be a place of great religious merit. Siva, with 
his consort Annapurna, comes and resides here. 

Vyasa preaches the superiority of Vishnu over Siva, who ex- 
pels the recusant from Kasi. Tlie great Apostle of Vaishnavism, 

« not content with such 

Audacious neighbourhood ” 

resolves 

To build. 

His temple right against the temple of god” 
that is, a place of worship of equal merit with Kasi. But ho is 
foiled in his design by an artifice on the part of Annapurna.* 

Annapurna desires to extend her worship among mortals, 
and Weets her desire in this wise : Basil ndiir, servant of Kiivera, 
neglects his appointed duty of gathering flowers for the worship 
of Annapurna, for which he is condemned to be born among 
mortals. He is born of very poor parents residing at Bargaclii, 
in Pargana Baguan, and is named Harihar. Harihar worships 

* It is supposed, not without reason, that the poet, in the story of 
Vyasa, ridiciihs the efforts of Chaitanya to introduce a new form of fath 
among the people of liengal. 
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Annapurna with sincere devotion, and prospers in life under her 
auspices. But he at last forfeits- the favor of the goddess, who, 
annoyed by the constant brovis in the family, leaves it, and goes 
over to the house of a new favorite residing at Andul, also in 
Pargana Baguan. — Bhavananda Mazumdar, the ancestor, of the 
far famed Raja Krishna Chandra Raya of Nadiya. Bhavananda 
attains to immense prosperity, through the favor of the goddess. 
Such is the story of the poem. 

We now enter into a discussion of the poetical merits of the 
Poem. It is impossible, in a short rmgaziue article, to alteni] t a 
minute examination of a poem like the Annad tm'i}tg:da. AV"g 
shall, therefore, take a general view of it, quoting at times passa- 
ges in illustration of our rernirks. Now, to begin with tlie 
Beginning of all things. The notion of a Supreme Being is 
inijjressively inculcated in the following : — • 

^ f?Hl OT 

But the idea is not the poet’s own. He seems to have drawn it 
from the well-known Sanskrit verso, which wo quote : — 

Tested by the Sanskrit canons of criticism, the poem under 
examination is not found deficient in some of the chief essentials 
of poetry. One of these essentials is ?rH or sentiment^ whicdi is 
said to be the soul of poetry. Sentiment is divided into 
sringara (Love); kaimna (Pity); vira (Heroic); 

(Laughter) ; adbhuta (Marvellous) ; hhayamka (Ter- 

rilde); cih'Sl raudra (Auger); vibhalsa, (Disgust); and *ft%, 

sdufi, (Veneration.) Instances of one or other of these senti- 
moiits are common in the poem. The poet had a keen sense of 
the Terrible^ of which the following is a notable illustration. Siva 
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with his myrmidons, goes to the house of Daksha ; t)uts a stop to 
his ceremonej'; and then kills him 

Y$*rt'’!r ’fSTTt*? Tw?® i 

^ ^ « 

C«r^ 'St’f ^ 

OTTiiGrl^rTr^t^ftsic^'iFCsTt’Fttf^i • 

^Hi ini' cira ■art5f^i 

'sfftr iFt? Wti srt^ apst Ttf«T irt^r^ « 

W?r*hF ’np rfp isttwl ' 

Alta Alta 5 fiNta cira ttf^ « 

cAiAr®t?Aiit'aAtt?Aw ciRfAr?f% I 

HTpitt^ »tt? 5it«i ’artir sftf^ fAnF^f% » 

^ ^ ' 

CTt.v m j'i! A[^ w « 

♦ ♦ ♦ # # 

ATtii Alts OT ^ Tt*i fk tiftpr? I 

5*t §»t irf<t wk »r-H ArtfATCf » 

^ ^ ^ ^ CTts Tk Tfktf I 
551 ^ Ap AftAI ^sm 'etkCf « 

CAW st5 I 

«=i«?f Al’^t l.f’t Alt’! Wf(^« 

A5(^k 1\M Ftk THF CRTf » 

^ C»ts CR*t cs^^ csl^^kc^ « 
ftAiT ^'9 S® ^9 A^IS Ajfs ffsc? I 
Alt? ^ ^ 'ak ’JT’i'SCf « 

St'BfT ?9 PI9 <39 fs’Tp^ksr ' 

Af^ t^Af " 

CA|W ^9 59 IfTp AftkC^ ' 

C^ATt? ?t? f9 fff9 ^f*fC5 « 

^ .’f^ f?«.f Ht? ‘ 

AStSC^ ^AiCf ? ^ “ 

The passage is no loss remarkable for Imitative Harmony, 

Of raudrarasa or the sentinwit of anger^ we quote an 

instance. The irate Siva destroys Kama for waking him from 
liis meditation 
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c3Pt«r^^ 

C9rt?5T 

ins sr^ «r^ ®iPi « 

a'f?l 30fr*r 

^PT ^nnf « 

The description of that blissful spot — Kailasa — is exquisitely 
sweet. Charity, love and peace, that reign there, are beautifully 
described. We transcribe a passage from the same : — 

S5? stW srN1 

*ac*i I 

^sssstif fwsr 

fjR^ fit^TssrtW ^CiT I 
c^Ftr^ w wtcir 

jfsTir ^ca’ B 

^jcsrc^ltwfjr^ II 
TIT? rs^C5’S;’fl sjpjl '^sirl 

c5R*r1%Trt?Th:!n 
CT ’Ttif cn ^ 5^ 

■>rhr ®nrtif Tfs.Tr|r?r « 

5tJt TR 

"f3F fifiJi Ai>|'^c1 I 
wirlj^Tsrt^ 

Pope, in his Messiah^ has very nearly the same sentiments expressed 
in as felicitons a manner, which he borrows from the Bible :— 

“ On rifted rocks, the Dragon’s late abodes, 

The green reed trembles and the bulrush nods : 

Waste sandy valleys once perplexed with thorn, 
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The spiry fir and shapely box adorn ; 

To leafless shrubs,, the flowery palms succeed, 

And odorous myrtle to the noisome weed. 

The lambs with wolves shall graze the verdant mead, 

And boys in flowery bauds tlio tiger lead ; 

The steer arid lion at one crib shall meet, 

And harmless serpents lick the pilgrim’s feet. 

The smiling infant in his hand shall take 
The crested basilisk and speckled snake, 

Pleased, the green lustre of the scales survey, 

And with their forky tongue shall inncently play.” 

The two passages are so nearly alike in thought that plagi: 
ism on the part of the Bengal Poet would be suspected, if tl 
were not, for^bvious reasons, impossible. 

The well-told story of Annapurna visiting Vyasa in the d 
guise of a })oor dirty dccrepid woman is an instance of ‘ 

(ril)hatsa-rctsa ) or the sentiment of disgust. But the passage 
too long to quote. 

One of the chief qualifications of a true poet is his abil: 
to portray human nature with truthfulness. Bharat Chanc 
j>ossesscd this qualification in an eminent degree. His portra 
of female character especially are admirable : girlish naivete is \v 
drawn in the following. The divine match-maker, Narafla, gc 
to Himalaya with proposals for marriage between Uma and Si\ 
He finds the young Uma at play with her comrades, and j 
qiiaints her, in his wonted playful manner, with the nature of 1 
errand. The simple-hearted maid goes to her mother and infor 
*hcr of the arrival of the stranger ; 

'8’ti ’tfsT ^ ^ “ 

^3^1 TOT fwl « 

c^«n ^ c'st^i I 
cJtkii .a > 

p74 
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sTt% ?t9ri Vft^r 'ii’i' ^ I 
Htfwl srlfsTl ^ 5JtH n 
Cf\ wfpm I 

CHf»tT? wW 557 7t*ttTT 5%1 H 

iV ant of space precludes our giving more specimens of hiiinnu 
lature truthfully depicted. 

The poet possessed considerable powers of description. His 
Icscri, '..j of the ten forms of S.ati before spoken of is splendid. 
tVe must quote the passage though long. Hero it is : — 

^ 3pff fii:^ srl OfH I 

C3Ftr7 5rJl ^PTt -qstjft n 

SiTtrsi^r T?*!! I 
•fTtiSHi »t77'!f ntifi « 

^fsr.7 sTfir 1 ^■asrf57i »tr?i i 
^'9 ?tJr7Rr II 
^fST <f3I»tt‘l I 

5^ 'SfC'S '^157 II 

C57t57 fwl 51^ *ft5l 5»ttiP*t I 
?Ie=(tc'5 fTeTtCH II 
CVff^ if^t I 

sTfir ’t'lf « 

• 5t 157 ?<1 Ce7t«7 Wt«7 I 

■»!*{ 7t?irl '11'^ '5^1 II 

■^5® »TtH «ttr*r C»rtf«|'5 -jpef t?i I 

■ftsjH’tsr 57iTt5i?r <7?rl 71^ « 

^57^sr ^ ■H^Q ^T’fa I 

ttfiT ttc^ C»ttr^ II 

cHt<ir 'sn 5t7 I 

?it8f ^nr C7<71 f^f^n II 

rs!7<l ftisra^ri ®t!:57 I 

Ft# Ttf® C»rtT5 srjfS’FT H 

iPiF I 

*lS(iC’£|’3 fHTrfst® TfHTtiT’tSlS II 
CWf<t?l1 »i^ 'STS I 

f5f?1 ^ " 

I 
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^ C«tlT5 Bttv 

fapT^I 5T?Tf5 I 

^«prff srfsrl ^5*iTtir " 

orfv '5t^ *rf J5^ I 

^»nlt sTtfrt^n II 

3R?>r ■’BitJisrI I 
^QJtTs^l *rN-1 <5 ^f*l1 II 

^^jitfTl ’at.^ ?31 's^ 5tf?r ?r3r t 

f:?ST?*T ’^r^BBr e=T5Tt§ II 

cwfv 'St?r ft^srtsr i 

fw *ns1 ^?r1 ■^Pa « 

srtr^ i 

fSJT ^r«1 f^^«( iT'Qe^ ^®t«1 ’Ttt'Sf II 
!rr«?r3 •jptrsrt'^fij i 
?r3«il f^i«i fjf^ft 11 

■»rc^ <Ptfg fiTB ^'Sj srftr -j^jnsc^f h 
^‘h ^'KiT ickf fs^T sr|-? 1 
•s ip sfi 3i fsia? 5 r»r ■^jsr ■'srlTfl’a' n 
^ fwc'n >Tft I 

^ srral -Re? '^rjTi »t^ n 

B® -^sm c*trr'«'5 f^sT?sr i 

^^re^5pe!ft<p -gre-rt^ST II 

cfff«r ^?r fa!Ci^t55T ^ftml cs^t^sr i 
-^C^T 1*1=:^^ f^1 Tf « p » f ^ II 

■«ip5 it^i f^sr?n ^t^strn i 

?fi?l ^esRT ^’T'l II 

foists lP»r1 ^JTt^ ^1^5111 I 

'Si!p ^1 II 

T?f ^*r5it I 

iT'sm or^l fiTell II 

f^a^-^TfST j^iTf I 

4i3^5ti5?r*( 'ff^l II 
'Si'^c^RT srfir I 

^srts -wc^ fVRt?r *rf?r?rt ^fp » 

■5» f !5*nR I 

i’lFit'S 'sa^ha h 



§8^ AIQ7ADAMAK<0AI^ O^BilARAT CipCAKl^.^ 

ti * . ■ ■ 

-frf^ >50 OSWart«J •tiTl^ f 

«|sr Jrt^ Te^tit a ' 

ipj »t5rt>wi rsf?ar t 

W srfir ti 

fu«c5iiiwii I 

IVsf f^lWir wit^ « 

Ji^t5i5i5ft ■ar*t ^fsrifsT u 

^•»t< ^ff ^jtTpr 1 

gt ^ ^ c*rtr^ w ^ II 
Ttfir c>sf® ?tir*i irf?r^ i 
r§ ^'5 -^rf^c^ ?f?iw^ii 

'strra Tlr^ 4^ w»t tsr^ i 
W ftfT^r ?r^t^?r ^^5® n 

tVe agree with a critio* in considering this the best passage in tlio 
tvholc j)oera. Indeed, such descriptive passages are to be looked 
lor in v’MbJb the writings of any other poet of Bengal. 

\Vo eaunot better conclude our e.xtracts, and, indeed, this 
paper, than by quoting what wo consider to be a gcra of jioetry, 
Jhe poet thus panegy-rises his patron, the Raya of Nadiya' : 


Km jftj; ^1? I 

fmm I 

<tfw^ jtfW ^tf«f Kmin ctff^ I 
J ^BT® C5ff«rc^ »ffspff 'af tf«f II 

5ra?r cwi i ' 

?-3»5®35CW II 4 ‘ 

&c®s I iw ^ 

f-mKm gt ^ II ■ 

We will notice the other noents of Bhlifat Chan 


a luturej 


paper. 


dee ibA JSo^ishahcir 


i Sarada Prasad Db. 
for AsbVin 1279. p. 344. 
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